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Aur. 1.—IJncidents of Travel in the Russian and Turkish Empires. By 


J. L. SrepHens, Esq., Author of “Incidents of Travel in the Holy 
Land.” 2 vols. 12mo. London: Bentley. 1839. 


Not very long ago we had before us “ Incidents of Travel’ by the 
sane author, through Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land; a work 
which not only pleased us, but which has been favourably received 
in America, the father-land of the author, and in this country. 
Mr. Stephens, it now appears, has been bred to the profession of 
the-law ; but with the true spirit of his nation was restless and en- 
terprising enough to undertake a journey through various regions of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, before, we presume, anything like weighty 
business bound him, and without any other apparent purpose than 
the satisfaction of a rational curiosity. 

The travels which formed the subject of the former work were 
but part of the result of one and the same long journey ; and, in- 
deed, the latter part,—Mr. Stephens most probably presuming that 
his first venture in the way of publishing his Incidents would be 
most wisely confined to the fruits of his most mature experience. 
In the hands, however, of a person so active and lively, capable of 
throwing off graphic and characteristic sketches at a glance of his 
subjects, and, at the same time, inclined and able to deal in shrewd 
inferences where the premises are exceedingly slender and the facts 
meagre,—inferences, which, strongly cast in the mint of sound sense, 
have a sufficiency of Yankee feeling and manner about them to 
render the whole work fragrant as well as instructive to Europeans, 
—it is now perfectly manifest that it would have been of very little 
importance as concerns the popularity of the several volumes which 
of them were first or last in the market. 

After having indicated what are some of the leading features in 
both publications, it is proper to remark, as, we believe, was done 
in our review of our author’s Egypt, Edom, and Holy Land, that 
there appear, in as far as scholarship goes, no traces in his manner 
or matter to prove him possessed of more than the education generally 
bestowed upon persons in a genteel sphere of life confers. His 
knowledge again in the fine arts, of antiquities, or of any particular 
Science, seems to be but of a general kind, such as popularly exists. 


Nor is his enthusiasm so lofty and sentimental as to make poetic 
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visions and aspirations supply the place of real information of an 
entirely new or abundant order. But what is better to the majority 
of readers, his remarks are his own; they are always fresh and 
natural ; while his sentiments are never mawkish and false, nor his 
enthusiasm blown. 

We have intimated that it would have signified little which of the 
two separate publications made from the one and the same journey 
first appeared as regards their popularity or the agreeable character- 
istics of the author. Such must have been the case, particularly in 
America, where the works were first published, and for which sphere 
they were, no doubt, mainly intended. In this country, however, in 
as far as matter is concerned, something like an exception must be 
taken to the first of the volumes now before us, in which Greece 
and ‘Turkey are the scenes of travel and description. In regard to 
these fields the English have bared the soil. But if we refer to the 
manner of our author, no where does he appear to better or more 
peculiar advantage—the very random and hasty journeyings, appa- 
rently, having excited at first the writer’s best spirit, temper and 
talents, as well as tried his physical qualities. We never met witha 
traveller whose self-possession, amounting in not a few instances to 
American impertinence, and to the full indulgence of Yankee inquisi- 
tiveness, is so freely avowed. Mr. S., it appears, had few or no 
introductions but what his own confidence produced. He very sel- 
dom understood the language of those who chiefly interested him, 
and never did we suppose of the countries he traversed. Weare led 
to suspect that his pockets were not always well furnished with the 
magic key to all favour and universal acceptance. He, times with- 
out number, threw himself slay-dash amongst other strangers, and 
though sometimes indiscreetly and perilously, yet he always went or 
got ‘a head” with marvellous success, Near the beginning of his 
travels, and when along with two companions he is driven into Mis- 
silonghi, a scene so closely identified with Byron’s latter days, we 
find him stating that all of what he was then worth was on his back, 
having lost at one of the Ionian Islands his carpet-bag. Immedi- 
ately follows in a passage we shall quote entire some particulars and 
reflections that are quite characteristic of the author. He says, 
‘«¢ Every condition, however, has its advantages : mine put me above 

orters and custom-house officers ; and while my companions were 
busy with these plagues of travellers, I paced with great satisfaction 
the shore of Greece, though I am obliged to confess that this satis- 
faction was for reasons utterly disconnected with any recollections 
of her ancient glories. Business before pleasure: one of our first 
inquiries was for a breakfast. Perhaps, if we had seen a monu- 
ment, or solitary column, or ruin of any kind, it would have inspired 
us to better things; but there was nothing, absolutely nothing, 
that could recall an image of the past. Besides, we did not expect 
to land at Missilonghi, and were not bound to be inspired at a place 
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into which we were thrown by accident : and, more than all, a driz- 
zling rain was penetrating to our very bones: we were wet and cold, 
and what can men do in the way of sentiment when their teeth are 
chattering ?” ‘This is a fair sample of the writer’s downright and 
plain but agreeable and forcible style; nor need we now do more 
than follow him, taking wide strides to the end of his journey as 
recorded in these volumes. 

Before leaving Missilonghi, however, let us inform our readers 
that, according to Mr. S., the manner in which the Greeks at that 
place spoke of Lord Byron was most disrespectful. He had 
attached himself to one of the great parties that then distracted the 

atriots, and therefore political opponents, though he had given the 
country all that man could give,—in his dying words, “ his time 
his means, his health, and lastly his life,” and the people, where he 
breathed his last, treated his memory with malignity and affirmed 
that he was no friend to Greece. 

But Marco Bozzaris is a theme, which, as suggested by a visit to 
Missilonghi, obtains far more gratifying notice by our author,—this 
patriot as a hero appearing in his estimation equal to Miltiades or 
Leonidas. A highly interesting account is also given of the widow 
and daughters of the Suliote chief, with whom Mr. S. had an inter- 
view ; but the passage is too long to be inserted in our pages at such 
an early part. We must mention that the burial-place of the chief 
is not otherwise externally distinguished than by a “ few round 
stones piled over his head.” 

In the course of his rapid race over Greece, Mr. 8., of course, 
visited Athens, but lets the reader easily off, as regards antiquities 
and the trite themes of classic or pseudo-classic tourists. On one 
theme connected with the celebrated city, we like his tone just as we 
rejoice in his information. American missionaries have established 
themselves at Athens, by whom their countryman was naturally 
most warmly received. We here must quote some particulars :— 


“ The first thing we did in Athens was to visit the American mission- 
ary school. Among the extraordinary changes of an ever-changing world, 
it is not the least that the young America is at this moment paying back 
the debt which the world owes to the mother of science, and the citizen 
of a country which the wisest of the Greeks never dreamed of, is teaching 
the descendants of Plato and Aristotle the elements of their own tongue. 
I did not expect among the ruins of Athens to find anything that would 
particularly touch my national feelings, but it was a subject of deep and 
interesting reflection that, in the city which surpassed all the world in 
learning,where Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle thought, and Cicero went 
to study, the only door of instruction was.that opened by the hands of Ame- 
rican citizens, and an American missionary was the only schoolmaster.— 
In 1830 the Rev. Messrs. Hill and Robinson, with their families, sailed 
from this city (New York) as the agents of the Episcopal missionary 
society, to found schocls in Greece.” 

“ 2 
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Mrs. Hill had set up a school for the instruction of girls, which, 
in two mouths after its opening, attracted one hundred and sixty- 
seven scholars. ‘ Of the first ninety-six, not more than six could 
read at all, and that imperfectly ; and not more than ten or twelve 
knew a letter.” By the time of our author’s visit the school num- 
bered nearly five hundred. It must, as he declares, have been a 
gratifying scene for him when he and his companions entered the 
seminary as acknowledged Americans, to behold all the scholars rise 
to greet them. A few more notices and reflections will be relished 
by our readers while on this subject :— 


* « At the close of the Greek revolution, female education was a thing 
entirely unknown in Greece, and the women of al] classes were in a most 
deplorable state of ignorance. When the strong feeling that ran through 
our country in favour of this struggling people had subsided, and Greece 
was freed from the yoke of the Mussulman, an association of ladies in 
the little town of Troy, formed the project of establishing at Athens a 
school exclusively for the education of females; and, humble and unpre- 
tending as was its commencement, it is becoming a more powerful instru- 
ment in the civilization and moral and religious improvement of Greece, 
than all the European diplomacy has ever done for her. * * Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill accompanied us through the whole establishment, and, being Ame- 
ricans, we were everywhere looked upon and received by the girls as 
patrons and fathers of the school, both which characters I waived in favour 
of my friend ; the one because he was really entitled to it, and the other 
because some of the girls were so well grown that I did not care to be 
regarded as standing in that venerable relationship. The didaskalissas, 
or teachers, were of this description, and they spoke English.—Before we 
went away the whole school rose at once, and gave us a glorious finale 
with a Greek hymn. In a short time these girls will grow up into 
women and return to their several families; others will succeed them, and 
again go out, and every year hundreds will distribute themselves in the 
cities and among the fastnesses of the mountains, to exercise over their 
fathers and brothers, and lovers, the influence of the education acquired 
here; instructed in all the arts of woman in civilized domestic life, firmly 
grounded in the principles of morality, and of religion purified from the 
follies, absurdities, and abominations of the Greek faith.” 


We have an anecdote of a Greek who accosted Mr. Hill one day, 
and in language declared by that gentleman to be poetry itself, styl- 
ing himself a “ Stagyrite,” saying he was from the land of Aristotle, 
&c. His business was to ask for one of the books which Mr. Hill 
was in the habit of distributing, to take home with him. The instance 
is stated to have been of common occurrence ; and while it evinces 
the spirit of inquiry and thirst for knowledge among the modern, 
cannot but suggest affecting comparisons with the condition of the 
ancient, Greeks, when America was undreamed of among civilized 
men. Before leaving Athens we must have a glance of King 


Otho :— 
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« Returning, we met the king taking his daily walk, attended by two 
aides, one of whom was young Marco Bozzaris. Otho is tall and thin, 
and, when I saw him, was dressed ina German military frockcoat and 
cap, and altogether, for a king, seemed to be an amiable young man 
enough. All the world speaks well of him, and sodo I. We touched 
our hats to him, and he returned the civility ; and what could he do more 
without inviting us to dinner? In old times there was a divinity about 
a king; but now, if a king is a gentleman, it is as much as we can ex- 

ect. He has spent his money like a gentleman, that is, he cannot tell 
what has become of it. Two of the three-millions loan are gone, and 
there is no colonization, no agricultural prosperity, no opening of roads, 
no security in the muuntains ; not a town in Greece but is in ruins, and 
no money to improve them. Athens, however, is tu be embellished. With 
ten thousand pounds in the treasury, he is building a palace of white Pen- 
telican marble, to cost three hundred thousand pounds.” 


Otho was not at the time mentioned either married or crowned. 
We further learn,— 


“The pride of the Greeks was considerably humbled by a report that 
their king’s proposals to several daughters of German princes had been 
rejected ; but the king had great reason to congratulate himself upon the 
spirit which induced the daughter of the Duke of Oldenburgh to accept 
his hand. From her childhood she had taken an enthusiastic interest in 
Greek history, and it had been her constant wish to visit Greece; and 
when she heard that Otho had been called to the throne, she naively ex- 
pressed an ardent wish to share it with him. Several years afterward, 
by the merest accident, she met Otho at a German watering-place, tra- 
velling with his mother, the Queen of Bavaria, as the Count de Missilon- 
ghi; and in February last she accompanied him to Athens, to share the 
throne which had been the object of her youthful wish. * * I might have 
been presented to the king, but my carpet-bag—Dr. W. borrowed a hat, 
and was presented by Dr. ,a German, the king’s physician, with 
whom he had discoursed much of the different medical systems in Ger- 
many and America. Dr. W. was much pleased with the king. Did ever 
a man talk with a king who was not pleased with him? But the doctor 
was particularly pleased with King Otho, as the latter entered largely into 
discourse on the doctor’s favourite theme, Mr. Hill’s school, and the cause 
of education in Greece. Indeed, it speaks volumes in favour of the young 
king, that education is one of the things in which he takes the deepest 
interest.”’ 





The travelling companions already alluded to soon parted from 
our author, their objects being different. This took place on the 
plain of Argos, they to Europe, and Mr. S., he hardly knew where. 
We may mention that as a sort of balance against the loss of 
familiar friends, his carpet-bag was in the course of his travels in 
Greece recovered. 

On leaving Greece Mr. Stephens made for Smyrna, having an 
eye to various scenes in Asia Minor. The voyage was a long and 
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tiresome one, in the course of which the vessel was obliged to take 
shelter, besides other places, in the harbour of Scio. His picture 
of the desolate condition of this once flourishing, fertile, and popu- 
lous island is distressing ; for, in an unexpected hour, without the 
Jeast note of preparation, the inhabitants were startled by the thun- 
der of the Turkish cannon, fifty thousand of their once hard task- 
masters but now sanguinary enemies being let loose at the command 
of the Sultan upon them. The invaders acted fully the part of blood- 
hounds,—for out of a population of one hundred and ten thousand, 
sixty thousand are said to have been butchered, while thirty thousand 
were sold into slavery, twenty thousand escaping. One of the latter 
fortunate few was a fellow passenger of our author; and in coms 
pany they traversed parts of the island and visited some of the once 
busy towns. ‘Take a notice or two :— 


« After a ride of about five miles we came to the ruins of a large vil- 
lage, the style of which would anywhere have fixed the attention, as hav- 
ing been once a favoured abode of wealth and taste. The houses were 
of brown stone, built together, strictly in the Venetian style, after the 
models left during the occupation of the island by the Venetians, large 
and elegant, with gardens of three or four acres, enclosed by high walls 
of the same kind of stone, and altogether in a style far superior to any- 
thing I had seen in Greece. These were the country-houses and gardens 
ofthe rich merchants of Scio.” 


Some minuter and more touching particulars are now given :— 


‘‘ The houses and gardens were still there, some standing almost entire, 
others black with smoke andcrumbling to ruins. But where were they 
who once occupied them, where were they who should now becoming out to 
rejoice in the return ofa friend and to welcome a stranger ? Anawful soli- 
tude,astillness that struck a cold upon the heart,reigned around us. Wesaw 
nobody ; and our own voices, and the tramping of our horses upon the de- 
serted pavements, sounded hollowand sepulchralin ourears.** My friend 
continued to conduct me through the solitary streets ; telling me,as we went 
along, that this was the house of such a family, this of such a family, with 
some of whose members I had become acquainted in Greece, until,stopping 
before a large stone gateway, he dismounted at the gate of his father’s 
house. In that house he was born; there he had spent his youth; he had 
escaped from it during the dreadful massacre, and this was the first time 
of his revisiting it. What a tide of recollections must have rushed upon 
him !” 

Even after the wearisome voyage Mr. S. did not arrive directly 
at Smyrna, but had to travel thither under Tartar aid and guidance 
a considerable way by land. ‘The ride, however, afforded various 
opportunities for witnessing, at least, the outside of life and places, 
of all which he has given a pleasing and an amusing account. He 
finds frequent occasion to congratulate the Turks on the use of their 


chibouks, coffee, &c., though he experienced some important draw- 
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hacks in the manner of their lives. One of his pleasant interviews 
in the course of his journey towards Smyrna, was when he and his 
euide had alighted upon a piece of fine pasture to refresh them- 
selves, and when a travelling party consisting of five Turks and 
three women also stopped at the same place. Our author did not 
understand a word they spoke, and they eyed him as “some wild 
thing” that the Tartar had just caught and was forwarding to Con- 
stantinople. ‘The American, however, looked at the females senti- 
mentally, who had been obliged to uncover their faces for accommo- 
dation-sake during the process of eating; but this they did not 
seem to understand at all. Lie smiled; this seemed 


“To please them better; and there is no knowing to what a point I 
might have arrived, but my Tartar hurried me away; and I parted on the 
wild plains of Turkey with two young and beautiful women, lead- 
ing almost a savage life, whose personal graces would have made them 
ornaments in polished and refined society. Verily, said 1, the Turks are 
not su bad, after all; they have handsome wives, anda handsume wife 
comes next after chibouks and coffee.” 


Some time after this the ladies of a harem, in travelling guise, 
were encountered, who were ail, according to a truly oriental fashion, 
dressed in white, with their white shawls wrapt around their faces, 
so that the artillery of the eyes alone were to be seen,—leaving 
abundant scope for a romantic and lively imagination, and our author 
making a Fatima of every one of them. They were all on horse- 
back, “ not riding sideways but otherwise.” But further— 


“ They were escorted by a party of armed Turks, and followed by a 
man in a Frank dress, who, as I afterwards understood, was the physician 
of the harem. They were thirteen in number, just a baker's dozen, and 
belonged to a pacha who was making his annual tour of the different posts 
under his government, and had sent them on before to have the house- 
hold matters arranged upon his arrival. And no doubt, alsuv, they were 
to be in readiness to receive him with their smiles; and if they continued 
in the same humour in which I saw them, he must have been a happy 
man who could call them all his own. I had not fairly recovered from 
the cries of the poor camel when I heard their merry voices; verily, 
thought I, stopping to catch the last musical notes, there are exceedingly 
good points about the Turks : chibouks, coffee, and as many wives as they 
please. It made me whistle to think of it.” 


Our free and easy traveller is to be beheld in a different situation 
when arrived in the vicinity of Smyrna, and being in consequence of 
a storm, obliged to seek succour and shelter in a wretched-enough 
hut :— 


“ Three Turks were sitting rounl a brazier of charcoal frying dough- 
balls. Three rugs were spread in three corners of the cabin, and over 
each of them were the eternal pistuls and yataghan. There was nothing 
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there to defend ; their miserable lives were not worth taking ; why were 
these weapons there? The turks at first took no notice of me, and I re. 
solved to go to work boldly, and at once elbowed among them for a seat 
around the brazier. The one next to me on my right seemed a little 
struck by my easy ways; he put his hand on his ribs to feel how far m 
elbow had penetrated, and then took his pipe from his mouth and offered 
it to me. The ice broken, I smoked the pipe to the last whiff, and handed 
it to him to be refilled ; with all the horrors of dyspepsia before my eyes, I 
scrambled with them for the last doughball, and, when the attention of 
all of them was particularly directed toward me, took out my watch, held 
it over the lamp, and wound it up. I addressed myself particularly to 
the one who had first taken notice of me, and made myself extremel 
agreeable by always smoking his pipe. After coffee and half a dozen 
pipes, he gave me to understand that I was to sleep with him upon his 
mat, at which I slapped him on the back and cried out ‘ Bono,’ having 
heard him use that word apparently with a knowledge of its meaning. I 
was surprised in the course of the evening to see one of them begin to 
undress, knowing that such was not the custom of the country, but found 
that it was only a temporary disrobing for sporting purposes, to hunt 
fleas and bed bugs; by which I had an opportunity of comparing the 
Turkish with some I had brought with me from Greece ; and though the 
‘Turk had great reason to be proud of his, I had no reason to be ashamed 
of mine. I now began to be drowsy, and should soon have fallen asleep; 
but the youngest of the party, asickly and sentimental young man, melan- 
choly and musical, and no doubt, in love, brought outthe common Turk- 
ish instrument, a sort of guitar, on which he worked with untiring viva- 
city, keeping time with his head and heels. My friend accompanied him 
with his voice, and this brought out my Tartar, who joined in with groans 
and grunts which might have waked the derd. But my cup was not yet 
full. During the musical festival my friend and intended bedfellow touk 
down from a shelf above mea large plaister, which he warmed over the 
brazier. He then unrolled his turban, took of a plaister from the back of 
his head, and disclosed a wound, raw, gory, and ghastly, that made my 
heart sink within me: I knew that the plague was about Smyrna; I had 
heard that it was on this road; I involuntarily recurred to the Italian 
prayer, ‘Save me from the three miseries of the Levant: plague, fire, 
and the dragoman.’ I shut my eyes; I had slept but two hours the night 
before ; had ridden twelve hours that day on horseback ; I drew my cloak 
around me ; my head sank upon my carpet-bag, and I fell asleep, leaving 
the four Turks playing cards on the bottom of a pewter plate.” 


As soon as actually installed at Smyrna, Mr. S. betook himself 
to a Turkish bath, in remembrance of which and other delights he 
exclaims, ‘“‘ Oh, these Turks are luxurious dogs. Chibouks, coffee, 
hot baths, and as many wives as you please !” 

Before getting with our traveller to Constantinople we will present 
to our readers two very different pictures, and yet both remind one 
of ancient renown and modern desolation. The former regards 4 
specimen of the Jews of Smyrna, to some of the wealthier of whom 
Mr. S. contrived to get himself introduced. The quarter in which 
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the members of the most peculiar race on earth dwell in that city, is 
described as being externally most wretched and mean; but inter- 
nally there 1s often much comfort and many signs of wealth. Here 
is an instance, with some curious addenda :— 


« At one end of a spacious room was a raised platform opening upon a 
large latticed window, covered with rich rugs and divans along the 
wall, The master of the house was taking his afternoon siesta, and while 
we were waiting for him I expressed to my gratified companion my sur- 
prise and pleasure at the unexpected appearance of the interior. In a few 
minutes the master entered, and received us with the greatest hospitality 
and kindness. He was about thirty, with the high square cap of black 
felt, without any rim or border, long silk gown tied with a sash around 
the waist, a strongly-marked Jewish face and amiable expression. In 
the house of the Israelité the welcome is the same as in that of the Turk; 
and seating himself, our host clapped his hands together, and a boy en- 
tered with coffee and pipes. After a little conversation he clapped his 
hands again ; and hearing a clatter of wooden shoes, I turned my head 
and saw a little girl coming across the room, mounted on high wooden 
sabots almost like stilts, who stepped up the platform, and with quite a 
womanly air, took her seat on the divan. I looked at her, and thought 
her a pert, forward little miss, and was about asking her how old she was, 
when my companion told me she was our host’s wife. I checked myself, 
but in a moment felt more than ever tempted to ask the same question ; 
and, upon inquiring, learned that she had attained the respectable age of 
thirteen, and had been than two years a wife. Our host told us that she 
had cost him a great deal of money, and the expense consisted in the out- 
lay necessary for procuring a divorce from another wife. He did not 
like the other one at all; his father had married him to her, and he had 
great difficulty in prevailing on his father to go to the expense of getting 
him freed. This wife was also provided by his father, and he did not 
like her much at first; he had never seen her till the day of marriage, but 
now he began to like her very well, though she cost him a great deal for 
ornaments, All this time we were looking at her, and she, with a perfectly 
composed expression, was listening to the conversation as my companion 
interpreted it, and following with her eyes the different speakers. I was 
particularly struck with the cool,imperturbable expression of her face, and 
could not help thinking that, on the subject of likings and dislikings, 
young as she was, she might have some curious notions of her own; and 
since we had fallen into this little disquisition on family matters, and 
thinking that he had gone so far himself that I might waive delicacy, I 
asked him whether she liked him ; he answered in that easy tone of confi- 
dence of which no idea can be given in words, ‘ oh yes;’ and when I inti- 
mated a doubt, he told me I might ask herself. But I forbore.” 


The other subject alluded to is Ephesus, the ruins and the deso- 
lation of which are effectively represented. Our traveller's first 
visit to the scene was after the shades of evening had begun to 
gather around and over it :— 


‘We moved along in perfect silence, for besides that my Turk never 
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spoke, and my Greek, who was generally loquacious enough, was out of 
humour at being obliged to go on, we had enough to do in picking our 
lonely way. But silence best suited the scene; the sound of the human 
voice seemed almost a mockery of fallen greatness. We entered by a large 
and ruined gateway into a place distinctly marked as having been a street, 
and, from the broken columns strewed on each side, probably having 
been lined with a colonnade. I let my reins fall upon my horse’s neck ; 
he moved about ip the slow and desultory way that suited my humour; 
now sinking to his knees in heaps of rubbish, now stumbling over a 
Corinthian capital, and now sliding over a marble pavement. The whole 
hillside is covered with ruins to an extent far greater than I expected to 
find, and they are all ofa kind that tends to give a high idea of the ancient 
magnificence of the city. To me, these ruins appeared to be a confused 
and shapeless mass; but they have been examined by antiquaries with 
great care, and the character of many of them identified with great cer- 
tainty. I had, however, no time for details; and, indeed, the interest of 
these ruins in my eyes was not in the details. It mattered little to me 
that this was the stadium and that a fountain; that this was a gymnasium 
and that a market-place; it was enough to know that the broken columns, 
the mouldering walls, the grass-grown streets, and the wide extended 
scene of desolation and ruin around me were all that remained of one of 
the greatest cities of Asia, one of the earliest Christian cities in the world. 
But what do I say? Who does not remember the tumuits and confusion 
raised by Demetrius the silversmith, * lest the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised, and her magnificence be destroyed ;’ and how 
the people, having caught ‘ Caius and Aristarchus, Paul’s companions in 
travel,’ rushed with one accord into the theatre, crying out, ‘ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians?’ I sat among the ruins of that theatre; the 
stillness of death was around me; far as the eye could reach, not a living 
soul was to be seen save my two companions and a group of lazy Turks 
smoking at the coffee-house in Aysalook. A man of strong imagination 
might almost go wild with the intensity of his own reflections; and do 
not let it surprise you, that even one like me, in nowise given to the 
illusions of the senses, should find himself roused, and irresistibly hurried 
back to the time when the shapeless and confused mass around him formed 
one of the most magnificent cities in the world ; when a large and busy 
population was hurrying through its streets, intent upon the same plea- 


sures and the same business that engage men now; that he should, in 


imagination, see before him St. Paul preaching to the Ephesians, shaking 
their faith in the gods of their fathers, gods made with their own hands; 
and the noise and confusion, and the people rushing tumultuously up the 
very steps where he sat; that he should almost hear their cry ringing in 
his ears, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians ;’ and then that he should turn 
from this scene of former glory and eternal ruin to his own far-distant 
land; a land that the wisest of the Ephesians never dreamed of ; where 
the wild man was striving with the wild beast when the whole world 
rang with the greatness of the Ephesian name ; and which bids fair to be 
growing greater and greater when the last vestige of Ephesus shall be 
gone and its very site unknown.—But where is the temple of the great 
Diana, the temple two hundred and twenty years in building; the temple 
of one hundred and twenty-seven columns, each column the gift of a king ? 
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(an it be that the temple of the ‘ Great goddess Diana,’ that the ornament 
of Asia, the pride of Ephesus, and one of the seven wonders of the world, 
has gone, disappeared, and left notatrace behind: As a traveller, I 
would fain be able to say that I have seen the ruins of this temple ; but, 
unfortunately, I am obliged to limit myself by facts.” 


As on many other occasions our author shortly but forcibly points 
out the fulfilment of scripture prophecy in reference to Ephesus ; 
for verily, the ‘‘ candlestick is removed from its place,”’ not a human 
being dwelling amongst its ruins, beasts and birds of prey being its 
seldom-disturbed tenants. 

We have been tempted by our buoyant author to linger too long 
on the way, and, before reaching novel scenes, to allow more time to 
Constantinople than to obtain a glimpse of the Sultan, who when 
taking part personally in a grand féte on occasion of an extraordinary 
launch was minutely observed by Mr. Stephens ; and this imme- 
diately after nothing but visions of oriental gorgeousness, splendour, 
power, and despotism, had been occupying the fancy of the novice :— 


“ ] was rolling these things through my mind, when a murmur, ‘ the 
sultan is coming,’ turned me to the side of the boat, and one view dispelled 
all my gorgeous fancies. There was no style, no state; a citizen king, a 
republican president or a democratic governor could not have made a more 
unpretending appearance than did this ‘ shadow of God upon earth.’ He 
was seated in the bottom of a large caique, dressed in the military frockcoat 
and red tarbouch, with his long black beard, the only mark of a Turk about 
him, and he moved slowly along the vacant space cleared for his passage, 
boats with the flags of every nation, and thousands of caiques falling back, 
and the eyes of the immense multitude earnestly fixed upon him, but with- 
out any shouts or acclamations : and when he landed at the little dock, and 
his great officers bowed to the dust before him, he looked the plainest, 
mildest, kindest man among them. I had wished to see him as a wholesale 
murderer, who had more blood upon his hands than any man living; who 
had slaughtered the janissaries, drenched the plains of Greece, to say 
nothing of bastinadoes, impalements, cutting off heads, and tying up in 
sacks, which are taking place every moment; but I will not believe 
that Sultan Mahmoud finds any pleasure in shedding blood. Dire neces- 
sity, or, as he himself would say, fate, has ever been driving him on. I 
look upon him as the creature of circumstances, made bloody and cruel by 
the necessities of his position.” 


From the capital of the Turks Mr. S. steamed it to Odessa, 
having Russia and Poland next in his eye. But we shall not 
remain longer at this city of mushroom growth, than to mark that 
our author happily and in strict accordance with what might be 
expected from a citizen of the United States of America, contrasts 
the circumstance of rapidity and greatness in regard to the miracle 
on the borders of the Black Sea with the wonders which such places 
as Buffalo, Rochester, Cincinnati, &c. present ; in the former case a 
gigantic government saying, ‘“ Let there be a city,” and immediately 
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the thing is created ; where, as in the latter, a few individuals cut 
down some of the trees of a forest or locate themselves on the banks 
of a stream and build houses suitable to their means, the accumulation, 
however, to the number of settlers, the enterprize of a community of 
freemen, in a marvellously short time producing all the real elements 
and all the real results which art, commerce, and education, united, 
so completely have at their command. [But we shall immediately 
see how much more unfavourably illustrative of despotism and serf. 
dom, and next of freedom though young, does a comparison of 
Russia with America become when following our traveller acrosg 
the Steppes, and other regions remote from the seats of government. 
Before setting out on the long and rarely described route, in the 
course of which we must make a few halts, seldom doing more than 
performing the office of selectors, we may mention that the princi- 
pal points in it, after leaving Odessa, were the venerable and holy 
city of Chioff in Southern Russia, Moscow, St. Petersburg, thence 
through Lithuania to Warsaw, and terminating at Cracow. We 
begin with the Steppes of Russia as the subject of one picture :— 


“ At daylight we awoke, and found ourselves upon the wild steppes of 
Russia, forming part of the immense plain which, beginning in northern 
Germany, extends for hundreds of miles, having its surface occasionally 
diversified by ancient tumuli, and terminates as the long chain of the Urals, 
which, rising like a wall, separates them from the equally vast plains of 
Siberia. ‘The whole of this immense plain was covered with a luxuriant 
pasture, but bareof trees like our prairie lands, mostly uncultivated, yetevery- 
where capable of producing the same wheat which now draws to the Black 
Sea the vessels of Turkey, Egypt, and Italy, making Russia the granary of 
the Levant; and which, within the last year, we have seen brought six 
thousand miles to our own doors. Our road over these steppes was in its 
natural state ; that is to say, a mere track worn by caravans of waggons: 
there were no fences, and sometimes the route was marked at intervals by 
heaps of stones, intended as guides when the ground should be covered with 
snow. I had some anxiety about our carriage ; the spokes of the wheels 
were all strengthened and secured by cords wound tightly around them, and 
interlaced so as to make a network; but the postillions were so perfectly 
reckless as to tlie fate of the carriage, that every crack went through me 
like ashot. The breaking of a wheel would have left us perfectly help- 
less in a desolate country, perhaps more than a hundred miles from any 
place where we could get it repaired. Indeed, on the whole road to Chioff 
there was not a single place where we could have any material injury 
repaired.” 


The travellers met with on the Steppes were sometimes varied in 
the following manner,— 


“ Resuming our journey, we met no travellers. Occasionally we 
passed large droves of cattle: but all the way from Odessa the principal 
objects were lung trains of waggons, fifty or sixty together, drawn by 
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oxen, and transporting merchandise toward Moscow or grain to the 
Black Sea. Their approach was indicated at a great distance by immense 
clouds of dust, which gave us timely notice to let down our curtains and 
raise our glasses. ‘The waggoners were short, ugly-looking fellows, with 
huge sandy mustaches and beards, black woolly caps, and sheepskin 
jackets, the wool side next the skin; perhaps, in many cases, transferred 
warm from the back of one animal to that of the other, where they re- 
mained till worn out or eaten up by vermin. They had among them 
blacksmiths and wheelwrights, and spare wheels, and hammer and tools, 
and everything necessary fora journey of several hundred miles. Half 
of them were generally asleep on the top of their loads, and they en- 
cam,ed at night in caravan style, arranging the waggons in a square, 
building a large fire, and sleeping around it. About mid-day we saw 
clouds gathering afar off in the horizon, and soon after the rain began to 
fall, and we could see it advancing rapidly over the immense level till it 
broke over our heads, and in a few moments passed off, leaving the 
ground smoking with exhalations. 

« Late in the afternoon, we met the travelling equipage of a seigneur 
returning from Moscow to his estate in the country. It consisted of four 
carriages, with six or eight horses each. The first was a large, stately, 
and cumbrous vehicle, padded and cushivned, in which, as we passed 
rapidly by, we caught a glimpse of a corpulent Russian on the back seat, 
with his feet on the front, bolstered all around with pillows and cushions, 
almost burying every part of him but his face, and looking the very per- 
sonification of luxurious indulgence ; and yet, probably, that man had 
been a soldier, and slept many a night on the bare ground, with no cover- 
ing but his military cloak. Next came another carriage, fitted out in the 
same luxurious style, with the seigneur’s lady and a little girl; then ano- 
ther with nurses and children ; then beds, baggage, cooking utensils, and 
servants, the latter hanging on everywhere about the vehicle, much in 
the same way with the pots and kettles. Altogether, it was an equipment 
in caravan-style, somewhat the same as for a journey in the desert, 
the traveller carrying with him provision and everything necessary for 
his comfort, as not expecting to procure anything on the road, nor to 
sleep under a roof during the whole journey. He stops when he pleases, 
.nd his servants prepare his meals, sometimes in the open air, but gene- 
rally at the posthouse.” 


Here is a sketch of a village :— 


“ The village, like all the others, was built of wood, plastered and 
whitewashed, with roofs of thatched straw, and the houses were much 
‘ cleaner than I expected to find them. We got plenty of fresh milk; the 
bread, which to the traveller in those countries is emphatically the staff 
of life, we found good everywhere in Russia, and at Moscow the whitest 
lever saw. Henri was an enormous feeder, and whenever we stopped, 
he disappeared for a moment, and came out with a loaf of bread in his 
hand and his mustache covered with the froth of quass, a Russian small 
beer. He said he was not always so voracious, but his seat was so hard, 
and he was so roughly shaken, that eating did him no good.” 


“ My man Henri,” together with the Russian fashion of posting 
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and the obdurate extortioners the Postmasters, as is always their 
treatment of mere gentlemen or persons who have no government 
or military authority, was the source of a sufficiency of annoyances, 
At length Mr. Stephens and his fellow travellers arrived at Chiof; 
one of the churches of which, with the devotees who resort to it, 
must for an instant detains us :— 


‘The Church of the Catacombs, or the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
stands a little out of the city, on the banks of the Dnieper. It was 
founded in 1073, and has seven golden domes with golden spires, and 
chains connecting them. ‘The dome of the belfry, which rises above the 
hill to the height of about three hundred feet, and above the Dnieper to 
that of five hundred and eighty-six, is considered by the Russians a chef 
d’ceuvre of architecture. It is adorned with Doric and Ionic columns 
and Corinthian pilasters ; the whole interior bears the venerable garb of 
antiquity, and is richly ornamented with gold, silver, and precious stones 
and paintings; indeed, it is altogether very far superior to any Greek 
church I had then seen. In the immense catacombs under the monastery 
lie the unburied bodies of the Russian saints, and year after year thou- 
sands and tens of thousands come from the wilds of Siberia and the con- 
fines of Tartary to kneel at their feet and pray. In one of the porches of 
the church we bought wax tapers, and, with a long procession of pilgrims, 
bareheaded and with lighted tapers in our hands, descended a long wooden 
staircase to the mouth of the catacomb. On each side along the staircase 
was ranged a line of kneeling devotees, of the same miserable description 
I had so often seen about the churches in Italy and Greece. Entering 
the excavated passages of the catacombs, the roof of which was black 
from the smoke of candles, we saw on each side, on niches in the walls, 
and open coffins, enveloped in wrappers of cloth and silk, ornamented 
with gold and silver, the bodies of the Russian saints. ‘These saints are 
persons who have led particularly pure and holy lives, and by reason 
thereof have ascended into heaven, where they are supposed to exercise 
an influence with the Father and Son; and their bodies are left unburied 
that their brethren may come to them for intercession, and, seeing their 
honours after death, study to imitate them in the purity of their lives. 
The bodies are laid in open coffins, with the stiffened hands so placed as 
to receive the kisses of pilgrims, and on their breasts are written their 
names, and sometimes a history of their virtuous actions. But we saw 
there other and worse things than these, monuments of wild and desperate 
fanaticism; for besides the bodies of saints who had died at God’s 
appointed time, in one passage is a range of small windows, where men 
had with their own hands built themselves in with stones against the 
wall, leaving open only a small hole by which to receive their food ; and 
died with the impious thought that they were doing their Maker good 
service. These little windows close their dwelling and their tomb ; and 
the devoted Russian, while he kneels before them, believes that their un- 
natural death has purchased for them everlasting life, and place and 
power among the spirits of the blessed. We wandered a long time in 
this extraordinary burial place, everywhere strewed with the kneeling 
figures of praying pilgrims. At every turn we saw hundreds from the 
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farthest parts of the immense empire of Russia: perhaps at that time 
more than three thousand were wandering in these sepulchral cham- 


bers.” 


‘The appearance of the diligence between Chioff and Moscow, by 
which Mr. S. travelled, was a wonderful rarity to the people; nor, 
during the seven days they took, did they receive one accession to 
the original number of passengers,—a strange contrast for a man 
who was from a Jand everywhere intersected with lines of canals and 
railroads, and where steam-boats and other means of transit are 
constantly crowded. In the course of one of the days, on entering 
a village, the whole population was observed tm the streets in a state 
of *‘ absolute starvation.” Mr. Stephens explains the matter thus, 
—‘‘ The miserable serfs had not raised enough to supply themselves 
with food ; and men of all ages, half-grown boys, and little children, 
were prowling the streets, ravenous with hunger, and waiting for the 
agent to come down from the chateau and distribute among them 
bread,”—the provision furnished by their owner, or the dominant 
seigneur. It is refreshing to find an American in connection with 
this melancholy sight expressing the following sentiments, and fear- 
lessly attesting the following facts. He says,— 


“T had found in Russia many interesting subjects of comparison between 
that country and my own, but it was with deep humiliation I felt that 
the most odious feature in that despotic government found a parallel in 
ours. At this day, with the exception of Russia, some of the West India 
Islands, and the republic of the United States, every country in the civi- 
lized world, can respond to the proud boast of the English common law, 
that the momenta slave sets foot on her soil he is free. 1 respect the 
feelings of others and their vested rights, and would be the last to suffer 
those feelings or those rights to be wantonly violated ; but I do not hesitate 
to say that, abroad, slavery stands as a dark blot upon our national character. 
There it will not admit of any palliation; it stands in glaring contrast 
with the spirit of our free institutions ; it belies our words and our hearts ; 
and the American who would be most prompt to repel any calumny upon 
his country withers under this reproach, and writhes with mortification 
when the taunt is hurled at the otherwise stainless flag of the free republic. 
I was forcibly struck with a parallel between the white serfs of the North 
of Europe and African bondsmen at home. ‘The Russian boor, generally 
wanting the comforts which are supplied to the Negro on our best-ordered 
plantations, appeared to me to be not less degraded in intellect, character, 
and personal bearing. Indced, the marks of physical and personal degra- 
dation were so strong, that 1 was insensibly compelled to abandon certain 
theories not uncommon among my countrymen at home, in regard to the 
intrinsic superiority of the White race over all others. Perhaps, too, this 
Impression was aided by my having previously met with Africans of 
intelligence and capacity, standing upon a footing of perfect equality as 
soldiers and officers in the Greek army and the Sultan’s.” 


Neither Moscow nor St. Petersburg shall detain us, although 
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it would amuse our readers had we space to show or explain how the 
American picked up acquaintances, and what sort of acquaintances 
he did pick up in these cities as well as elsewhere. We are on to- 


wards Warsaw, and take one or two sketches by the way. Of 
Lithuania we are told,— 


“When Napoleon entered the province of Lithuania, his first bulletins 
proclaimed, ‘ Here, then, is that Russia so formidable at a distance! Itis 
a desert for which its scattered population is wholly insufficient. They 
will be vanquished by the very extent of territory which ought to defend 
them ;’ and, before I had travelled in it a day, I could appreciate the feel- 
ing of the soldier from La Belle France, who, hearing his Polish comrades 
boast of their country, exclaimed, ‘ Et ces gueux-la appellent cette pays 
une patrie !’ The villages are a miserable collection of straggling huts, 
without plan or arrangement, and separated from each other by large 
spaces of ground. They are about ten or twelve feet square, made of the 
misshapen trunks of trees heaped on each other, with the ends projecting 
over; the roof of large shapeless boards, and the window a small hole in 
the wall, answering the double purpose of admitting light and letting out 
smoke. The tenants of these wretched hovels exhibit the same miserable 
appearance both in person and manners. They are hard-boned, and 
sallow-complexioned ; the men wear coarse white woollen frocks, and a 
round felt cap lined with wool, and shoes made of the bark of trees, and 
their uncombed hair hangs low over their heads, generally ofa flaxen 
colour. Their agricultural implements are of the rudest kind. The 
plough and harrow are made from the branches of the fir-tree, without 
either iron or ropes; their carts are put together without iron, consisting 
of four small wheels, each of a single piece of wood; the sides are made 
of the bark of a tree bent round, and the shafts are a couple of fir branches; 
their bridles and traces platted from the bark of trees, or composed merely 
of twisted branches. Their only instrument to construct their huts and 
make their carts is a hatchet. They were servile and cringing in their 
expressions of respect, bowing down to the ground and stopping their 
carts as soon as we came near them, and stood with their caps in their 
hands till we were out of sight. The whole country, except in some 
open places around villages, is one immense forest of firs, perhaps sixty 
feet in height, compact and thick, but very slender.” 


‘Take a notice of a sight in Poland Proper :—- 


“© We had scarcely left the postmaster’s daughter, on the threshold of 
Poland, almost throwing a romance about the Polish women, before I saw 
the most degrading spectacle I ever beheld in Europe, or even in the bar- 
barous countries of the East. Forty or fifty women were at work in the 
fields, and a large, well-dressed man, with a pipe in his mouth and a long 
stick in his hand, was walking among them as overseer. In our country 
the most common labouring man would revolt at the idea of his wife or 
daughter working in the open fields. I had seen it, however, in gallant 
France and beautiful Italy ; but I never saw, even in the barbarous coun- 
tries of the East, so degrading a spectacle as this ; and I could have borne 
it almost anywhere better than in chivalric Poland.” 
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A general sketch of Warsaw does not enhance our notions of the 
Polish nation neither as to the intelligence, the civilization, nor the 
moral character of the people as a whole :— 


“ Immediately on entering it I was struck with the European aspect of 
things. It seemed almost, though not quite, like a city of Western Europe, 
which may, perhaps, be ascribed, in a great measure, to the entire absence 
of the semi-Asiatic costumes so prevalent in all the cities of Russia, and 
even at St. Petersburg; and the only thing I remarked peculiar in the 
cress of the inhabitants was the remnant of a barbarous taste for show, 
exhibiting itself in large breastpins, shirt-buttons, and gold chains over the 
vest; the mustache is universally worn. During the war of the revolution 
immediately succeeding our own, Warsaw stood the heaviest brunt; and 
when Kosciusko fell fighting before it, its population was reduced to seventy- 
five thousand. Since that time it has increased, and is supposed now to 
be one hundred and forty thousand, thirty thousand of whom are Jews. 
Calamity after calamity has befallen Warsaw ; still its appearance is that 
of a gay city. Society consists altogether of two distinct and distant 
orders, the nobles and the peasantry, without any intermediate degrees. 
I except, of course, the Jews, who form a large item in her population, and 
whose long beards, thin and anxious faces, and piercing eyes, met me at 
every corner of Warsaw. ‘The peasants are in the lowest stage of mental 
degradation. The nobles, who are more numerous than in any other country 
in Europe, have always, in the eyes of the public, formed the people of 
Poland. They are brave, prompt, frank, hospitable, and gay, and have 
long been called the French of the North, being French in their habits, 
fond of amusements, and living in the open air, like the lounger in the 
Palais Royal, the Tuileries, the Boulevards, and Luxembourg, and particu- 
larly French in their political feelings, the surges of a revolution in Paris 
being always felt at Warsaw. They regard the Germans with mingled 
contempt and aversion, calling them ‘ dumb’ in contrast with their own 
fluency and loquacity ; and before their fall were called by their neighbours 
the ‘ proud Poles.’ They consider it the deepest disgrace to practise any 
profession, even law or medicine, and, in case of utmost necessity, prefer 
the plough. A Sicilian, a fellow-passenger from Palermo to Naples, who 
one moment was groaning in the agony of sea-sickness, and the next 
playing on his violin, said to me, ‘ Canta il, signore ?’ ‘Do you sing?’ I 
answered ‘No;’ and he continued, * Suonate?’ ‘Do you play?’ I again 
answered ‘ No;’ and he asked me, with great simplicity, ‘Cosa fatte? 
Niente ?? ‘ What do you do? Nothing ?’ and I might have addressed the 
same question to every Pole in Warsaw. The whole business of the country 
is inthe hands of the Jews, and all the useful and mechanical arts are 
practised hy strangers. I did not find a Pole in a single shop in Warsaw ; 
the proprietors of the hotels and coffee-houses are strangers, principally 
Germans; my tailor was a German, my shoemaker a Frenchman, and the 
man who put a new crystal in my watch an Italian from Milan.” 


Cracow at last draws out the accustomed good and fresh feeling 
as well as the graphic powers of our author. But we must stop, 
although many stretches of his journeyings be barren of new in- 
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formation, owing in a great measure to the speed at which he tra- 
velled, and, as respects the latter part, owing frequently no doubt to 
the fact of his going over a great deal of ground during night, yet 
that throughout the volumes the manner in which little incidents 
pertaining to himself are described, and personal occurrences are 
connected with localities, individuals, and national characteristics 
the whole becomes picturesque, entertaining, and not seldom instruc. 
tive. The work will unquestionably be popular, as were the former 
volumes in this country, as they deserve to be. 





Arr. II. 

L’Ottimo Commento della Divina Commedia, Testo Inditto d’un Con- 
temporaneo di Dante. Citato degli Accademici della Crusca. Nuova 
edizione. Pisa. 1837. 

A Commentary on the Divina Commedia of Dante, by one of his Con- 
temporaries: now first published, and the same that is quoted by the 
Academy Della Crusca, under the title of L’Otiomo Commento, or the 


best Commentary. 

To enumerate the principal beauties, or to point out the most splen- 
did scenes of the Commedia, would be a work of time and labour. 
To remark on the different symbolical meanings and allegories, 
which commentators have attached even to the first cantos of the 
Inferno, would be to enter into a nearly interminable discussion. 
We can only mention a very few of the most striking passages in 
this wonderful poem. 

The translation by Cary seems to be the only English one, which 
conveys even a remote idea of the beauty of the original. He has 
followed his author with wonderful fidelity and exactness : his style 
is us severe and devoid of ornament as that of Dante himself. He 
has wisely emancipated himself from the fetters of rhyme, and has 
walked along by the side of his great original with grave and mea- 
sured steps. ‘lhe incalculable difficulties which a foreigner has to 
encounter, in appreciating the merits of a poem which the Italians 
themselves find difficulty in comprehending, render this work a 
valuable addition to English literature. Perhaps had a similar 
translation in the French language been practicable, Voltaire might 
have repented of his hasty judgment,—* Le Dante pourra entrer 
dans les bibliothéques des curieux, mais il ne sera jamais lu.” 

The first scene of the poem is decidedly allegorical, and has given 
rise to an infinity of explanations and commentaries. In the midst 
of the journey of life, the poet finds that he has wandered from the 
direct path, and is alone in a dark and wild forest. He knows not 
how he entered it, having been overwhelmed with sleep. He arrives 
at the foot of a hill, whose summit is gilded by the rays of the 
morning sun. He begins to ascend the hill, but his progress is 
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opposed by a spotted panther,—a fierce lion,—and a hungry wolf. 
He draws back in terror, and perceives a human figure. It is the 
shade of Virgil, who had always been the object of his admiration. 
Virgil explains to him that, by the desire of Beatrice, he has left 
the place of his repose, and descended to earth for the purpose of 
guiding him in the direct path. Then the fear of the poet vanishes, 
and he expresses his renewal of courage in the beautiful simile :— 


“< Quale 1 fioretti, dal notturno gelo 

Chinati e chiusi, poi che’l sol gl’imbianca, 

Si drizzan tutti aperti in loro stelo; 

‘Tal mi fec’io di mia virtute stanca.’ 

“* As flowerets by the frosty air of night, 

Bent down and closed, when day has blanched their leaves, 
Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems ; 

So was my fainting vigour new restored.’”’ 


The expounders of Dante have expended great labour in their ex- 
planation of this first and principal allegory. Most of the ancient 
commentators were of opinion, that ‘ the dark and wild forest in the 
midst of life’s journey,” referred to the innumerable vices and de- 
prayed passions of Dante,—that “‘ the goodly mount” signified vir- 
tue,—the leopard, lion and wolf, luxury, ambition and avarice,— 
Virgil, moral ‘philosophy, and Beatrice, theology. Again, some 
modern commentators, among many arguments against the correct- 
ness of this interpretation, having observed that Virgil, in explain- 
ing to Dante the reasons of Charon’s refusal to ferry him over in his 
bark, says,— 


«* Quinci non passa mai anima buona,” 
« Hence ne’er hath past good spirit,” 


justly remark that this expression could not be applied to one sunk 
in vice ; and have therefore supposed the dark forest to allude to the 
vices and passions, not of Dante, but of mankind in general. 

A modern writer, Giovanni Marchetti, has probably arrived at a 
more just interpretation of the text. He brings many ingenious 
arguments to prove, that the wild and deserted forest signifies the 
misery of Dante, deprived by exile of all that he most valued,—the 
goodly mountain the peace and consolation for which he longed,— 
his passage from the forest to the mountain the increase of hope 
in his soul ; the light of the new day the consolation which he de- 
rived from hope,—the /eovard, beautiful and cruel Florence,—the 
lion France,—the wolf the church of Rome ;—the apparition of 
Virgil, sent by Beatrice, an alleviation to his sorrows by study ; 
theway by which Virgil promised to draw him from that valley, 
his admirable poem, which might induce his country to free him 
from exile,—and the guidance of Virgil the necessary virtue, which 


- he derived from meditating on the works of the Altissimo Poeta. 
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The opening scene of the third canto is magnificent. The poet 
and his guide stand before the everlasting gates of the infernal 
regions, and read their terrible inscription :— 


‘* Per me si va nella citta dolente : 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore ; 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 
Giustizia mosse 7] mio alto fattore 
Fecemi la divina potestate 
La somma sapienza, e’] prima amore. 
Dinanzi a me non fur cose create 
Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro; 
Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.’’ 
‘Through me you pass into the city of woe, 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved ; 
To rear me was the task of Power divine, 
Supremest Wisdom, and primeval Love. 
Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 
All hope abandon,—ye who enter here.” 


Although the Divine Comedy must completely baffle the rules of 
French criticism, we cannot but be astonished, on reading M. Sis- 
mondi’s translation of various passages of Dante, at the want, either 
of attention or knowledge of the language, displayed by that cele- 
brated writer on various occasions ; and on none more than in his 
translation of this very passage. Dante, who is always a theologian 
even in the midst of the most poetical ideas, by— 





‘** Power Divine, 
Supremest Wisdom and Primeval Love,” 


evidently refers to the three persons of the Trinity. M. Sismondi 
overlooks this intention, and thereby entirely alters the sense of the 
passage, which he renders thus :— 


‘** Pour moi s’unit 4 la haute puissance, 
Le sage Amour du divin Créateur.” 


While the terrible inscription appears traced in obscure characters 
vpon Hell’s portal,—sighs,groans and lamentations, mingled with 
hoarse and angry voices, are heard from within. Virgil explains to 
his pupil, that this is the abode of those indifferent men who on 
earth did neither good nor evil ; who hid their talent in the ground. 
They are mingled with the angels who were neither rebellious nor 
true to their Maker. Neither heaven, nor hell will receive them. 
The shade of the Mantuan mentions them with unutterable scorn :— 

‘* Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa; 
Misericordia e giustizia gli sdegna. 
Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda, e passe.” 
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‘* Fame of them the world hath none, 
Nor suffers, mercy and justice scorn them both. 
Speak not of them, but look, and pass them by.” 


‘The spirits are ferried over the Acheron by Charon, with eyes of 
“ burning coal ;” for Dante has no scruple in mingling the ancient 
mythological belief with Christian revelation :— 


‘Caron demonio con occhi di bragia, 
Loro accennando, tutte le raccoglie ; 
Batte col remo qualunque si adagia.”’ 


‘‘ Charon, demoniac form, 
With eyes of burning coal, collects them all, 


Beck’ning ; and each, that lingers, with his oar 
Strikes.” 





Michel Angelo, in his Last Judgment, has designed the ideas of 
Dante, with the exactness of a faithful translator. He has been 
especially true to his original in the figure of Charon in his bark, 
striking the lingering spirits with his oar. It is a matter of eternal 
regret to the admirers both of the poet and the artist, that a cop 
of Landino’s Commentary of Dante, which was enriched with de- 
signs by Michel Angelo of al! the figures mentioned in the poem, in 
every variety of action and attitude, was lost in a sea-voyage. 

Minos, the Judge of Ancient Hell, is introduced by Dante as a 
modern Demon. Here Buonarotti again follows the ideas of Dante, 
and with something of the satirical genius of the Poet, has revenged 
himself on one Biagio da Cesena, who displeased him by some cri- 
ticisms on his works, by painting him to the life under the figure of 
the Infernal Judge. 

It is in the circle over which Minos presides, that the horrors of 
the Infernal regions commence. Until then, we meet only those 
whose sole crime was ignorance of the truths of Christianity ;—they 
are sad, but suffer no torture :— 


‘‘ Genti v’eran con occhi tardi e gravi, 
Di grande autorita ne’ lor sembianti: 
Parlavan rado con voci soavi.” 
“ There dwelt a race, who slow their eyes around 
Majestically moved, and in their port 
Bore eminent authority : they spake 
Seldom, but all their words were tuneful sweet.” 


And now begins a series of the most appalling pictures that the 
human imagination has ever conceived ; different gradations of horror 
and degrees of torture, represented in the most vivid colours. 

‘ Christianity,” says M. Ginguené, “attributes to hell but two 
kinds of punishment ;—fire and eternal damnation ; that is to say, 
the eternal deprivation of the suvereign good. Dante borrowed 
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from the hell of the ancients the idea of a variety of torments 
suited to the diversity of crimes ;—and this idea, which saved him 
from a fatiguing uniformity, furnished him with numerous pictures, 
contrasts and gradations of terror. Wind, rain, hail, devouring and 
gnawing insects, kindled tombs, burning sands, monstrous serpents, 
flames, frozen plains, and at length an ocean of transparent ice, 
under which the damned suffer, and keep eternal silence—such are 
the terrible resources which he found in this fruitful idea.” 

Terror and pity are the chief emotions which agitate us, as we 
read these vivid descriptions. The mind reposes with a more 
mournful interest and one of a gentler nature, upon some passages ; 
—as for instance on the affecting episode of I’rancesca da Rimini, 
so well known, so universally admired, and which can never lose its 
charm, so long as one human heart beats with human feeling. ‘Truly 
this episode is as a trembling moon-beam amidst the dark storm— 
soft, gentle and melancholy—yet deepening by contrast the surround- 
ing gloom. ‘There is one touch in it which evinces the poet’s inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature. It is that where Francesca, 
while her lover stands sighing by her side, silent and sunk in grief, 
exclaims with a kind of desperate joy :— 


‘ Questi, che mai da me non sia diviso.”’ 
‘He who ne’er from me shall separate.”’ 


The contrast between the feelings of the lovers is finely imagined. 

The chief reason of our intense interest in this poem is the dim, 
uncertain light by which the various scenes are beheld. Something 
always remains through which we cannot penetrate; some object, 
to discover which we strain our eyes in the obscurity. This love 
of mystery is inherent in the human mind. It is the aspiring of 
the immortal soul after that knowledge, which cannot be acquired 
on this side the grave. Like Dante, we find ourselves in the midst 
of life’s journey. We know not whence we came, nor whither we 
go; i we shall seek to penetrate the darkness, and to elucidate 
the mysterious truths, which revelation has dimly shadowed forth, 
till eternal light shall be poured upon the obscurity. Then, like the 
poet, when he drank of the pure waters of Paradise, and was admitted 
to a view of the Eternal City, we shall quench our thirst at the 
Everlasting Fountain, and our eyes being opened, we shall find how 
trifling is the sum of all human knowledge. 

The description of the City of Dis, with its burning towers, 
guarded by innumerable demons, who furiously oppose the entrance 
of a living man, is sublime in horror ; and the angry angel, travers- 
ing the Styx with unwet feet, announced by a “ loud-crashing” 
and terrible sound that made either shore tremble, is a grand and 
fearful picture. 

There is something inexpressibly dreary and horrible in the 
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description of the vast plains, covered with open sepulchres, and 
separated by flames which burn for ever, without consuming their 
victims. A voice issues from the midst, and the proud Farinata, 
who scorns even the torments of hell, lifts his head from his tomb, 
on hearing the language of his native land. He disdainfully inquires 
who were the poet’s ancestors, and recognising in him a political 
adversary, proudly recounts his exploits. 

Yet even here there is a beautiful touch of simple and gentle feel- 
ing. Cavalcante, the father of Guido, rises from his tomb, and 
eagerly inquires for his son—then thinking from the hesitation of 
Dante that the prince is no more, he falls back supinely into his 
sepulchre, forgetting his own fate in sorrow for that of his son, 
deprived for ever of ‘‘ the blessed day-light.” 

In proportion as the crimes of the lost souls have been more 
atrocious, the horrors of their torments increase. We pass into the 
abyss guarded by the Minotaur and the Centaurs—we cross the 
river of boiling blood, in which are plunged the souls of tyrants— 
we follow the poet in his dreary journey through the dark forest, 
whose trees bear thorns and poison, and in whose rough and knotted 
trunks dwell the imprisoned souls of suicides, to the plain of burning 
sand, on which descends an eternal rain of fiery flakes—till at length 
the imagination, nearly fatigued with all these horrors, gladly reposes 
upon a more gentle picture. 

In the midst of the burning sands, one of the pale and trembling 
phantoms recognises Dante. It is the shade of his master, Bru- 
netto Latini. ‘The poet approaches, in an attitude of profound 
reverence and pity, and, with words full of tenderness, expresses his 
unchanging gratitude for the care which Brunetto had taken of him 
in his youth. 

The winged monster Geryon, wheeling his downward flight through 
the darkness, with his trembling rider, is an image at once grotesque 
and sublime. He swims slowly through the void, where no sound 
is heard, but the roar of the torrent descending to the gulf. ‘“ ‘This 
extraordinary descent,” says M. Ginguené, “ is painted with fright- 
ful reality. We partake of the terrors of the poet, thus suspended 
over the abyss, and we almost feel our head grow giddy as we see 
him descend.” | 

We feel increasing wonder at the genius of the poet, when the 
same pencil, which produced these images of horror, traces with 
—_ spirit a picture of the simple cares and comforts of the vil- 
ager :— 


“Tn quella parte del giovinetto anno, 
Che’ | sole i crin sotto l’Aquario tempra, 
E gia le notti al mezzo di sen vanno: 

Quando la brina in su la terra assempra 
L’imagine di sua sorella bianca, 

Ma poco dura alla sua penna teinpra ; 
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Lo vilanello, a cul la roba manca, 
Si leva, e guarda, e vede la campagna 
Biancheggiar tutta, ond’ ei si batte l'anca: 
Ritorna a casa, e qua e la si lagna, 
Come ’] tapin, che non sa che si faccia : 
Poi riede, e la speranza ringavagna, 
Veggendo ’] mondo aver cangiata faccia 
In poco d’ora, e prende suo vincastro, 
E fuor le pecorelle a pascer caccia.” 


“In the year’s early nonage, when the sun 
Tempers his tresses in Aquarius’ urn, 
And row towards equal day the nights recede, 
When, as the rime upon the earth puts on 
Her dazzling sister’s image, but not long 
Her milder sway endures; then riseth up 
The village hind, whom fails his wintry store, 
And looking out beholds the plain around 
All whitened: whence impatiently he smites 
His thighs, and to his hut returning in, 
There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, 
As a discomfited and helpless man ; 
Then comes he forth again, and feels new hope 
Spring in his bosom, finding e’en thus soon 
The world hath changed its countenance, grasps his crook, 
And forth to pasture drives his little flock.” 


Perhaps none but those who are banished for ever from their 
native land, can fully appreciate the natural beauty of those lines, 
where a condemned soul, tormented by devouring thirst, recalls to 
his mind the clear streams and shady groves of Italy. The remem- 
brance of its blue skies and balmy air is of itself sufficient torture :— 





*‘ Li ruscelletti, che de’ verdi colli 
Del Casentin, discendon giuso in Arno, 
Facendo i lor canali e freddi e molli, 
Sempre mi stanno innanzi, e non indarnu, 

Che !’ immagine lor dia pid m’asciuga, 
Che ’1 male ond’io nel volto mi discarno.” 

“ The tills, that glitter down the grassy slopes 
Of Casentino, making fresh and soft 
The banks whereby they glide to Arno’s stream, 
Stand ever in my view; and not in vain; 
For more the pictured semblance dries me up, 


Much more than the disease, which makes the flesh 
Desert these shrivelled cheeks.” 





The gloom and sublimity are less broken in upon by gentle images, 
as we descend lower into the regions of despair. We arrive at the 
central pit, guided by that false light, which was “less than the 
night and less than the day ;”—where the blast of the horn resounds 
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among the gigantic forms, which are ranged like towers on the brink 
of the abyss. In the last circle with its frozen lake, where the 
assassins are plunged in ‘‘ thick-ribbed ice,’”’ we arrive at the mag- 
nificent episode of Ugolino. 

As the Francesca da Rimini moves us with pity, so here our 
tears are congealed with horror ;—and yet, as the wretched father 
himself says,— 


« Ben se’ crudel, se tu gid non ti duoli, 
Pensando cid, ch’al mio cuor s‘annunziava : 
E se non piangi, di che pianger suoli ?”’ 
—‘ Right cruel art thou, if no pang 
Thou feel’st at thinking what my heart foretold ; 
And if not now, why use thy tears to flow ?” 





It is the simplicity, the pathos, with which is recorded the dread- 
ful fact of a father and his children shut up in a lune tower over- 
looking the Arno, and left there to perish with hunger, that freezes 
our blood as we read. ‘They hear the gates locked, the key is thrown 
into the river. The children, who in their sleep wept, and asked 
for bread, awaken. ‘The father looks at them, and sheds no tear. 
They weep,—and his little Anselm says,— 


“Tu guardi si padre ; che hai?” 
* Thou lookest so! Father, what ails thee ?” 


Days pass on.—One by one the children die. Humanity shud- 
ders at the rest. It seems as if a word more, a word less, would 
mar the terrible simplicity of the picture. 

Lucifer, ‘“‘ that Emperor, who sway the realm of sorrow,” sur- 
rounded by eternal ice, solitude, and silence, is the last gigantic 
picture of the Inferno. 

We feel as if we breathed a new atmosphere ; as if, like the poet 
himself, we washed from our faces the smoke of the infernal bra- 
ziers, when we arrive at the opening canto of Purgatory. The style 
suddenly becomes serene and brilliant, like a song of triumph after 
a funeral chant. The poet stands by the sea, at the foot of the 
mountain of Purgatory, and rejoices in his passage from obscurity 
to light. Nearly the first picture which we behold is a bark, float- 
ing rapidly over the waters, filled with souls on their way to the 
region of purification, conducted by an angel with white and luminous 
wings, which strike the air, and guide the boat. Sounds of holy 
melody are heard. The shades are chanting the hymn, which was 
sung by the Israelites on leaving Egypt. 

Among the spirits, Dante meets with his friend and musical in- 
structor, Casella. The living man would embrace the shade, and 
finds nothing but empty air. Then Dante prays Casella to sing, if 
death has not made him lose the remembrance of his art ; and the 
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musician sings one of the canzones of the poet, with so melodious 
and touching a voice, that the shades crowd round to listen, and 
stand enraptured. The music of Italy,—the melody of other days 
sung by the sea-shore of another world,—forms a beautiful scene, 
and fills the mind with a pleasing sadness. 
Alone, and apart from a crowd of shades, the poet observes the 
proud Italian bard, Sordello of Mantua. famed for the harmony of 
the people in the days of chivalry ; who united the glory of military 
renown to his poetic talent; one of those troubadour-chevaliers, 
“‘who could only breathe their harmonious sighs at the feet of a 
princess.”” He does not answer when Virgil speaks to him,— 





« Lasciava /o gir, solo guardano 
A guisa di leon quando si posa. 


——— ‘“ But let Aim onward pass, 
Eyeing us as a lion on his watch.” 


But when he hears that Virgil is a native of Mantua, he rises and 
embraces him ;—and on learning that he is none other than the 
‘Glory of Latium,” he falls at his feet. 

The approach of evening is announced in these beautiful and 
affecting lines :— 


‘* Era gia l’ora che volge ’| disio 
A’ naviganti e’ ntenerisce ’] cuore, 
Lo di, che han detto a’dolci amici, a Dio; 
E che lo nuovo peregrin d’ amore 
Punge, se cde squilla di lontano, 
Che paja ’] giorno pianger che si muore.” 
‘© Now was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends farewell, 
And pilgrim newly on his ruad with love 
Thrills, if he hear the vesper bell from far, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day.” 


Though Purgatory is a region of pain and sorrow, it is sorrow 
illuminated by hope. The terror which weighed down our spirits 
in the regions of despair ceases ; the pictures assume a brighter 
character ; their colouring becomes more brilliant. The poem is now 
enriched with glowing descriptions, mingled with natural and pa- 
thetic ideas. The soft and holy music, the angels with their bril- 
liant robes, golden hair and snow-white wings,—the meeting be- 
tween friends who had on earth known and loved one another, and 
who continue to take a deep interest in the affairs of a world which 
remains vivid in the memories of those who have not yet tasted of 
the joys of Paradise,—the whole is mingled with thoughts so just 
and philosophical, and with so profound a knowledge of human 
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nature, as to pony the epithet of divine, which has been bestowed 
upon the work. 

When they have passed from circle to circle, and have arrived at 
the last which conducted to the terrestrial Paradise, the angel of 
God appears before them :— 


‘* E cantava: Bealt mundo corde, 
In voce assai pit che la nostra viva, 
Poscia: pit non si va, se pria non morde, 
Anime sante, il fuoco: entrate in esso, 
Ed al cantar di la non siate sorde.” 
‘“‘ « Blessed are the pure 
In heart,’ he sang, then near him as we came, 
‘ Go ye not further, holy spirits!’ he cried, 
‘ Ere the fire pierce you: enter in: and list 
Attentive to the song ye hear from thence.’ ”’ 


When the poet hesitates to enter into the flames through which 
he must pass before reaching Paradise, Virgil says, 





‘‘ or vedi, figlio, 

Fra Beatrice e te é questo muro. 
~-—* Mark now, my son, 

From Beatrice thou art by this wall 
Divided.” 


At the name of Beatrice, Dante unresistingly follows his guide. 

The Terrestrial Paradise is the emblem of primitive innocence, 
or, according to some theologians, the type of the church. The 
description of the young and beautiful Matilda, singing and gather- 
ing flowers by the side of the limpid waters, under the shadows of 
the eternal trees,—her sweet laugh, brilliant eyes, and melodious 
song,—is a beautiful picture, whatever be its allegorical meaning. 

The approach of Beatrice is announced with pomp and splendour. 
The whole forest becomes brilliantly illuminated, and a soft melody 
is heard through the air. The symbolic procession which follows 
is taken from the sacred images in the Old Testament; and the 
hymns, partly from the Psalms of David, and partly from the 
writings of Virgil. 

The mysterious chariot, which contains the object of the poet’s 
deathless adoration, is surrounded by saints and angels who sing 
“in holy chant,”—and shower around them ‘‘ unwithering lilies.” 


‘* To vidi gid nel cominciar del giorno, 
La parte oriental tutta rosata, 
E l’altro ciel di bel sereno adorno, 

E la faccia del Sol nascere ombrata 
Si che per temperanza di vapori 
L’occhio lo sostenea lunga fiata ; 
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* Cosi dentro una nuvola di fiori, 
Che dalle mani angeliche saliva 
E ricadeva git dentro e di fuori. 

Sovra candida vel, cinta d’oliva, 
Donna m’apparve, sotto verde manto, 
Vestita di color di fiamma viva, 

E lo spirito mio, che gia cotanto 
Tempo era stato con la sua presenza, 
Non era di stupor, tremando, affranto. 

Senza degli occhi aver pir conoscenza, 
Per occulta virtt, che da lei mosse, 

D’ antico amor senti “la gran potenza.”’ 


‘* T have beheld, ere now, at break of day 
The eastern clime all roseate, and the sky 
Opposed, one deep and beautiful serene; 

And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 
Attempered at his rising, that the eye 

Long while endured the sight ; thus, in a cloud 
Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 
And down within and outside of the car 

Fell showering, in white veil with olive wreathed 
A virgin in my view appeared, beneath 

Green mantle, robed in hue of living flame, 

And o’er my spirit, that so long a time 

Had from her presence felt no shuddering dread, 
Albeit mine eyes discerned her not, there moved 
A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 

The power of ancient love was strong within me.’’ 


He turns towards Virgil, to express his awe and rapture ; but 
Virgil, his guide and ‘‘ best-loved father,” has left him ;—and in a 


transport of mingled feeling, he weeps. Then, for the first time, 
Beatrice speaks :— 


** Dante, perché Virgilio se ne vada, 

Non piangere anche, non piangere ancora, 

Che pianger ti convien per altra spada.”’ 

‘* Dante! weep not that Virgil leaves thee; nay 
Weep thou not yet: behoves thee feel the edge 
Of other sword, and thou shalt weep for that.”’ 


The only human interest, which we feel after entering Paradise, 
is in the poet himself. We cannot sympathize in the perfect hap- 
piness of those glorious beings, who feel neither hope nor fear. The 
whole becomes a scene of splendour and beauty, music and light; 
and in the midst of all this ethereal glory are theological discussions 
and metaphysical disquisitions, making of Paradise an academic 
school, surrounded by the most brilliant and magic colouring. 

As they advance in their aérial journey, Beatrice fixes her eagle 
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gaze on the sun, and the poet looks in her eyes, until their bright- 
ness grows too dazzling. ‘hey hear the harmony of the spheres, 
and the astronomical system is explained by Beatrice. They visit 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter,—they ascend to Saturn 
on a golden ladder covered with stars; and having entered the 
constellation Gemini, the poet turns his glance towards the earth, 
and smiles at its “ pitiful semblance.” 

Each planet is inhabited by myriads of happy souls; and as they 
ascend higher, the beauty of Beatrice becomes more radiant ; until 
it is as difficult to gaze upon her, as upon the stars themselves. 

They visit the garden, where, among innumerable flowers of a 
thousand dyes, blooms the mystic Rose, in which the Word became 
flesh. This is the figure under which the Catholic Poets have 
always delighted to speak of the Holy Virgin. She is surrounded 
by ‘‘ legions of splendours,” amidst melody to which the sweetest 
earthly music sounds as “ a rent cloud, when it grates the thunder.” 
The whole description is gorgeous in design and colouring, and the 
scene terminates by the holy legions chanting the “ Regina Celi.” 


** So sweetly, the delight hath left me never.” 


The splendour grows fatiguing. ‘The emblematical meaning, con- 
tained in the descriptions, can alone give interest to the enumera- 
tion of the nine choirs of angels, burning eternally with Divine Love, 
—of the Seraphim and Cherubim,—the Dominions, Virtues and 
Powers,—the Principalities and Arch-angels. 

In the ninth circle, all is light, and love, and joy. A river of 
light flows through the centre, bordered with flowers of incredible 
beauty. From the river issued brilliant sparkles, which flew amongst 
the flowers, where they seemed like “rubies chased in gold.” 
By the desire of Beatrice, Dante drinks of this water, and his eyes 
being opened, he sees that the sparks are angels, and the flowers, 
mortals. He beholds in a vast circle of light more than a million 
of thrones, disposed like the leaves of a rose, where sit angels and 
the souls of just men made perfect. An innumerable host of celes- 
tial beings, with faces of flame and wings of gold, float over the 
Eternal City. Here Beatrice leaves him, and resumes her throne 
of light, ** in the third circle from the highest.” 

The poet’s next guide is the venerable Saint Bernard, who ina 
beautiful and solemn prayer, supplicates the Virgin Mary that 
Dante may be enabled to contemplate the brightness of the Divine 
Majesty. ‘The prayer is heard. He receives a glimpse of the Great 
Mystery ; and declares his inability to describe what he beheld. . 

Here terminates this wonderful poem,—unique in its beauties, 
and even in its faults. ‘I'he age was answerable for the latter ; the 
merit of the former belongs to the poet. ‘‘ There is more to be 
learned,” says Alfieri, ‘‘ from the faults of Dante, than from the 
beauties of any other writer.” 
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If posthumous glory can soothe the shade of departed genius, the 
stern spirit of Dante may reposein peace. The first tribute paid to 
his memory was by Guido ; and the voice of friendship pronounced 
his funeral oration. Ravenna, which received the stranger in 
exile, first mourned his loss, and hallowed his remains. 

But death is a fire, which purities the true gold from the extra. 
neous dross. Florence mourned, when too late, her ingratitude 
towards the noblest of her sons. His fellow-citizens humbled them. 
selves before the memory of the illustrious dead. From hatred 
they passed to admiration,—from admiration, to awe and reverence, 
Like the barbarians, among whom Saint Paul sought shelter at 
Melita, after denouncing him as a criminal, they were now ready to 
worship him as a God. 


Already was accomplished the prediction, which the poet puts 
into the mouth of Ser Brunetto, 


‘‘ La tua fortuna tanto onor ti serba, 


Che I’una parte, e l’altra avranno fame 
Di te.” 


‘* Thy fortune hath such honour in reserve, 


That thou by either party shalt be craved 
With hunger keen.” 


Embassies were sent to Ravenna to implore the restoration of 
the poet’s ashes to his birth-place, but the request was refused. 
Michel Angelo,—whose genius so closely resembled that of the 
“© gran padre Alighier,” that his sculptureis like the poetry of 
Dantein marble,—Michel Angelo himself in after ages repeated the 
prayer in vain. Even the authoritative demand of the Pope was 
unheeded ; and Florence remains exposed to the reproach of the 
traveller, who vainly searches among her illustrious dead for the 
tomb of the Father of Italian poetry. 


“ Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 
Like Scipio, buried by the upraiding shore ; 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard, whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages.” 


{n ancient days, he would have been deified. In a Christian 
country, though altars did not blaze, statues were raised and medals 
coined in his honour. Besides the profound and subtle allegory 
which the poem contained, and the bold strain of prophetic denun- 
ciation which it assumed, it had a yet stronger hold on the curiosity 
of the age in which it was written. A strong personal interest was 
felt in discovering the key to the various characters therein repre- 
sented. The most illustrious families beheld their kinsmen and 
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acquaintance, their friends and foes, registered in this undying re- 
cord,—as in the enjoyment of perpetual bliss, or consigned to eter- 
nal infamy. A line, a word frequently designated them ; their place 
of abode, their heraldic insignia, the catastrophe of their death, 
sometimes the one crime which had blotted their escutcheon. 

Homer retraced the heroic ages of Greece; Virgil, those of 
ancient Italy ; Milton, in later times, chose for his theme the history 
and fate of the original parents of mankind. His characters were 
angels of light and darkness; or man in his primitive state, but a 
little lower than the angels themselves. These poets were travellers 
in unknown and distant regions, who were enabled to display to their 
fellow-men the marvellous treasures, which they had brought from 
an unexplored land. They exhibited to their countrymen those 
gieat names which are hallowed by the lapse of ages,—h«roes, whose 
mighty deeds raised them to the rank of gods; or mortals, coeval 
with creation’s dawn, with whom the celestial spirits deigned to 
hold communion. 

It was not so with the great Florentine. His characters were 
those of his own period, with whose history the public were ac- 
quainted, and whose families and descendants were alive, and fre- 
quently in the enjoyment of wealth and power. But the position 
in which he placed them, threw an interest round their story, 
stronger than could have been produced by the adventures of any 
individual, however illustrious, of a more remote date. The terror 
and pity, and in some cases the vengeance of the Italians was 
awakened, when the shadowy forms of their contemporaries were 
made to pass in review before them, stripped of those external ad- 
vantages which while living had rendered them respected, and had 
cast a veil over their crimes. 





Art. III.—The Life, Times, and Characteristics of John Bunyan, 
Author of the Pilgrim’s Progress. By Rosertr Patup. Author of 
“ The Life and Times of Whitefield ;”’ “ The Experimental Guides,” &c. 
London: Virtue. 1839. 

Never before did the tinker of Elstow, the author of the noblest and 

most instructive allegory that ever was imagined and composed by 

uninspired man, meet with such a cordial and congenial biographer 
and critical commentator as the present. We have perused the 
volume from beginning to end with unabated and ever-increasing de- 
light. It may be that some captious reviewers will pronounce the 
author’s manner and arrangement as being prolix, and insist that 
he has frequently and needlessly repeated himself and the same 
things. But for our part a much larger volume would have been 
welcome about John Bunyan, provided it continued to teem with 
such a variety and wealth of facts as well as comments by one who 
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has such a love and knowledge of his subject as Mr. Philip dis. 
plays. It is not only a fine and enlightened enthusiasm which 
pervades every chapter and that distinguishes the book, but the 
reader cannot avoid concluding that the author has during the 
entire period of his life, ever since he was able to enjoy the spiritual 
dream that spell-binds every girl and boy, made the genius and 
history of John Bunyan his unceasing study. No research, no 
labour has been spared, either as regards local traditions scattered, 
and never before published documents, or a careful comparison of all 
that has been written concerning his hero, to place him living and 
life-like before us. And who is there, alive or dead, whose image 
one so delights to contemplate or that can be so vividly repre- 
sented, so fondly identified, as the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
that whole-length portrait of Bunyan himself as Montgomery has 
pronounced-it? In a happy hour Mr. Philip resolved to be the 
artist. 

There have been many biographical notices of Bunyan, some of 
them by authors who stand high in the republic of letters,—Dr. 
Southey, for example. But the fact is as stated by Mr. Philip, 
that these productions have one and all only amounted to sketches 
and never to such a full analysis of his genius, his works, and 
career as to entitle any of them to the eminent designation, a life. 
Fach has done little more than repeat the o/d facts with more or 
less grace. Besides, the most eminent of these writers have had 
few motives beyond such as are of a purely literary character to 
answer; a restriction, we regard as being the most unfortunate 
possible in the present case. What is John Bunyan if we disjoin 
from the great objects of his concern,—his experiences and his 
theology? He was one of the finest, and, in reference to compa- - 
ratively small things, one of the most liberal of Dissenters, especially 
when the age in which he flourished is contemplated. He was one 
of the fairest and most consistent Calvinists in regard to the leading 
doctrines of religion that ever lived. Now, upon neither the subject 
of ecclesiastical government nor of faith has Dr. Southey, for instance, 
a due sympathy so as to have guided him to a full and perfectly 
candid appreciation of Bunyan. We once heard a venerable lady, 
and one of no mean discernment, declare that the Doctor was inca- 
pable of doing justice to the author of the Pilgrim, for that he did not 
understand his creed and practice. We are not pretending to offer 
any opinion upon the respective merits of different sects or cha- 
racters ; but we fearlessly assert that the want of tolerance and of 
sympathy to which we have made allusion, must act as a bar to 4 
just appreciation of the entire character of any consistent religionist, 
and never surely more fatally than when one of the most sweeping 
and imaginative minds, and one of the most extrardinary mental 
experiences, are the subject of delineation and appreciation. 

Now, whatever may be Mr. Philip’s relative abilities in a literary 
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sense as compared with those of Dr. Southey, it must be confessed 
by every one who peruses the volume now before us, or any of his 
other numerous works, that they are of no mean order. Admit but 
that he can do justice to his own sentiments, and express them 
clearly, and we think he will be in regard to Bunyan or any other 
fervid and renowned Calvinist, a far more competent biographer, 
seeing that he himself is heart and soul a disciple of the Geneva- 
school, than any /ittérateur of much less stringent and enthusiastic 
principles and tendencies. It is this perfect sympathy, and the 
fearless as well as forcible manner in which he avows his opinions 
and enters into the experience of Bunyan, that has invested his 
vork with such a charm in our estimation,—a work of intense love 
nd protracted labour and investigation,—a work avowedly intended 
as much for the church as for the world; and, indeed, forming one 
in a series of the author’s “‘ Experimental Guides for the Perplexed 
and the Doubting.” 

Before calling the attention of our readers to some specimens, we 
have only further to state that our author entertains hopes that 
some of Bunyan’s Remains, which have never been published, will 
be drawn from their secrecy by certain appeals which occur in the 
volume. Tor such treasures, he seems to look fully as confidently 
to the other side of the Atlantic as to this country. If any such 
exist, we cannot doubt of their being promptly forwarded to one 
who has already added so much that is new in this Life, and who 
has so ably and zealously illustrated what is old as well as what is 
novel. Let us add, that the present volume is to be followed by a 
standard family edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, from Bunyan’s 
revised text ; to be illustrated by old prints or new drawings of its 
local scenery, and with notes chiefly from his own pen; a re- 
print, which, it need not be feared by the editor or the publisher, 
will, after such a forerunner as the present, occupy a high station 
among the numberless impressions already existing. 

Mr. Philip’s vivid conceptions, and the pleasant gossip he fre- 
quently employs when detailing his conceptions and imaginings 
regarding Bunyan, may be judged of from what he says in the very 
first paragraph of his book, and where he describes his feelings 
when visiting Bedford to collect facts and impressions relative to 
his hero. On entering the town he seems to have associated every- 
thing with Bunyan, to enshrine anything with his Pilgrim—a pro- 
per and propitious state of mind for him who desired to do justice 
to the Glorious Dreamer. He says, “ the town, indeed, did not 
seem to me ‘the City of Destruction ;’ and the bridge was too good, 
and the water too clear to allow the river to be regarded as the 
‘ Slough of Despond ;’ but it was hardly possible not to see Chris- 
tian in every poor man who carried a burden, and Christiana in every 
poor woman who carried a market-basket in one hand, and led a 
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child with the other. One sweet-looking peasant girl, also, might 
have been Mercy’s youngest sister. She would have been beauti- 
ful anywhere ; but she was enchanting upon the spot where Bunyan’s 
Mercy (that finished portrait of female loveliness) had walked and 
wept.” It does not appear, however, that Mr. Philip discovered an 
one who could be taken for a representative or genuine copy of the 
Dreamer himself. . 
Every one who knows anything of Bunyan is aware of the 
wickedness of his youth, and of his early manhood, as also of the 
fierceness of his religious convictions,—of his protracted and diver- 
sified mental agonies,—of his contests with Satan, and of his final 
triumph and transcendant victory over all temptations and trials in 
the world. No romance was ever so wonderful or half so arrest- 
ting, unless his splendid allegory, as his actual history. Perhaps 
nothing is more remarkable in it than the checks that struck his 
conscience during his blaspheming career ; and to a mind less ner- 


vously strung such appeals would have passed over him like the 
vagrant wind. Ior example, he says :— 


*“«* One day, as I was standing at a neighbour’s shop-window, cursing and 
swearing, and playing the mad-man, atter my wonted manner, there sat 
within the woman of the house, and heard me; who, though she wasa 
very loose ungodly wretch’ (in this all the old accounts of her agree),* yet 
protested, I swore and cursed at that most fearful rate, that she was made 
to tremble to hear me: and told me farther, that I was the ungodliest fel- 
low for swearing that she ever heard in all her life; and that I, by thus 


dving, was enough to spoil all the youth in the whole town, if they came 
but in my company.’ ” 


A considerable time elapsed after this before he betook himself 
to a course of religious inquiry among a certain class of consistent 
professors, who were really eager to do him good ; but whose wis- 
dom was not equal to their zeal. We copy some remarks in rela- 
tion to this passage in his history :— 


“ Bunyan’s friends, indeed, were all as ignorant of his malady as him- 
self. They neither saw nor suspected any thing in his case, but tempta- 
tion and the power of conscience; and, accordingly, suggested nothing 
to him but spiritual consolation. his, of course, he both needed and 
deserved from them: but he needed also medical treatment, and more 
interesting employment than tinkering. I do not know that he was as 
poor a hand at mending old kettles, as Carey was at making new shves; 
but he was as evidently out of his element. His craft gave neither plea- 
sure nor play to his sea-dike restlessness of mind, and but little bracing 
to his nerves, except when he was walking his rounds: and the clink of 
the hammer, and the rasp of the file, irritated them more than his exercise 
could counteract. He wanted, although he knew it not, something to do, 
which would have expended the surplus energy of his mind, or absorbed 
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his attention during the greater part of every day, or compelled him to 
think about others as well as himself. Had Gifford set him to teach the 
poor children of Elstow to read the Bible on the Sabbath evenings or 
mornings, as well as set him to the study of his own heart and experience, 
Bunyan would have plunged into the work, and thus lost sight of himself 
for the time, in the pleasure of doing good. But itis useless to rezret 
now, except in order to warn others against thinking of themselves only, 
and against living only to think. Weshall soon see that when Bunyan 
began tu preach and write for the benefit of others, he soon got over his 
personal fears. 

“One of his counsellors must have been a very weak man: for he 
gave in atcnce to the absurd fear, that Bunyan had ‘ sinned the sin against 
the Holy Ghost.’ ‘1 told him all my case,’ he says, ‘and also, that I was 
afraid [ had committed the unpardonable sin.’ He said, he thought so 
too. Here, therefore, I had but cold comfort. And yet, this man was 
an ‘antient Christian,’ by report! Young as Bunyan was, however, he 
had sense enough to see that a man, who could take this for granted, so 
readily and coolly, was any thing but a wise man. ‘ Talking a little 
more with him,’ he says, ‘I found him, though a good man, a stranger 
to much combat with the devil. Wherefore I went again to God for 
mercy still, as well as I could.’ ” 


Mr. Philip’s views on the subject of Satanic agency will be read 
by every one that seeks not refuge in levity or scepticism with deep 
interest. But it is not for us to enter upon the subject. We may 
mention, however, that he strenuously resists that sort of philosophy 
that would interpret the language of Scripture otherwise than lite- 
rally regarding the personality of the Devil. In some passages, 
we confess, he startled us in mapping out the whereabouts of the 
Spirit, We think the familiarity of expression sometimes applied 
might also be advantageously altered in a second edition. 

We proceed to copy another passage illustrative of the Halls in 
which Bunyan studied divinity, and of some of the Doctors at whose 
feet he bent. The work of Luther, to be alluded to, was that cele- 
brated one on the Galatians; its boldness and force appearing to 
suitthe wandering Tinker’s mind, as the production of a congenial 
nature. Very few were the books to which he had access, before he 
volumnicusly wrote himself. Had it been otherwise how much of 
his originality and his splendour would have been lost : — 


«Tt should be for ever remembered, also, where Bunyan studied Luther 
and the Bible at thistime. It was alternately in the barns where he 
slept on straw, and under the lonely trees where he rested himself. He 
‘watched for the morning,’ upon a bed which-had no attractions, when 
he awoke from his first sleep. Even the Sluggard would hardly have 
turned himself to slumber again amongst the sacking and litter of a 
Tinker’s couch. For although Bunyan was now an honest man, and 
known as such in his rounds, the barn was his only dormitory, and the 
corn-cloth his only counterpane, and his own wallet stuffed with his 
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clothes, or a corn-sheaf, his only pillow. He rarely knew the luxury of 
a blanket, or even of a chaff bolster. It was from such couches he arose 
with the sun, to search the Scriptures, and to ponder Luther’s paradoxes, 
whilst all nature was cool, and calm, and bright, around him. In like 
manner, when he rested during the heat of the day under the trees or 
the hedges, all his cares at this time only sent him to his Bible, whilst all 
his tastes enjoyed the scenery and the solitude. 

‘Much of the vividness of his conceptions arose from these circum. 
stances. And then, he had just suffered so much at home, whilst brooding in 
silence over dark and daring thoughts, that both Nature and Revelation 


were almost new to him, when he resumed his communion with them in 
his old rounds.” 


There was one source of propitious influence, which Mr. Philip 
has in a most touching manner noticed and dwelt upon without 
striving to clothe it with an exaggerated and false character or mode 
of operation, to which we must make a passing reference ; we mean 
that of his young and first wife. She was not competent to instruct 
her husband: but what she knew and could do was most affection- 
ately and prudently bestowed. 


‘The kind of sympathy and appreciation which our author mani- 
fests for his hero, to which we have already alluded, may be tested 
to a certain extent by the paragraphs we now quote :— 


‘** Although no one’s experience is exactly like Bunyan’s, yet all who 
have had any experience of terror or temptation, of hope or fear, of agony 
or anguish, find something in his vicissitudes analogous to their own. The 
revolutions of his hopes and fears were indeed often abrupt, and always 
extreme; but they circled for ever around the question of his Eternal 
Salvation. It was for his Soul he feared when he was shaken witk terrors : 
it was for his Soul he hoped when he shouted for joy. When he hung his 
harp upon the willows, it was because the hope of salvation had fallen into 
the dark waters of despair beneath ; and when he took down that harp, it 
was because this hope had emerged from them again. For although he 
marked and felt the vicissitudes of his health and his family, he was absorbed 
chiefly by the varying aspects of Eternity. 

‘This is the real secret of our sympathy for him. It is a sympathy 
with him. Not, indeed, in all the depth of his woe, nor in all the height 
of his rapture : but, still, in the causes or springs of both. At the extremes 
of both hope and fear, he is beyond us. In the power of describing or 
expressing both, he is above us. His Harp when muffled is too sad for 
us; and when tuned to the Harps around the Throne, too loud or too sweet 
for the usual melody of our own hearts. But still, we feel it to be alike 
true to the fear of perishing, and to the hope of salvation. * * 

“It was not by accident, however, that he said so much, nor that he had 
so much to say. God was training him to teach many, and therefore made 
him ‘a wonder to many.’ And he was just the man, so far as mind is 
concerned, to be thus selected for a sign to ‘ be wondered at :’ for neither 
the great nor the wise can question his genius, and the poor will sympathize 
with his mean origin for ever. No class can doubt his perfect sincerity, 
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and all classes must feel his matchless power. Like the sun, he reveals 
himself by his own light, and reaches the meridian by his own strength ; 
so far as human help is concerned. He owes little to circumstances, and 
still less to education, for what he became as a thinker or a writer. He 
was born, not made an allegorical Poet in prose.” 


Again :— 


“Tt was just in a mind of this order, that a public manifestation of the 
power of Conscience could be made with effect. The terrors of a weak 
mind, or even of an ordinary mind, are easily ascribed to intellectual weak- 
ness: but when Conscience overpowers an acute understanding, and saddens 
a spirit at once buoyant and mighty, and makes acreative genius create 
only visions of horror and despair, we are compelled to pause and ask, what 
must conscience be, seeing it can thus master all the other powers of the 
mind; and without deranging them, tvrn each of them into a conscience, 
or make them all parts of itself? It is this fact that flames in the example 
of Bunyan. We see the man who had an eye for all that is lovely, and an 
ear for all that is sweet, and a heart for all that is sublime in Nature, so 
bowed down under a sense of guilt, unworthiness, and danger, that he can 
neither speak nor look up; neither eat nor sleep! 

“ We need a sight of this kind, on many accounts. We do not natu- 
rally suspect, and are not willing to believe, that Conscience can thus bleed 
or burn, except when it is laden with unusual or unutterable crimes. We 
can hardly admit, in our own case, that we cou/d be brought thus low, or 
be stretched on this rack. And, happily, it is not necessary that we should 
be either racked or bowed down as he was. It is, however, both necessary 
and desirable, that we should be fully aware of what an inflamed conscience 
can inflict upon mind and body. We do not understand ‘the wrath to 
come,’ until we understand the power of Conscience in some measure, either 
from feeling or observation. God has, therefore, exemplified, in a man 
universally known and admired, the gnawings of the Worm which dieth 
not, and the heat of unquenchable fire, just that we may appreciate the 
mercy of more gentle awakenings, and not provoke Him to make or let 
conscience do its worst: for its worst could make any man a terror to 


himself, and to all around him !” 


Bunyan escaped from the furnace,—was imprisoned on account of 
his non-conformity for many years in Bedford jail, where he wrote 
many works, solaced himself as a true poet and a noble Christian, 
and supported a poor family by the labour of his hands,—a blind 
daughter often reclining by his side, while he tag ged stay-laces which 
his wife and his poor girl made and sold. We have not been more 
deeply rivetted upon reading any of the numerous divisions of the 
‘‘ Life and Times” than the chapter which treats of his ‘‘ Prison 
Amusements.” Others, such as that in which are given the plead- 
ings of his Second Wife, before Sir Mathew Hale and certain far 
less decorous or merciful judges, like another Arria or Lady Russel, 
must draw magnanimous tears from the reading world ; but we 
think that Mr. Philip, with a taste as fine, a sympathy as pure and 
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perfect, and a hand as dexterous as Southey, or any living littérateur 
has ever displayed, gives us a true sight of his hero in prison. He 
appears to us to step into his stead with an uncovered head but 
dignified composure, as if he had an assurance that he could stand 
in his presence as a younger brother. We must cull a passage or 
two from these ‘* Amusements,” and then shut the book ;—fora 
volume, extending to six hundred pages, must be summarily dealt 
with by us, considering its proportions when religion is its staple. 
We now cite some fragments,—amasing ones. behold the amuse- 
ments :— 


‘“*Bunyan’s chief enjoyment in prison, next to his high communion with 
God and Heaven, was the composition of his Pilgrim’s Progress. That 
work was the only one of his joys, which he allowed neither stranger nor 
friend to intermeddle with. He kept it ‘a fountain sealed,’ from all his 
family and fellow prisoners, until it was completed. Dunn, or Wheeler, 
or Coxe, or any other companion, might hear a page, or obtain a peep, of 
any of his other works, whilst they were planning or in progress ; —but 
the Pilgrim was for no eye nor ear but his own, until he ‘ awoke out of 
his dream.’ He never once, during all that dream, ‘ da/ked in his sleep.’ 

“This fact has never been noticed, so far as I recollect, by any of his 
Biographers or Critics, although he himself states it strongly. He says 
expressly of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 

‘ Manner and matter too were all my own, 
Nor was it unto any Mortal known, 
Till I had done tt.’ 
Preface. 

It was thus, most likely, written whilst his companions were fast asleep, 
or before they got up in the morning. And if so, this will partly account 
for that passtonate love of sunrise, and his grief at sunset, which runs 
through his poetry, in the ‘ Divine Emblems;’ as well as for his frequent 
sonnets about his Candles, when a fall or a fly injured them. * w 

‘* Bunyan’s amusements in prison were all literary. Hehad nothing but 
his pen wherewith to cheat or cheer his sad hours. The only thing in the 
form of a comfort in his cell, apart from his Bible, Concordance, and Book 
of Martyrs, was a Rose-bush ; and of it he was so fond, that it seems to 
have been sent to him as a memorial of old friendship. 


‘ This homely Bush doth to mine eyes expose, 
A very fair, yea comely, ruddy rose. 
This rose doth a/ways bow its head to me, 
Saying, ‘Come pluck me; I thy rose will be.’ 


But whilst he thus complimented it upon its beauty, and its seeming good 
will towards him, he also quarrelled with it playfully at times, because it 
pricked his fingers. 


‘ Yet,—offer I to gather rose or bud, 
’Tis ten to one, but Bush will have my blood. 
Bush !—why dost bear a rose, if none must have it ? 
Why thus exposc it, yet ¢/:w those that crave it? 
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Art become freakish? Dost the Wanton play ? 

Or doth thy testy humour tend this way? 

This looks like a trepan, or a decoy, 

To offer, and yet snap, who would enjoy ;’ 

Vol. ii. p. 971. 

When Bunyan wrote this, the word trepan had a very emphatic meaning. 
'Trepanners was the name of the O/ivers and Castles of these times ; and 
although none of them had tampered with him, he knew well what Crowther 
had done, and what Evan Price had suffered, in Lancashire, 

“Besides his Rose-Bush and Sand-Glass, and a Spider he became 
acquainted with at the window, Bunyan had nothing to divert his lonely 
hours, except what he could see upon the road or the river, through the 
iron gratings, on market days. * * * 

“ But the study of Solomon’s Temple was Bunyan’s chief relaxation : 
for although his poetry amused him, it also wearied him; because he could 
not rhyme so fast as he reasoned. Spiritualizing in prose was his hobby, 
when he had done with his hard work. 

«« We have seen enough of Bunyan’s ‘ vein’ already, in his accidental and 
unconscious allegorizing, to whet our curiosity for his deliberate efforts. 
The man who wrote the Pilgrim and the Holy War, in what Montgomery 
well calls, ‘ Allegory so perfect as to hide itself like light, whilst revealing 
through its colourless and undistorting medium all beside,’ was sure to 
place other truths in the same light. Indeed, it was by trying his hand 
often at brief spiritualizations, that he became master of lengthened and 
continuous allegory. He improved himself by amusing himself.” 


We are afraid some of our readers may deem that this rapidly 
written notice and unusual recommendation of a new thick octavo 
savovrs of favouritism. Let those who entertain such a fancy 
peruse the work, and judge for themselves. We confess that we 
have been unusually impressed with the production, and have felt 
more than literature or fashionable criticism to be at stake in re- 
viewing it; and therefore we congratulate the public fully as much 
as we do the author upon its appearance. 





Art. 1V.—Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Vol. II. 
London: Murray. , 1838. 
Ir we do not obtain much new light in regard to the cast of Chat- 
ham’s exalted character or of the grasp of mind and decisive tone of 
the great Statesman in the present volume, yet whatever favourable 
and admiring interest we may have been led to entertain of him in 
consequence of the disclosures made in the earlier portion of the 
Correspondence, or from general history, is here fully supported and 
in a variety of ways delightfully illustrated. ‘There come also before 
us several new actors and correspondents, at the same time that 
some of those who previously made their appearance are more 
plainly drawn out. The political drama, in fact, at a critical and 
peculiar era in the national history, bravely proceeds, parties and 
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individuals assuming more distinctive as well as more complete 
development. 

The Correspondence extends from, or rather commences in 1757, 
and goes into 1766, including, perhaps, the most interesting and 
characteristic period of Chatham’s public life; for besides the 
various negotiations resorted to with the view of acquiring his 
co-operation without yielding to his supremacy and dictation, after 
Lord Bute and other imbeciles found themselves unable to guide 
the helm of the State, we have him previously, that is, from 1757 to 
1760, towering in all his strength, the commanding genius in the 
House of Commons, and his influence as well as popularity every- 
where unbounded. ‘Then there falls within the outlined pericd, the 
expulsion of Wilkes, discussions and decisions relative to general 
warrants, with various events in the fortunes of Pitt himself. In so 
far, however, as the Correspondence can be traced to his own pen, 
it is during several years of the included space meagre, and fre- 
quently fragmentary. But many of the other letters come most 
opportunely and agreeably to the reader’s aid, although on more 
occasions than one the information or the characteristic notices stop 
at a point beyond which some most desired light seems ready to 
burst forth. One would suppose that the hero of the volume had been 
for the most part wary not merely as regarded his written but his 
verbal disclosures, as if his deeds and decisions were to be his his- 
torians and the chroniclers of his thoughts. Had it not, indeed, 
been for the careful, accurate, and numerous notes of the Editors, 
Mr. Taylor and Capt. Pringle, the deficiencies noticed must have 
been felt to be much greater than they are; the hints, connecting 
links, and apt illustrations furnished by these gentlemen, raising the 
highest opinion of their judgment and their industry. 

In resorting to some of the documents here published, with the 
view of selecting them for our readers, we shall avoid as much as 
possible such matter as might tempt us to expend words on great 
political events which have engaged much diversity of opinion. 
Thus the Seven Years’ War, and the great American question, will 
be passed over. Then as regards the variety which we will endea- 
vour to cull, there shall be little attention paid to consecutiveness 
of date or even to union of subject ; our principal object being to 
let Pitt and some of his contemporaries be fairly seen; the former 
both in his domestic and public character, as well as in regard to 
his judgment, his temper, and his treatment of correspondents, 
coming out with all the might and the dignity of a gigantic mind. 

One of the most able correspondents that appear in the present 
volume is a Mr. Nuthall, an eminent solicitor, who transacted Pitt’s 
private business for a number of years. We must find room for one 
of his letters, which was addressed to Lady Chatham, and concerned 
a Lord Mayor’s day, after her husband had resigned in 1761. It 
is dated the 12th November of that year, and runs thus :— 
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« When I wrote my last note to your ladyship, I had heard but little 
concerning the triumphal entry into the city on Lord Mayor’s Day. It 
now comes out, that a party of bruisers, with George Stephenson, the one- 
eyed fighting coachman, at their head, had been hired to attend the chariot 
which contained the blazing comet and the new Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer* (which last, it seems, has undertaken to raise the supplies for the 
next year by a tax upon wild ducks), and to procure shouts and accla- 
mations from the mob. By the time the procession, which moved but 
slowly, had got into St. Paul’s Church-yard, these fellows had halloed 
themselves hoarse, and it had been given out that Mr. Pitt was in the cha- 
riot, by which means, they had artfully obtained the mob to join them : but, 
on the east side of St. Paul's Church-yard, some knowing hand stepped 
up, and looking full at the idol, pronounced, with a fine hoarse audible 
voice, ‘by G—d, this is not Pitt; this is Bute, and be damned to him;’ 
(I beg pardon of your ladyship for writing such words ; but historians ought 
to tell facts as they happened.) Upon this, the tide took another turn ; 
and the bruisers’ lungs being worn out, the shouts from the independent 
mobility were instantly converted into hisses, accompanied with a few 
vulgar sayings, as ‘ D—n all Scotch rogues!’ ‘* No Bute !’—* No New- 
castle salmon !’—‘ Pitt for ever !’—By the time they reached Cheapside, 
it was discovered there were some bruisers hired for protectors; this gave 
still greater offence, and then they began to be more outrageous; and on 
the turn into King-street, an attack began on the coachman and footman 
behind with dirt, some of which found its way into the chariot, and very 
much altered the colour of the new chancellor’s ruffles ; for it fixed on him 
only. Before they arrived at Guildhall, the bruisers were almost bruised to 
death themselves. Stephenson had been obliged to retire under the cha- 
riot, and was with great difficulty got into Guildhall Coffee-house in great 
disgrace and stamped under feet. It was with no small labour the chariot 
got up to the gate of Guildhall, where the constables and peace-officers, 
being numerous, prevented further mischief: but had there been a furlong 
further to go, the mob would certainly have cut the harnesses in pieces, and 
probably gone to greater extremity. At night, his lordship took the oppor- 
tunity to get into the Lord Chancellor’s state coach, and went away with 
him, and by that means got home quietly ; but I have not yet heard how he 


rested. 
‘* Tam, Madam, your most obedient servant, 
“ T, NuTHAzL.” 


We gather from a note that Nuthall was appointed solicitor to the 
Treasury in 1765; but that on returning from Bath, ten years 
afterwards, he was attacked by a highwayman on Hounslow Heath, 
who, on his demands not being complied with, fired into the carriage. 
Mr. N. returned the fire, and, it was thought, wounded the man, 
for he rode off precipitately. On arriving at the inn at Hounslow 
he wrote a description of the fellow to Sir John F ielding ; but had 


scarcely closed the letter, when he expired. 





Seen eee ne ete 


* Lord Barrington. 
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The methods taken, and the results at the time, viz., in 1763, by 
the King as well as Bute, to induce Pitt to take office, we fear are 
not exactly creditable to the sincerity of either of the negotiators, 
His Majesty seems on more occasions than one to have resorted to 
tricks upon emergencies, that he might throw the responsibility off 
his own shoulders upon others ; and the favourite, there can be 
little doubt, was intriguing enough to resort to factious means to 
thwart unwelcome measures so long as absolute necessity did not 
press. But let us see what was the nature of the negotiations 


alluded to, as described by the Earl of Hardwicke, in a letter to hig 
son, Lord Royston. He says,— 


‘‘] have heard the whole from the Duke of Newcastle, and on Friday 
morning de source from Mr. Pitt. It is as strange as it is long; for I be- 
lieve it is the most extraordinary transaction that ever happened in any 
court in Europe, even in times as extraordinary as the present. It began, 
as to the substance, by a message from my Lord Bute to Mr. Pitt at Hayes, 
through my Lord Mayor, to give him the meeting privately at some third 
place. This his lordship (Lord Bute) afterwards altered by a note from 
himself, saying, that as he loved to do things openly, he would come to 
Mr. Pitt’s house in Jermyn Street in broad daylight. ‘They met accord- 
ingly, and Lord Bute, after the first compliments, frankly acknowledged 
that his ministry could not go on, and that the King was convinced of it, 
and therefore he (Lord B.) desired that Mr. Pitt would open himself 
frankly and at Jarge, and tell him his ideas of things and persons with the 
utmost freedom. After much excuse and hanging back, Mr. Pitt did so 
with the utmost freedom indeed, though with civility. Lord Bute heard 
with great attention and patience; entered into no defence; but at last 
said, ‘If these are your opinions, why should you not tell them to the King 
himself, who will not be unwilling to hear you ?}—* How can I, my lord, 
presume to go to the King, who am not of his council, nor in his service, 
and have no pretence to ask an audience? The presumption would 
be too great !’— But, suppose his Majesty should order you to attend 
him, I presume, Sir, you would not refuse it.’ ‘ The King’s command 
would make it my duty, and I should certainly obey tt.? This was on last 
Thursday se’nnight. On the next day (Friday) Mr, Pitt received from 
the King an open note unsealed, requiring him to attend his Majesty on 
Saturday noon, at the Queen’s palace in the Park. In obedience thereto, 
Mr. Pitt went on Saturday at noon-day through the Mall in his gouty 
chair, the boot of which (as he said himself) makes it as much known as 
if his name was writ upon it, to the Queen’s palace. He was immediately 
carried into the closet; received very graciously; and his Majesty began 
in like manner as his quondam favourite had done, by ordering him to tell 
him his opinion of things and persons at large, and with the utmost free- 
dom; and I think did in substance make the like confession, that he 
thought his present ministers could not go on. The audience lasted 
three hours, and Mr, Pitt went through the whole, upon both heads, more 
fully than he had done to Lord Bute, but with great complaisance 
and douceur to the King; and his Majesty gave him a very gracious 
accueil, and heard him with great patience and attention, And Mr. Pitt 
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affirms that, in general, and upon the most material points, he appeared 
by his manner, and many of his expressions, to be convinced. Mr. Pitt 
went through the infirmities of the peace; the things necessary, and hi- 
therto neglected, to improve and preserve it: the present state of the 
nation, both foreign and domestic; the great Whig families and persons 
who had been driven from his Majesty’s council and service, which it 
would be for his interest to restore. In doing this, he repeated many 
names; upon which his Majesty told him there was pen, ink, and paper, 
and he wished he would write them down. Mr. Pitt humbly excused 
himself, saying, that would be too much for him to take upon him, and 
he might, upon his memory, omit some material persons; which might 
be subject to imputation. The King still said he liked to hear him, and 
bid him go on; but said, now and then, that his honour must be consulted ; 
to which Mr. Pitt answered in a very courtly manner. His Majesty or- 
dered him to come again on Monday; which he did, to the same place, 
and in the same public manner.” 


Monday came, and now for the catastrophe :— 


“The King received Mr, Pitt equally graciously; and that audience 
lasted near two hours. ‘The King began, that he had considered of what 
had been said, and talked still more strongly of his honour, His Majesty 
then mentioned Lord Northumberland for the treasury, still proceeding 
upon the supposition of achange. To this Mr. Pitt hesitated an objec- 
tion, that certainly Lord Northumberland might be considered, but that 
he should not have thought of him for the treasury. His Majesty then 
mentioned Lord Halifax for the treasury. Mr. Pitt said,‘ Suppose your 
Majesty should think fit to give his Lordship the paymaster’s place ?? The 
King replied, ‘ But, Mr. Pitt, I had designed that for poor George Gren- 
ville; he is your near relation and you once loved him.’ To this the only 
answer made was a low bow. And now here comes the bait. ‘ Why,’ 
says his Majesty, ‘ should not Lord Temple have the treasury? You go 
on then very well !’—*‘ Sir, the person whom you shall think fit to favour 
with the chief conduct of your affairs cannot possibly go on without a 
treasury connected with him; but that alone will do nothing. It cannot 
be carried on without the great families who have supported the Revolu- 
tion government, and other great persons of whose abilities and integrity 
the public have had experience, and who have weight and credit in the 
nation. I should only deceive your Majesty, if I should leave you in an 
opinion that I could go on, and your Majesty make a solid administration, 
on any other foot !’—* Well, Mr, Pitt, I see (or I fear) this won’t do. My 
honour is concerned, and I must support it! Et sic finita est fabula, Vos 
valele ; but I cannot with a safe conscience, add et plaudite.’” 


Between the time of Lord Bute’s succeeding to office soon after 
the accession of George the Third, and the year 1766, Mr. Pitt 
generally lived in retirement, and very seldom took an active share 
even in the debates of Parliament. He seems to have entertained 
not only decided opinions in regard to the incapacity of his various 
official successors, but to have looked upon the condition and pro- 
spects of the nation with the greatest alarm. Nothing which he 
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could do in opposition or when out of power was likely to lead toa 
more speedy amendment and change of measures, or to an earlier 
resignation of imbeciles, than by remaining aloof. The state of bis 
health, too, during the period of his consigning himself to private 
life was infirm, his usual tormentor the gout holding frequently the 
mastery. But see to what a pitch the nation had been brought 
according to Lord Chesterfield’s estimate, as given in February, 
1766 :— 


‘Perhaps you expect from me a particular account of the present state 
of affairs ; but if you do, you will be disappointed, for no man living knows 
what it is; it varies not only daily but hourly. Most people think, and [ 
amongst the rest, that the date of the present ministers is pretty nearly 
out; but how soon we are to have a new style God knows. (The date of 
the ministers was out in July.) This, however, is certain that the other 
day they lost a question in the House of Lords by three. The question 
was, to enforce the execution of the Stamp Act in the Colonies vi et armis, 
What conclusion you will draw from these premises, I do not know, | 
protest I draw none, but only stare at the present undecipherable state of 
affairs, which, in fifty years’ experience, I have never seen anything like.” 


The noble writer goes on to say, that, whether the obnoxious act 
be repealed or not, it must so deeply exasperate the Americans as 
most perniciously to injure our trade with them ; and he predicts 
that for years the manufacturers at home will be driven to starvation 
and, in consequence, to tumults and sedition. Is it not striking when 
we find the history of our cotton trade and manufactures, at least 
for many years past, continually confuting the prediction of his lord- 
ship, and our progress always at a wonderfully rapid rate of increase! 

We have already stated that we will eschew the great American 
question, upon which Chatham shone in an unrivalled manner. We 
merely quote part of a speech on the subject ; for the report, though 
it may be imperfect, is most welcome, seeing that at the period 
parliamentary debates were not published. The reader, however, 
will find himself to be indebted for several specimens in the present 
volume, furnished by letters from “ single-speech Hamilton.” The 
particular passage referred to is in these terms :— 


“ There is an idea in some, that the colonies are virtually represented in 
this House. 1 would fain know by whom an American is represented 
here? Is he represented by any knight of the shire in any county in this 
kingdom? Would to God that respectable representation was augmented 
to a greater number! Or will you tell him that he is represented by any 
representative of a borough—a borough which, perhaps, its own repre- 
sentative never saw? ‘This is what is called ‘ the rotten part of the con- 
stitution.’ It cannot continue a century; if it does not drop, it must be 
amputated. The idea of a virtual representation of America in the House, 
is the most contemptible idea that ever entered into the head of man; It 
does not deserve a serious refutation.” 
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From certain notes in Mr. Mitchell’s correspondence, some insight 
is afforded as to the conduct of certain members as they figured in 
Parliament at the time, and of the manner in which they carried 
themselves to Pitt. Thus :— 


« Yesterday, when the report was made from the committee, and Mr. 
Pitt was not present, a new attack was made upon, him by some members 
who had not spoken the day before. Colonel Barré, whom Lord Shel- 
burne brought into parliament, renewed the debate with unusual warmth, 
making use of expressions extremely harsh, such as that of a * profligate 
minister,’ and the ‘ execration of the people of England.’ He was cen- 
sured by Charles Townsend and Mr. Beckford.” 


Barré, it is further stated, had not sat two days in the house 
before he attacked Mr. Pitt. We quote a specimen of his philip- 
pics. ‘The reporter says,— 


“Talking of the manner of Mr. Pitt’s speaking, he said, ‘ There he 
would stand, turning up his eyes to heaven, that witnessed his perjuries, 
and laying his hand in a solemn manner upon the table, that sacrilegious 
hand that had been employed in tearing out the bowels of his mother 
country!” Would you think that Mr. Pitt would hear this and be silent ; 
or would you think that the house would suffer a respectable member to be 
thus treated? Yet so it was.’’ 


Barré is said to have been a soldier of fortune ; and of mean 
extraction. His parents were from I’rance, and were established, 
through the patronage of the Bishop of Clogher, in a little grocer’s 
shop in Dublin. Being a young man of parts the son was noticed, 
pushed forward, and at length brought into parliament by Lord 
Shelburne. That he had sufficient assurance of himself to allow 
his talents to be known, may be safely inferred from his early attack 
on Pitt, who was well able to preserve and regulate judiciously his 
personal dignity. At the same time no man was more capable nor 
more pithy when he deemed it proper to give his opinion of indivi- 
duals. See what was at last his estimate of the Duke of Newcastle, 
one of the earliest and most constant of his political acquaintances, 
as expressed in 1765 to George Cooke, Member for Middlesex, and 
whom the Duke was urgent should second the address. Cooke 
consulted Pitt on the subject, and was answered in the following 
terms :— 


‘“‘ My dear Sir,—Truly sensible of the many proofs of your kind friend- 
ship, I will venture to do what I generally wish to avoid even when asked, 
that is, obey your commands in offering my advice to you upon the matters 
you propose. I confess it appears to me that nothing would be less suited 
to your situation, or your opinions of men, than to be held out to the world 
as connected with the Duke of Newcastle; who, in my poor judgment, will 
render impossible any solid system for the settlement of this distracted 
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country, as long as his Grace's influence predominates. What his Grace 
proposes to you is nothing but a little artifice to hold out to the public an 
appearance of connexion were he knows he has none, and I know he 
never shall have any. When his Grace does me the honour to say that 
anything is ‘ exactly conformable to my ideas,’ he is pleased to use the 
name of a man who has never communicated his ideas to the Duke of 
Newcastle upon the present state of affairs; and who is finally resolved 
never to be in confidence or concert again with his Grace. Whenever my 
ideas, in their true and exact dimensions, reach the public, I will lay them 
before the world myself. 

“In the mean time, be assured, my dear Sir, that I do not form the 
least wish to withhold you, or any friend, from taking any step your own 
judgment or inclination may lead to. I only mean, being asked my 
thoughts, to say frankly, that I shall never depart from the principles and 
systems of measures in whichI have been so often sacrificed by the Duke 
of Newcastle, nor accede to his Grace’s Ministry, because he occasionally 
is pleased to adopt in words, and to mar in effect, any parts of that system 
which he has first subverted. My paper grows full, and a folio would 
not be too large to tell you with what affectionate esteem 

“ T am ever, dear Sir, most faithfully yours, Wituiam Pirr,” 


On occasions his rebukes were as keen and cutting as they were 
elegantly conceived. A fine instance is to be found in a fragment, 
containing part of a reply to Warburton, who had been raised tothe 
Bench of Bishops by Pitt himself. It is dated September, 1763, 
when the promoter was, of course, not in office. The churchman 
first butters Pitt very copiously, and expresses many thanks to him ; 
all which must have been intended to soothe the statesman before 
coming to the information that he, the Bishop, joined by his 
clergy, had signed an address to the King on occasion of the 
Peace, lately before concluded, declaring their gratitude for that 
which was “ the greatest blessing, in the estimation of ministers of 
the gospel,’ —deeming it their duty, at the same time, “ ta show 
some regard” to their royal master. ‘The fragment we quote is 
stated to be from a draught in Mr. Pitt’s handwriting. It is to the 
following significant tune :— 


“My Lord,—In addition to many former marks of your Lordship’s 
goodness to me, I am honoured with a fresh and very unmerited instance 
of your regard, in the favour ofa letter of the 4th, from Prior Park. Your 
Lordship’s condescension on so delicate a subject is indeed much too 
great, in taking the trouble to mention to me the motives which determined 
you to advise and draw up the address from the Cathedral of Gloucester. 

“ The high station, and still higher consideration, which your Lordship 
so deservedly holds in the world, together with the peculiar delicacy of 
the subject, must draw on me the charge of temerity if I presumed to 
exercise my own judgment on the propriety of this step. I will venture 
to observe, my Lord, that it is singular, insomuch that the Cathedral of 
Gloucester, which certainly does not stand alune in true duty and wise 
zeal towards his Majesty. has, however, the fate not to be imitated by 
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any other episcopal see in the kingdom, in this unaccustomed effusion of 
fervent gratulations on the peace, 

« Your Lordship will please to observe, that the doubt I venture to 
suggest, in point of propriety, turns, not on the merits of the peace con- 
cerning which no one is more able than your Lordship to judge, but rests 
singly on a general notion, which I imbibed early, and which reflection 
and experience have strengthened into a fixed opinion in my mind; and 
it is this, my Lord, that the purposes of the state will be as well served, 
and that Christianity, of which your Lordship justly observes war to be 
the opprobrium, wili surely be served much better, when the clergy do 
not—” 


In a note we read—“ the remainder of this letter has, unfortu- 
nately, not been preserved.” 

We have still a heavier smasher to offer in the shape of teaching 
and rebuke. But unless the letter, to which it is an answer, be 
read in full, the reproof and the noble patriotic lesson which Pitt’s 
sentences carry, cannot be appreciated or adequately admired. The 
Rey. Paul Shenton thus writes to the statesman :— 


‘** Hartlipp, near Chatham, December 4, 1764. 

“Honoured Sir,—I am a clergyman, and a sincere well-wisher to the 
glorious society in Albemarle Street, and to all Mr. Pitt’s friends and party. 
I have often had thoughts of making my wishes known to Mr, Pitt, but 
have hitherto been deterred by the fear and awe of approaching so great a 
name. I have at length broke through my natural timidity, and have ven- 
tured in this manner to let the glorious minority know, they have many 
friends in secret. My intention of intruding upon your time, is this. In 
my two parishes I can procure eight or nine votes; and in the neighbour- 
hood I may venture to say I could procure twenty. I belong to a club of 
gentlemen, some of whom have votes, and all sincere partisans of Mr. Pitt. 
Our intention is to bring in at the election for the county some gentleman 
of your party ; that is, the party of honour and virtue. If Mr. Wilkes 
returns to England by the time of the election, and if you would honour us 
so faras to send down that able statesman, I sincerely believe that the 
county in general would elect him for his own and your sake. If it is in- 
compatible with Mr. Wilkes’s affairs to represent the county, I dare be bold 
to say. that the county will make choice of any one you will recommend. 
I have some thoughts of writing a pamphlet to exhort the people of England 
to repeal the union act. This book I should be extremely glad of dedicat- 
ing to Lord Chief Justice Pratt; or, if I could have your permission of 
dedicating it to yourself, I should think myself superlatively happy. In 
this little pamphlet I have traced the union from the time that Edward the 
First conquered Scotland, and shall point out, honesto calamo, all the 
miseries and disgraces England has suffered, since she has been united to 
that barren province. I have nothing more to add, but toask your pardon 
for this great freedom. Iam, honourable Sir, your most obedient, most 


humble servant, P S ‘ 
AUL SHENTON. 
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‘“ Mr. Pitt to the Rev. Paul Shenton. 


[From a draught in Lady Chatham’s handwriting. ] 

‘** Hayes, December 8, 1764, 
** Sir,—Having received a letter signed with the name to which I direet 
this, ] cannot defer a moment expressing my astonishment and concern, that 

one of your rank, a clergyman, could so misconceive of me, as to imagi 
that 1 countenanced libels, because I disapproved part of the methods of 
proceeding relating to them. Let me undeceive you, Sir, by telling you, 
that no well-wisher of mine, which you are so good as to say you are, can 
have led you into this error. I have ever abhorred such odious and dange. 
rous writings; and in the late unhappy instance of the North Briton, no 
man concurred more heartily than I did in condemning and branding 
licentious and criminal a paper. Next, as to a pamphlet, which you say 
you have thoughts of writing, to exhort the people of England to repeal 
the act of union, and which you wish to dedicate to me, or to the great 
magistrate you mention ;—know, Sir, that I revere the union, as the main 
foundation of the strength and security of this island ; that it was the great 
object of our immortal deliverer, King William; that France may wish to 
dissolve it, but that all good Englishmen will ever maintain it inviolate. 
You will, I doubt not, accept, in good part, this free, but not unuseful 
admonition to misguided zeal; and if you really favour me with your good 
wishes, you will be glad to understand me aright. Be assured then, Sir, 
that I disdain and detest faction, as sincerely as I reverence and love the 
laws, rights, privileges, and honour of my country. I am, Sir, your obe- 

dient humble servant, WituiiaM Pirt. 


“ P.S —This letter to you may serve for all who, like you, are so widely 
mistaken concerning me.” 


In no capacity or sphere does our hero appear to better advantage 
as a man than as a husband and a parent. His affections have the 
charm of simplicity and purity about them joined to intensity and 


tenderness. For example, he thus writes to his lady on July 2nd, 
1761 :— 


““ My dearest Life,—I have gone through the labours of the corps diplo- 
matique from ten this morning till past two, and am not at all the worse for 
the sweat of my brow. I have just received an epistle from Pam, with a 
continuation of good accounts from the nursery. All are in perfect health. 
I propose to see them to-morrow evening, and to devote Saturday to chil- 
dren and to hay-making ; and I hope Sunday will prove a day of rest from 
business—a day of impatience but of a sweeter kind, it is sure to prove, 
big with the dear expectation of receiving again my delight and comfort on 
Monday. ‘The enclosed note to Lord Temple you will be so good as to 
deliver to him. My compliments to all. Your ever loving husband. 


W. Pitt.” 


Pam was the familiar name of Mrs. Sparry, a faithful and attached 
servant, who, in the capacity of nurse, brought up all the children. 
We must find room for another of these conjugal effusions :— 
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“‘ Bath, Monday Night, Nov. 18, 1765. 

« Thank Heaven that I am able to hold a pen, and tell my love the feats 
I have this day performed. I have visited the fair down of Claverton, with 
all its piny forests, and have drunk one glass of water as I returned, sitting 
in my coach of state, in Stall Street. Hitherto all goes prosperously with 
my bodily concerns; so that I have no pain, worth mentioning, but that of 
being separated from my kind love, and not seeing five little faces, which 
formed round her a group, which sums all delight—all which my heart can 
taste. It is, indeed, a pleasure to think that 1 am writing what will give 
my dearest life pleasure, and help to make the hours of separation more 
easy and comfortable. It rains civilities upon me here, from various quar- 
ters; and, to my own sense of things, only renders my situation more un- 
accountable, not to say ridiculous. But no more of this— 


* Who sees not Providence all kind and wise, 
Alike in what it grants, and what denies ?’ 


The Hoods are pretty well. The captain and Mr. James Grenville, as also 
Mr. Mayor, are all that I have opened my doors to. Many, I find, are 
enough disposed to take a view of me; whether from mere curiosity to see 
a strange new creature, viz., a leader whom nobody follows, or any other 
reason why,I do not conjecture. J must now, my life, draw to a conclu- 
sion ; for my hand admonishes me not to be too bold. Kisses upon kisses 
to the little children.—Your ever-loving husband, W. Pirr.” 


We now quote a specimen of what was written to the illustrious 
statesman by his admirers. ‘The document contains a variety of 
matter, none of which is trifling or uninteresting :— 


“ Lord Cardross to Mr. Pitt. 
* Walcot, near Bath, June 19, 1766. 

“ Accept, my dear sir, from a friend who has the most unfeigned affection 
and respect for you, these few lines; in return for which, all | ask is to have 
the honour of a card from yourself or Lady Chatham, to inform me how 
your most valuable health has been since you left Bath. My dear father 
has been greatly indisposed of late, and is, at present, confined to his bed 
by a fever. His brother-in-law, Sir James Steuart, has been with him,—an 
unfortunate person, by one false step taken, even against his true principles 
very early in life, but a man of consummate sagacity, great experience, and 
profound learning. He is about to present to the republic of letters, next 
winter, a work of great utility, which has cost him twenty years’ application, 
upon the principles of political economy. I have perused part of it, and I 
know it will afford Mr. Pitt great pleasure, and me great instruction, This 
ingenious uncle of mive told me one day, in conversation, that, after 
having lived fifty years, and gone through almost all the geographical and 
literary world, three things only had surmounted his most sanguine expec- 
tations,—the amphitheatre at Verona, the church of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and Mr, Pitt in the House of Commons. A brother of mine is just arrived 
from our colonies of East and West Florida, and gives me but a very un- 
favourable account of the capabilities of those countries. He brought me, 
likewise, a curious account of a negro conqueror, who has subdued a yreat 
part of Africa lying near our settlements, and has occasionec the building of 
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our new fort on that coast. He carries eight Arabic secretaries, who re. 
cord his feats in that language. My brother has also conversed with Com. 
modore Byron’s officers, and confirms the accounts of the Patagonian giants, 
I was much delighted by the accounts of the Duke of Grafton’s spirited 
apology in the House of Lords. It appears to me to have been such a tes. 
timony as I should have wished to have given in that assembly.—I am, 
with the most sincere regard and respect, your most faithful and obedient 
servant, Carpross,” 


We jump back several years for our last extract, and to gleana 
curious letter from the British representative at Berlin, Mr. Mitchell. 


He writes thus to Lord Holdernesse, the foreign secretary, in March 
1760 :— 


‘*’'T'wo days ago, happening to dine with the King of Prussia alone, | 
took the liberty to observe, that some late letter his Prussian majesty had 
written, which had fallen intothe French minister’s hands, seemed to have 
given great offence. His Prussian majesty replied, ‘ I have wrote no letter 
but to Voltaire.” I ventured to say,‘ perhaps your majesty may have in 
that letter made use of some strong expressions with regard to the Duke of 
Choiseul,’ he answered, ‘ No, I think I made use of this proverbial praise, that 
the Duke was possessed by ten millions of Austrian devils ;’ that as to the 
rest, he had told Voltaire he would keep to his alliance with England, and 
that if the French had a mind for peace, they must speak out plainly; and 
he said that this letter to Voltaire was an answer to one he had received 
from him, in which Voltaire had assured him, that the French ministry 
were perfectly well disposed towards a peace. I think it proper to acquaint 
your lorcship minutely with every circumstance concerning this affair, 
which I wish may agree with the accounts received from other parts: but 
I cannot help adding that the King of Prussia’s correspondence with Vol- 
taire has, on this and on former occasions, given me some uneasiness and 
suspicions; for I believe the court of France make use of the artful pen of 
Voltaire to draw secrets from the King of Prussia ; and when that prince 
writes as a wit to a wit, he is capable of great indiscretions. But what 
surprises me still more is, that whenever Voltaire’s name is mentioned, his 
Prussian majesty never fails to give him the epithets he may deserve; 
which are, ‘ he worst heart and greatest rascal now living ;’ yet with all 
this he continues to correspond with him. Such in this prince, is the lust 
of praise from a great and elegant writer; in which, however, he will at 
last be the dupe; for, by what I hear of Voltaire’s character, he may dis- 
semble, but never can nor even will forgive the King of Prussia for whit 
has passed between them.” 


Having been brought down by the present volume to 1766, in 
the July of which Mr. Pitt arranged his new ministry, and toa 
period so eventful in the history of this country and of America, we 
may expect to find in the next correspondence and documents that 
are regularly to follow, materials of unsurpassed importance and 
interest. 
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Art. V.—Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, visited in 1837. By the 
Rev. G. B. Guzrc, M.A., Chaplain of Chelsea Hospital. 3 Vols. 
London: Parker. 1839. 


Mr. Gteic, together with his family, left England in the spring of 
1837 for the continent ; ill health, and, we have no doubt, inclination 
and curiosity, prompting one so accustomed as the popular author 
is to travel and to foreign scenes, to add to the range of his experi- 
ence and extend the field of his observation. They arrived at 
Hamburg, and thence proceeded to Berlin, Dresden, and Schan- 
dau, a pleasure place for summer visitants among the picturesque 
mountains that stretch between Saxony and Bohemia. Here all of 
the family took up their abode, but the author himself and his son. 
The pair then bent their steps in a variety of ways, often as pedes- 
trians, visiting far distant territories, some of them hardly ever before 
traversed by English tourists ; for Mr. Gleig is an old campaigner, 
and can ruwgh it with ever a veteran on the pension or the half- 
pay list. Indeed, for anything we can see, had not paramount duty 
and affection been more than a match for his curiosity, or had not 
the state of the Exchequer admonished, he might have been pil- 
grimizing it in search of new marvels to this day, and thus providing, 
to fill with equally agreeable materials, several volumes besides those 
at present under review. 

As it is, the work before us is a valuable addition to our stock of 
travels ; for though it does not throw a vast deal of novel light upon 
the Germanic people and empire, it yet, in an agreeable and easy 
manner, like that of one fully competant to the task, treats of the great 
features of the great territorial divisions and provinces of the regions 
traversed. There is much that is grave, with a due admixture of 
what is light, in these volumes; the writer, though uniformly possess- 
ing remarkable equanimity, being never otherwise than lively: sound 
sense, the results of long reflection, the fruits of a close study of men 
and things, and the freedom and candour of a man who has made 
up his mind on the principal concerns of life, stamp the work. 

Mr. Gleig’s route and traversings in countries that have often 
been visited and written about, were frequently along bye-ways ; 
the unencumbered condition of the tourist, and his disregard about 
the niceties of board and lodging, being excellently adapted to the 


- ends sought. We have to regret, however, that in several countries 


described, he was so ignorant of the language of the people as to 
have been prevented from learning or sympathizing more than one 
who had nothing but the appeals made to the eye to trust to. We 
noticed, in the case of Stephens’ Incidents of Travel, how much he 
was hampered from a like defect. But the American had more 
tact in similar circumstances than the Englishman,—the Lawyer 


more impudence than the Divine. It is a pity when such travellers 
P x 
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are among unknown tongues, that a faithful and competent inte. 
preter is not always of the party. 

After Mr. Gleig and his son bade adieu to the portion of the family 
that had become stationary at Schandau, they proceeded to thread 
a good part of Bohemia, entering also Silesia. Before adventurin 
to Hungary, they had to procure passports in Vienna. Pesth, the 
Danube, Semlin, and a dive into Croatia, are names and notices 
that will serve to indicate what were the great posts in their journey, 
where they tarried, and the vicinities they explored as circum- 
stances permitted. 

The personal incidents or adventures of travel, in the case of our 
author and his son that are worthy of notice, were but few; and sel- 
dom are even these few of a serious nature. But there was one 
exception that any military veteran might be proud to have in the 
‘catalogue of his onslaughts and hair-breadth escapes. We well re- 
member that when the newspapers brought an account of the out- 
rage alluded to, a deep interest was not only very generally experi- 
enced in behalf of the Gleigs, but many felt that our national honour 
was so seriously concerned as to demand national reparation. The 
candid story before us, however, reduces the affair very considerably. 

Wherever our tourists penetrated, much kindness was shown 
them on account of being Englishmen, as well, no doubt, as in 
return for their own civility. But in Croatia and at a posthouse, 
Mr. Gleig felt called upon to assert his rights. In fact he was 
falsely taken for a Turkish spy, and violently assaulted in conse- 
quence. He resisted, and, perhaps injudiciously fired, when the 
odds against him were so fearful. He was overpowered ; he was 
wounded, ironed, and kept a prisoner, until the British Vice Consul 
from Fiume released him. Redress was demanded ; and the pea- 
sants were flogged who had joined in the outrage; but the petty 
authorities remained unpunished. The truth is, that a good deal of 
the mischief was owing to a mutual misunderstanding of languages. 
Besides, the manner in which the travellers’ passport had been 
made out at Vienna, left some room for misunderstanding and 
jealousy. 

Mr. Gleig having been rescued, healed, allowed to return home, 
and enabled to publish an entertaining and instructive account of 
his journeyings, it remains for us to pick out some morsels of his 
providing. We begin at Berlin, premising, that although he gives 
many sketches of scenery and manners, yet the moral and religious 
condition of the numerous places and countries he visited seems to 
have been the object to which he chiefly directed his observation and 
inquiries. Political and ecclesiastical institutions necessarily connect 
themselves, and are disposed of just as may be expected, when a 
well-informed, candid, and liberal High-churchman and Tory 
writes. We must add that the old warrior, “‘ The Subaltern” that 
was, has an eye still to the diversities and characteristics of military 
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establishments, and that he discourses of them in a manner very 
different from the pedantry or the limited knowledge of a mere mar- 
tinet. His ‘** Skrimmage” in Croatia would lead one to surmise 
that he has a hankering, also, after the smell of powder ; and that 
the *« Chaplain” would have small objection to a pretty little war, 
were it but to keep his hand in. But the Minister must be first 


heard. 

It is extremely painful to find a person of Mr. Gleig’s candour, 
honesty, and experienced judgement, furnishing such an account as 
he does of the moral habits and the religious principles, or rather 
want of religious principle, which distinguish the German people. 
To begin with Prussia, where education, at least of a secular kind, is 
so assiduously and systematically inforced, we read as follows :— 


«I do not wish to represent the Prussian government as in any respect 
discountenancing religion, or the Prussian people as utterly depraved. I 
believe, on the contrary, that the wishes of the first are all sound and 
wholesome, and that the last, considered in the mass, are quiteas moral as 
most of their neighbours that belong to the same great family. Intoxi- 
cation, for example, is the reverse of frequent among the Prussians, and 
even the street-quarrels of the lowliest classes generally evaporate in words. 
But in other respects I do not find that the moral tie holds them with too 
tight apressure. I had occasion to inquire of one whose opportunities of 
judging were excellent, how Berlin, and indeed Prussia in general, might 
in this respect be accounted of? and I received an answer, which I give 
almost in his own words: ‘ Berlin,’ said he, ‘is a scene of constant in- 
trigue. Wedon’tall drink, we don’t all play,—but we all intrigue. From 
the prince to the peasant, each has his affatre d’amour in hand, and we 
care very little though all the world should know it. Of the rest of Prussia 
I am less competent to speak ; but you will probably find that what takes 
place in the capital, takes place in the provinces also.’ Startled by an 
avowal so candid, I became naturally anxious to ascertain to what causes 
my friend attributed a state of things, the evils attending which he did not 
scruple to deplore. In this respect, however, I found him either less will- 
ing or less able to be communicative. I hinted at the mischievous ten- 
dency of the law of divorce, but he would not agree with me. ‘ It was 
better,’ he said, * that every facility should be afforded for the dissolution 
of the marriage contract, than that persons should live together unhappily.’ 
I asked, Whether there was no principle of religion in the land, to operate 
as acheck upon the indulgence of men’s vicious humours? ‘ Oh, yes,’ he 
replied, ‘ we are a very religious people. Don’t you see a church in every 
parish? But our religion takes no heed of such matters as these, and we 
should soon quarrel with it if it did.” * And yourclergy,’ continued I, ‘ are 
they without weight enough to make their example felt, even where their 
precepts may fail in securing attention?’ ‘Our clergy !’ replied he, with a 
smile ;—* why, yes, they are very excellent people in their way,—very 
good men, without doubt; but, really, no human being pays the slightest 
regard either to what they say or what they do.’ ‘ Well, but the Gospel, 
on which your religion professes to be founded,—is it quite held at nought 
among you?’ His answer was another smile, of which I could not, without 
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real pain, stop to analyse the import. He immediately added, however, ag 
if conscious that he was treading upon delicate ground, * The Gospels are 
by no means slightly estimated among us. We all admit that the code of 
morals taught in them is perfect,—but—but—we don’t profess to be guided 
by it.” If I had held this conversation with a very young, or a very igno- 
rant person,—if a mere man of pleasure, or (and the expression may, per- 
haps, carry more weight with it) a mere man of the world, had so spoken 
to me ;—nay, if my own personal observations had not confirmed his state- 
ments, to an extent that was very painful,—I should have been slow to 
give them credit, even at the moment, and still more slow to repeat them 
now. As it was, J could only lament the existence of a state of things so 
melancholy, and look round for causes which might account for it.” 


The result and explanation of the author’s inquiries relative to 
points of such paramount importance as those indicated, are such as 
might be expected from a person of his political and religious creed. 
But let no one on this account judge prematurely harsh of his con- 
clusions. He lays no slight stress upon the want of an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment with authorized articles of faith, which has left 
room for the indulgence of all sorts of speculations, these running, 
for the most part, into a wild and dreamy mysticism or a cold ration- 
alism, neitherof which touches the heart practically, or influences the 
conduct. A system of national education, if it embraced the teach- 
ing of the first principles of revealed religion, and not only coun- 
tenanced but authoritatively appointed the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, might, perhaps, be of more avail than any state reli- 
gion, especially where the income of the clergy is so small, and 
where, as a belly, theyare so poor; but instead of this, the educational 
system is not only essentially of a secular nature, but it is singularly 
formal, being constructed as well as enforced according to one model, 
as if one mechanical contrivance and certain philosophical dogmas 
were to do all the work in the way of opening and storing the mind 
to the fulfilment of its moral and religious duties, and to the satis- 
faction of its moral and religious capacities. ‘These are matters 
upon which Mr. Gleig may be consulted and tried with advantage 
by our readers. 

If we proceed with the author to Saxony, the standard of morals 
though acknowledged to be a little higher than it is in Prussia will 
be found not very elevated. Then as to religious principle there 
appears to be an equal obtuseness, to religious observances a similaf 
neglect. Children are sent to school because the law requires It, 
but there is no law conventional or generally arising from convic- 
tions of conscience which prescribes going to church. “ But the 
practices,” says Mr. Gleig, “ which, more than all others, mark 
the degree of reverence in which men hold their religion, are here 
unknown.” ‘Thus, he never heard of a family in which prayers were 


daily said, nor of a child being trained by its parent to the habit of 
private devotion. Again, little revels or their ordinary occupations 
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are the Sabbath occupations of the people. Indeed, no one, we pre- 
sume, can expect anything of a moral or religious character very 
worthy of being imitated, if the following picture of social and 
domestic manners be correct :— 


«© The Saxon is neither a lively nor a domestic animal, even in his re- 
creations. ‘Though the evening of every day be given up to amusement 
-—during the summer in the open air, in winter under cover, his tastes 
are such that, except when dancing, he rarely associates with him either 
his wife or his sister. No doubt the amiable couple walk arm-in-arm to 
the public garden, or to the grass-plot in front of the inn, where the band 
is accustomed to play; but having reached that point, they separate, as if 
by mutual consent; and while the husband applies to smoking and drink- 
ing beer beside other husbands, the wife attaches herself to a knot of 
wives and maidens, who saunter about, or sit apart at a table by them- 
selves. In like manner, when a sotrée takes place during winter, the 
men range themselves at one end of the room, and the women at another; 
nay, to such an extent is this indisposition to associate carried, that I have 
heard of places where it was seriously proposed to have one public assem- 
bly-room for the men, and another for the women.” 


In Bohemia, as already mentioned, Mr. Gleig met with much 
respect. He was also a curiosity in most parts of the country, in 
some of which, as at Gabel, very few had ever set eyes upon an 
Knglishman before. ‘The people crowded round him at an inn 
where he lodged, and to their questionings there would have been no 
end. The coffee-room got quite crowded, while the consumption of 
beer and the volumes of tobacco smoke were upon the most ample 
scale. But what was most remarkable and painful in the eyes of 
the tourist concerned the cloth ; for the parish priest, a red-nosed 
interrogator, and his curate, paid the most hearty homage to the 
tankard. They were, in fact, the best customers which the landlady 
of the house could name; and she took care never to Ict their 
pitchers remain empty; she was neither invited to fill them, nor 
checked when she filled them. The conversation of these members 
of the sable brotherhood, it is also hinted, was indecent and gross. 
Then the ignorance of the red-nosed functionary was so extreme, 
that, not to speak of the political or intellectual state of England, 
he was not even well-informed about its geographical situation. To 
celibacy, to the want of domestic comforts, to the chill solitude of 


the cloisters, to which the priest was doomed, when study anda wife’s . 


and children’s society would be a charm, does our author attribute the 
practices and tastes of the man; and, we are led to conclude, of 
many others in the country ; yet without scandal to religion, as it 
would seem,—a sure index to the moral and religious principles and 
attainments of the people of Bohemia. 

Our author’s account of the intellectual and moral condition, as 
well as of the social and religious feelings in some parts of Hungary, 
are striking, where Protestants and Catholics mingle :— 
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“ There are a good many Protestants scattered through Hungary, and 
in these mountain districts they abound. The vale of Sullov, for example, 
is principally peopled by them; and their presence is marked, both there 
and elsewhere, by a more than common display of the traces of industr 
around thein. It is said, too, that they are in general more moral than 
their Romish neighbours, and it is certain that they are better educated: 
indeed, education among the Catholic portion of the Hungarian peasant 
is entirely neglected. But I am bound to add, that from the Catholics, 
though the dominant party in the state, the Protestants receive no annoy. 
ance. The most perfect harmony, on the contrary, prevails; for no person 
considers it necessary to fall out with his neighbours because of differences 
in their creed ; and the clergy of the rival churches exercise all the rites 
of hospitality one towards another. As I shall have occasion to revert to 
this subject by and by, when it will fall in more naturally with the order 
of my journal, I must for the present content myself with remarking, that 
the spirit of tolerance is more conspicuous among the Romanists than 
among their rivals. I never heard a Catholic speak with a sneer of the 
faith of the Protestants; I never heard a Protestant speak otherwise than 
contemptuously of the ignorance and superstition of his Catholic neigh- 
bour. 


We consider that this very spirit of tolerance is an index toa 
purer and more influential style of morality than any abstract fact 
about enlightenment and education. Still ‘* the traces of industry” 
Jean the other way, as a practical illustration ; we shall leave the 
matter to the reader’s own reflections and constructions. 

We must stick by the ‘‘ Subaltern ” for a moment and return to 
Prussia, where he figures as a military theorist and tactician. Mr. 
Gleig has been testing and eulogizing certain features and principles 
in their military system, and then comes to balance the excellences 
with the drawbacks. He says,— 


* To counterbalance these excellences, however, there is one grave and 
serious drawback, which, though at present it be lightly thought of, must, 
in case of war, make itself felt. You cannot have, by any exertion on 
the part of your officers, a veteran army. Before your recruit is well 
versed in his duties, the term of his service expires, and you have all your 
labour to go through again with his successor. Now this tells not only 
against the private soldier, but against the officer. The former has not 
advanced beyond the elements of his education ere he is transferred to 
a body, which, meeting in arms for no more than fourteen days in each 
year, can furnish but few opportunities of improvement. If he hold the 
ground which he gained, in other words, if he forget not the lessons 
learned during the brief apprenticeship in the line—it is as much as you 
have a right to expect from him, Soalso the latter: like a schoolmaster, 
who is incessantly engaged in teaching children their alphabet, or the 
simplest rules of grammar, he cither grows disgusted with his profession, 
or falls into the error of believing that to drill a squad, or at most to ma- 
meevre a batallion, is all that is necessary to arrive at eminence. No 
doubt, the Prussian regiments look remarkably well when formed in line, 
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or open or close columns. They are composed of the very flower of the 
people, and are all young men; their dress is at once the neatest and the 
most convenient in Europe; and there is about them a sort of Bobadil 
swagger, which, if it be not allowed to run wild entirely, is best encou- 
raged amongst soldiers. But their marching is indifferent, their style of 
doing duty that of irregulars, their manceuvering not more perfect than 
every military man would expect it to be under similar circumstances. 
In an active war, you may form good troops out of stout rustics after one 
or two campaigns; but all the zeal in the world will not convert the said 
rustics into good troops by a couple of years spent in the sort of training 
for which alone peace affords an opportunity. 

«“ The Prussians in general—I mean the government and the nation— 
seem well pleased with the system ; and I am not surprised at the circum- 
stance, for itis an economicalone. It renders the military service popular, 
and it seems to have the effect of binding the different orders of society in 
a friendly chain together. It is not, I suspect, sv popular among the old 
and most experienced of the Prussian officers. These latter complain, 
that, especially in the Cavalry and Artillery services, its effects are most 
mischievous. ‘I'he first arm, they say, is very awkward even to the last; 
for men are seldom put upon their horses under a year, and another year 
is required to perfect them in all the mysteries of the ménage. And for 
the last, though men serve in the Artillery, or are assumed to serve, 
during five years, it is quite inefficient. For youdo not change all at once 
in any of the branches of the army, so as to have a body of recruits the 
first year, men half-trained the next, and by the end of the third a force 
tolerably effective. But the process of discharge and enrolment is going 
on perpetually; and you are left by it at all moments in the predicament 
of a builder, who, out of a mass of materials, excellent if mouded into 
shape, cannot find bricks enough with which to carry on his operations. 
The Prussian army, as it now exists, is not only unfit to take the field, but 
can scarce furnish drilled soldiers sufficient to do the ordinary duties of its 
many fortified places.” 


All is not perfection even in the estimation of a Tory in or under 
the “ paternal government” of Austria’s Emperor: and in Bohemia 
and Hungary this sentiment is responded to most heartily. Mr. 
Gleig has something to say about the blessings and advantages of 
imperial rule and despotic police regulations, where mental freedom 
and enlightenment are involved :— 


“Tt would be idle to conceal that the extreme vigilance of the Governt- 
ment in these respects, and, still more, its bigoted hostility to every thing 
which might recall the recollection of Bohemian independence, has given 
great umbrage to the thinking portion of the people. 1 have conversed 
with persons in every rank, and I found none who spcke of it except in 
bitterness. But it is not by these means alone that the house of Austria 
endeavours to shield its Bohemian subjects from the infection of Libe- 
ralized opinions. I had intrusted to me, before leaving London, an English 
book, which I was to forward or deliver to a gentleman of rank in the 
country. He would not send for it by the hands of a common messenger, 
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He came in person many miles to receiveit, ‘ Because,’ said he, one does 
not know what may happen, and it is best to avoid collision with the 
police.” The book was a very harmless one—it was only the first volume 
of Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott; but my friend did not consider 
that it would be prudent to make a parade of its reception. Again, | 
visited a gentleman in Prague, and found upon his table a number of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review. There was an article in it which bore upon 
the existing condition of Bohemia,—an able paper, on the whole, though 
here and there inaccurate. I conversed with him about it; and, having 
an hour to spare, I accepted his offer to carry it to my hotel, and there 
read it. ‘ When you send it back,’ said he, * be so good as Wrap it care- 
fully up in paper. We don't know where we are safe, in this country; 
and your Foreign Quarterly is not one of the favoured publications 
which we are licensed to import.’ Whata pitiable state of existence is 
this! what a perfect bondage of mind, for which the utmost security to 
person and property can never make amends !” 


We close with two or three disconnected notices and sketches of 
a lighter nature. Take a view of the plains of Hungary :— 


** We had heard much of the dull and monotonous character of the great 
plain of Hungary. We had now a veritable specimen of it before us; for 
many long and weary miles we drove ere so much as a cottage made its 
appearance, and all the while the corn waved on either hand rank and 
luxuriant. Yet, singular as to us this state of things appeared, it is buta 
copy, and an imperfect one, of what prevails elsewhere. There are parts of 
the country, especially in the great plain of the Theiss, where you may 
travel an entire day without encountering either the houses or the faces of 
men; and all the while your route will be through the fields loaded with 
abundant crops of wheat and rye. Moreover, the customs of the people 
who occupy that plain are to the full as striking as the external appearance 
of the country; and it may be well if I describe them. 

“ The long and fierce wars which Hungary sustained with Turkey, and 
the exposure of these open districts to perpetual invasion, first induced the 
inhabitants to congregate into heaps ; and the habits then contracted have 
never since been laid aside. Accordingly, there are no such things as 
villages and hamlets, far less detached dwellings, to be seen anywhere; but, 
at remote intervals one from another, you come upon towns, towns of the 
veriest huts, where dwell six, eight, ten, and sometimes as many as thirty 
thousand peasants together. How they preserve order among themselves, 
I do not know; for their magistrates seem to possess little influence over 
them; yet they do live peaceably enough; and, though all are poor and 
squalid and filthy to a degree, there seems to be a perfect indifference to the 
evils which poverty and squalor bring with them. ‘They are to a managri- 
culturists. It is by the labour of their hands that the boundless plains 
through which you have travelled are cultivated ; and the process by which 
the mighty operation is performed is this. When the season for ploughing 
and sowing comes round, the males march ina body from their homes. They 
erect wigwams, or huts, here and there in the fields; and then setting to 
work, they toil from Monday till Saturday; living on the provisions which 
they may have brought with them, and sleeping at night in their bivouac. 
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On Saturday they all return to the town, and do not leave it till Monday. 
In this manner the first processes are carried through; and when all the 
seed has been scattered, the people march back to their permanent habita- 
tions, there to abide in idleness and filth till some fresh operation becomes 
necessary. Finally, when the harvest is ready, the bivouac is resumed; the 
women coming forth this time to assist in getting itin. And as the com- 
pletion of the sowing season sent them back to town, so when reaping ends 
the huts are abandoned.” 


We wonder what a repeal of our Corn-laws and a proper adjust- 
ment of restrictive measures would have upon the produce and the 
cultivation of these plains. But here comes a Slavonian village :— 


“We might have traversed a space of eight English miles, pausing 
from time to time to look round from the eminences that came in our 
way, when a Slavonian village, the first of the sort which we had seen, 
appeared in the distance. It reminded me, more of the wigwams which I 
have seen inhabited by slaves in Jamaica, than of any settlement of 
labourers in any quarter of civilized Europe. It was a mere hamlet; 
containing, perhaps, some twenty huts, all of them circular in their form, 
and thatched over with straw ; and as they stood apart one from another, 
there needed but a small stretch of the fancy to regard them as the dwell- 
ing-places of Negroes. But the figures which passed to and from them— 
how shall J describe these ? Their loose trousers and short cloaks, their 
hats, broad in the brim, yet sharp and high in the crown, came upon us 
at first with an effect so strange that I know not in what terms to define 
it. Had we been standing in any other situation than under the burning 
sun of a July day, f could have fancied that we had fallen suddenly among 
a body of Esquimaux. And then their tools— their three-pronged spades, 
with handles twelve feet long at the least; their rude litters for the con- 
veyance of corn-sheafs, their rakes, their hoes, fabricated on the exact 
model of the classics—and their ploughs, mere beams of timber, put to- 
gether in the most unworkmanlike manner; all these were so different 
from the implements made use of elsewhere, as more and more to impress 
upon us an assurance that at length our craving after the novelin human 
society would be gratified.” 


Here again is a scene along with a pastime that we dearly like. 
It was a fly-fishing affair at Kisenhammer :— 


“ A more unpropitious day for the angler can scarcely be imagined ; for a 
cold east wind blew, and from time to time a thin drizzling rain beat in our 
faces. Still we determined to make the attempt; and truly we had no 
cause to repent of our resolution. In the course of four hours, which we 
devoted to the sport, we caught upwards of ten pounds of trout; the num- 
ber of fish killed being at the same time only eleven,—a clear proof that 
the Bohemian Iser deserves just as much praise as Sir Humphry Davy, in 
his charming little book, has bestowed upon its namesake near Munich. 
But killing the trout constituted by no means the sole amusement which 
we that day enjoyed. An English fishing-rod and English tackle were ob- 
jects quite as novel to the good folks of Eisenhammer, as they had been to 
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the citizens of Gabel; and the consequence was, that we had the entire 
population of the village and hamlets round, in our train. And the asto. 
nishment of these simple people, first at the machinery and then at our 
mode of using it, | have no language to describe. When first I hookeda 
trout, there was a general rush to the river-side; the movement being 
produced, manifestly enough, by alarm lest the line should break; and 
though the animal was floundering and springing about in twelve feet of 
water at least, two or three young men could scarcely be restrained from 
jumping in. But when they saw the monster—and a very large fellow he 
was—after running away with some fathoms of line, and bending the rod 
like a willow-wand, gradually lose his strength, and sail reluctantly to- 
wards the shore, I really thought they would have gone crazy with delight. 
They jumped about, swore, and shouted like mad people, and made such a 
plunge into the shallows to bring him out, that we had well nigh lost him. 
‘The scene was altogether quite irresistible. 

* There was no work performed that day in the iron-foundery. Every 
soul belonging to it, from the superintendent down to the errand-boy, came 
forth to swell our train; and we walked up the Iser, attended as never 
Highland chief was, even in the good old times of heritable jurisdictions, 
Nor was this all. A religious procession, that is to say, a numerous body 
of peasants from some of the villages near, bound on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. James in Starkenback, happened to descend the hill just as I 
was playing a fish ; and the effect produced upon them was quite as mira- 
culous as could have been brought about by the saint himself. ‘The sound 
of their psalmody ceased ; the crucifix was lowered; and man and woman, 
boy and maiden, breaking loose from their ranks, flocked down en masse, to 
ascertain the cause of so strange a phenomenon.” 


To end our extracts there comes a companion to a Highland laird, 
as he figured some fifty years ago :— 


“ The gentleman whose guests we had thus unexpectedly become, be- 
longed to that class in Hungarian society which corresponds, in respect to 
rank, with our untitled aristocracy—the proprietors of estates which have 
descended to them through many generations. He inhabited a country 
house, which, in point of size and the general aspect of things in and 
around it, I can compare to nothing so aptly as the dwelling of a Highland 
laird. It was a long-fronted, two-storied, white-walled chateau, having 
before it a sort of court, or grass-plot ; round which ran a gravelled drive, 
that was fenced off from the road only by a hedge and paling. At the bot- 
tom of this court, again, and at right angles with the swing-gate by which 
we entered, stood a range of cottages, where dwelt the grooms and menials, 
and hangers-on upon the family ; while just across the road were stables, 
coach-houses, sheds, barns, anda garden, well stocked with fruit and vege- 
tables. Of park, or paddock, or grounds purely ornamental, there was, 
however, no trace. Except where the green court lay, (and it was not 
wholly ornamental, inasmuch as the draw-well stood exactly in the cen- 
tre of it,) every rood of land had been laid under the plough. Up to the 
very walls of the mansion the corn crops were growing ; and in the hamlet 
where we and our host first met, the labourers or serfs by whom they were 
reared resided. 
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“Jt was not, however, in the outward appearance of things alone that 
I traced a close resemblance, between the domicile of this Hungarian 
gentleman and that of the Highland laird: rather, perhaps, as he was 
half a century ago, than as you now find him, except in rare cases. The 
family of Mr. Scultati (for so my young friend was called) appeared of 
countless extent. There was no end to the retainers, men, women, and 
children, who went to and fro before his hall door and thronged his 
kitchen. Eating and drinking, moreover, appeared to be a work which 
suffered small intermission; and the viands, though coarse perhaps, were 
most abundant. ‘Then, again, I saw one woman arrive with several cou- 
ples of fowls, another with a basket of eggs, a third with a jar of milk, a 
fourth with something else; and I learned that such were not so much 
the spontaneous offerings of a good-will, as the feudal perquisites which 
the chief claimed and the cotter and small tenant paid. ‘It is thus,’ said 
my kind host, ‘ and thus only, that the hospitalities of such a household as 
mine could be kept up. These things are brought to me every day. 
What could I do with them, if I did not feed the people whom you con- 
sider so numerous ?” 





Arr. VI. 
l—Emigration Fields. By Parrick Martuew, Author of * Naval 
Timber and Arboriculture.” London: Longman. 1839. 
2.—Siz Months in South Australia. By T. H. James, Esq. London: 
Cross. 1839. 
3.—The History of South Australia. By 1. Sreruens. 2nd Edition. 
London: Smith and Elder. 1839. 


Ove of the striking features in the present transition and extraordi- 
nary state of society, is the Emigrating spirit. The time was, and 
not far back, when for a Briton to bid farewell to his native land 
was regarded as if the party were reduced to a forlorn hope, and 
was for ever cutting all the ties that bound him to the British nation. 
‘The sentiment has undergone much modification, and will, ere long, 
have experienced an entire change. Nobler and more catholic 
notions concerning the relationship of mankind—more enlarged views 
of the duties and destinies of the human race, simultaneously with 
mechanical improvements and physical developments—steam illus- 
triously—have worked and will continue to work in this momentous 
revolution and progress towards a millenial consummation of all that 
isdesirable upon earth. But there are some remarkable circumstances 
connected with, or rather to be regarded in the light of being directly 
the causation of the emigration furor. Is it not a matter worthy of 
intense and prolonged reflection, that at a moment when the reten- 
tion of some of our largest, wealthiest, and most prized colonial pos- 
Sessions is threatened, that other “ Fields,” South Australia and 
New Zealand, for example, may become far more than equivalents 
for any probable loss? But an immediate and realized fact ofa 
most painful description must here be taken into consideration—we 
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mean the fact, that there is such a want of room for labour in Engo- 
land—such a despair on the part of very many of the most virtuous 
industrious, and skilful of our artisans, of bettering or maintainin 
their condition at home—such a denial also of the most profitable 
and praiseworthy investment of small capitals—that thousands upon 
thousands of the members of these classes are driven in the exercise 
of a wise discretion to seek other shores—to withdraw to the anti- 
podes. We do not intend to dwell upon these circumstances and 
facts, after having noticed them, further than to say, that Providence 
often works out his great purposes, by the agency of what seems to 
man great ills, though, unquestionably, the result proves that “ all 
partial evil is universal good.” 

Having glanced, in the most general way, at a few remarkable 
truths and facts, we proceed to take some notice of each of the three 
works, seriatim, that stand at the head of our list, not one of which 
is of a trashy, or mediocre character, even among the host of publica- 
tions upon emigration that are at present so symptomatic of the 
very spirit and tendency that is abroad. 

Mr. Matthew, whose comprehensive announcement is well suited 
to suggest a running title to our paper, it would appear, had at first 
designed merely a work about New Zealand, his particular pet, as 
a prospective.and incipient colony. But being induced by his pub- 
lishers, he ranges wide and far, and treats of all those regions to 
which the British mind is at present directed, and contemplated us 
available, or promising fields. Accordingly, North America, Mexico, 
Southern Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, become the subjects 
of his descriptions and speculations. Of each and all of these our 
author treats with power, but sometimes imaginatively, swayed, we 
surmise, by particular knowledge and experience, contrasted with 
reading and random inferential conclusions. Sometimes Mr. Mat- 
thew appears to us to be absolutely wild,—witness his ideas about 
Texas, where, if we understand him aright, he would have England 
to fall out with the Yankees about its possession ; and other crotchets 
about the Mexican government. ‘Then his New Zealand projections 
are as purely paper schemes as ever any Utopian dreamer indulged. 
At the same time there is to be found a great deal of wholesome 
instruction in the work, set forth with much force and freshness of 
manner. The author’s heart is evidently identified with his subject. 
Take for a sample his statement in regard to some points of unl- 
versal concernment for emigrants, viz., health :— 


“Some may think that the circumstance of salubrity of climate has met 
with more attention in these pages than it merits; but if they think so, it 
is from ignorance, or inattention to facts. In a vast majority of cases, at 
least when slave labour is not employed, every thing depends upon the per- 
sonal activity and the power of muscular exertion of the emigrant and his 
family ; and health and strength come to be of the last importance to happ!- 
ness, and even to existence. In the greater part of the United States, and 
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even of North America, the defect lies more in the climate than in the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil. ‘The United States citizens are sufficiency 
sensible upon this point ; and nothing can be said more likely to give of- 
fence than any reflection upon, or expressed doubt of the character of the 
district they belong to in regard to salubrity. Although it can be proven 
that every dwelling during the latter part of every summer is an hospital of 
fever and ague patients, and even that one-half of the population died the 
previous season, yet any allusion to the fact is quite enough to afford occa- 
sion for a little rifle practice. The rapid increase of the population of the 
United States is not owing to any salubrity of climate, but to the favourable 
field for human labour inducing early marriage; scarcly a woman of twenty- 
one years of age remaining a spinster unless she is awful (very ugly). In 
certain localities of America, the prevalence of insects, musquitoes, and 
sand-flies, come to be an important consideration as well as climate: in 
some cases, otherwise desirable settlements have been abandoned after the 
necessary buildings have been erected and clearances made, from the in- 
sufferable annoyance of these diminutive pests.” 


Indeed there are many valuable hints in the book about the salu- 
brity, the climate, the geographical conditions and relations, the 
soil, and capabilities of the various regions described ; but when his 
political and civic economy comes to be displayed and tested, let 
the reader be on his guard. 

We will not follow him into Mexico, and its north-western parts, 
where he thinks a million of Irishmen might advantageously be 
located ; nor into the north-eastern quarters of the United States, 
where he says hard-working men are required or may hopefully re- 
sort, but where consumption sweeps with a destructive besom. Nor 
into the basin of the Mississippi, where, though there be an ex- 
tremely fertile soil, with abundance of water-carriage, miasma pre- 
vails that induces fever and ague; the further down you go in the 
system of the rivers, insalubrity increasing. ‘There are, to be sure, 
other vast expanses in some of the States of the Union that offer 
many inducements to the emgirant, in the South, for example ; but 
then the degradation which slavery attaches to labour, and the 
moral pest which it sends through all the ramifications of society, are 
evils sufficient to deter a native of Great Britain. 

But what has the writer to say about the British North Ameri- 
can Colonies, viewing them without any special regard to the pre- 
sent disturbed condition of several of them? ‘Take the provinces 
on the St. Lawrence :— 


“ Although in the same latitude with the most temperate parts of Europe, 
the winter is long and the cold intense, with much snow (a consequence of 
the great intermixture of sea and land); and when the wind blows strong 
from the north and west, over thousands of leagues of an intensely cold 
snow surface, exposure to the breath of Boreas is insupportable. The 
spring and autumn, especially in the more Eastern parts, are also boister- 
ous and variably. with snow, sleet, and rain. The short summer is, how- 
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ever, warm and genial, more particularly in the island of St. John and the 
South-west portion of these provinces ; and is sufficient to ripen oats, 
barley, potatoes, excellent apples and pears, with a little spring-sown 
wheat, (autumn-sown wheat generally rotting or dying under the snow, 
from the very long period, sometimes six months, which the snow remains 
on the ground). In the Eastern and Northern portion, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, the climate is exceedingly ungenial and rough, and but for 
the vicinity of the fisheries (the most productive in the world) would be 
considered uninhabitable. The prodigious quantity of floating ice which 
drifts down from Davis’s and Hudson’s Straits, and which grounds upon 
the banks and shallows on the Eastern shores, neutralizes the sun’s heat 
during the first half of summer, and, combined with the shallow seas, pro- 
duces very frequent fogs, sleet, and drizzly rain, which sometimes chills the 
season so much as to ruin the prospects of the grain-farmer. ‘These re- 
gions are as yet only very thinly peopled, chiefly along the river-courses, 
upon the alluvial lands, and in the vicinity of the frequented harbours. 
The clearances have generally the most uncouth appearance ; around which 
the bare unsightly stems of the broken forest stand mangled and torn, and 
scathed by fire, giving a character of destructive rudeness to the doings of 
man. Nearly the whole of these wide provinces are covered by forest ; 
the most valuable timber of which is yellow, white, and red pine, black 
birch, elm, oak, and maple. Almost the sole export is timber, under dif- 
ferent forms, and potash, (the soluble portion of timber-ashes,) to Britain 
and the West Indies, which admits of a return of clothing, hardware, iron 
utensils, rum, tea, and coffee. Ship-building, and the cutting and prepar- 
ing of timber for export, and the manufacture of barrel-staves, hoops, and 


potash, are, with the fisheries, agriculture, and a little mining, the sole em- 
ployments.” 


Then of the Canadas in particular and their prospects :— 


“ This division of races and language is a barrier to the formation of 
any considerable independent national power in these provinces, and 
renders their ultimate union with the United States much more probable. 
In speculating on the future prospects of these regions, we cannot see 
much chance of their ever becoming highly peopled and civilized. The 
climate, which no drainage or clearing can ever render congenial to man, 
or favourable to production of grain, or the rearing of flocks and herds, 
will remain an insuperable barrier. The opening of a communication 
between the Lakes of Upper Canada and the Hudson and Mississippl 
rivers, by means of canals and railways, will also divert the commerce 0 
the interior from the Lower St. Lawrence, the navigation of which must 
always labour under the great disadvantage of being hermetically sealed 
by ice for six months in the year. The timber trade will, however, con- 
tinue while the forests exist. It may indeed, in the first place, experience 
a considerable diminution, when the anticipated removal of duties takes 
place ; but as the Baltic supply, already much exhausted, will, under the 
then greatly increased demand, rapidly fall off, recourse must again be 
had to the inferior and more distant supply of these provinces. The 
decrease of timber in the United States, already beginning to be felt, will 
also soon compel them to resort to the Lower St. Lawrence provinces, and 
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the demand of the West Indies, and of South America, will continue. 
Yet, in the course of time, the timber supply furnished by these regions 
will come to be reduced to the annual growth; and it is on the fisheries 
chiefly that the trade and industry must ultimately depend.” 


The loneliness which pervades that great interior country denomi- 
nated Upper Canada, Mr. Matthew considers is a drawback to the 
Briton, were merely its interminable equality of surface and im- 
mense unrelieved forests taken into account, affording to the eye of 
a Scotchman nothing in the shape of mountains or hills, to the 
Englishmen nothing like his native smiling villages, and to neither 
the ocean with all the British associations attached to the world of 
waters. Neither is the climate particularly well suited to the 
constitutions of such emigrants. ‘Throughout vast regions of the 
colony there are great obstacles to exporting and importing; and 
then for the rearing of sheep, for the growth of wool, and for a pro- 
fitable grazing undertaking, the long and severe winter, together 
with the nature of the soil, offers severe drawbacks. 

Mr. Matthew does not tempt us to tarry long in South Africa, 
the Western parts of which are already occupied where they are 
worth having. In other directions the droughts, the exposure to 
hostile natives, wild beasts, &c., appear to have deterred the public 
from generally regarding that quarter of the globe as an eligible 
resort. 

Come we now to Australasia, of which our author entertains a 
flattering opinion inas far as healthiness and salubrity are concerned. 
But, to begin with Van Diemen’s Land, the good Jand is here already 
occupied ; there is alsoa moral blight in that colony. The same 
objections extend to New South Wales. New Holland, upon the 
whole, so far as yet surveyed, he regards as much better fitted for 
pasturing than for the plough. We quote a number of his reasons 
for coming to the conclusions that he does regarding, what he calls, 
extra-tropical New Holland, Australia, to the North of the Tropic, 
being as yet little known :— 


“In taking a general survey of extra-tropical Australia, we observe a 
state of things indicative of great aridity, and a natural provision for with- 
standing drought fully more complete than in any other parched local- 
ity. 

_ “Ist, A deficiency of timber in many places, and large old trees stand- 
ing apart, without the young rising to supply the failure of the old—rather 
Indicating that the drought is on the increase. 

“2d, The nature of the tree foliage; the small, hard, smooth, simple, 
(not divided,) dark-coloured erect leaf, so different from the beautiful 
large fresh green leaves of the deciduous forests of Upper Canada and the 
Mississippi Basin. 

_ “3d, The slough, or covering of dead bark, which serves to protect the 
living bark of the trees from the drought. This is gradually forming, 
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and coats are thrown off as the stem enlarges, which appear hanging 
from the stem in the most unsightly fashion, like tattered garments, 

* 4th, The gummy consistence of the tree-sap, and the flinty hardness 
of the timber, matured by the great drought, and the absence of a winter 
check to a solidity and induration which render it almost useless to man 
for the purposes of construction. 

“Sth, The herbage, especially the grasses, very scant, and thin and dry, 
standing apart in tufts. 

“6th, The native mammalia, generally of the marsupial order ; having 
a bag,—a provision, as it would seem, for the purpose of removing their 
young when they are obliged to migrate on the occurrence of droughts; 
while the remnants of past life, found in caves and diluvial earth, prove 
the former existence of mammalia not marsupial. 

“ These indices of aridity and sterility are not balanced by any apparent 
counter advantages or capacity for improvement, excepting the peculiar 
adaptation for sheep-walks. Were the country too moist, or even insa- 
lubrious, drainage and cutting down the forests might remedy the former 
of these defects altogether, and to a considerable degree the latter. Did 
it have numerous good harbours, convenient river communication, or 
supply of water- power suited for machinery, with a cool climate, commerce 
and manufactures might make some amends for deficiency of fertility. 
Were the sea as abundant in edible fish around Australia as in the sea on 
the east and west coast of North America, and around Britain and New 
Zealand, the fertility of the waters might help to repair the sterility of 
the land. But all this is wanting in Australia. 

“It is even found out, by experience, that fertility is not increased in 
Australia, as it is in Britain, by the ground being depastured, but, on the 
contrary, greatly diminished. The country which has been longest under 
pasturage in the vicinity of Sydney, and which for some time after the 
commencement of the colony afforded comparatively fair pasturage, is 
now reduced to great sterility. An uncropt cover of grass, thin as it is 
here, appears useful to shelter the vegetable matter in the soil from being 
exhausted or evaporated by the arid heat,and even necessary to protect 
the roots from being burned out by the strong influence of the sun. And 
the manure of cattle, instead of being covered by the luxuriant herbage, 
before it is desiccated, and enriching the soil,as in England, under the 
powerful sun and arid air in New South Wales, is quickly reduced to dust, 
and dissipated.” 


But if one settlement in New Holland is more tempting than 
another, he holds that the honour decidedly and greatly preponde- 
rates in behalf of South Australia. There is a fine display of popu- 
lar vigour in its construction, and convicts can never demoralize or 
distract it. He has serious objections, however, to some of the 
arrangements and measures adopted by the commissioners ; the 
price of land has been fixed at too high a rate, the mode and allot- 
ment of pasture-land he severely criticises ; which, with other over- 
sights and natural wants, must render even South Australia a far 
less promising opening for European settlers than New Zea- 
land will speedily become, provided Mr. Matthew’s plans be fol- 
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lowed. Nay, it would appear, that nothing can be so wise as to 
appoint him as a leader, and to furnish him with a joint stock com- 
pany of emigrants, to render the much-prized territory another 
Great Britain in the Southern hemisphere. But we need not trace 
in outline our author’s splendid visions about his pet country, per- 
suaded that, at least for the present, they can have little practical 
value, and that they will not attract much notice or secure extensive 
confidence. Of all the Emigration Fields, it is quite clear that 
South Australia is at this moment “ in the ascendant ;”’ and there- 
fore, from the works, second and third on our list: these being prin- 
cipally devoted to this settlement, we should feel ourselves bound 
to produce a much more considerable variety of information, than 
on any of the other Colonies mentioned and described by Mr. Mat- 
thew, were it not that very lately the field was traversed by us under 
the guidance of Mr. Gouger. As it is, we are warranted by the 
characters of the several works, and by the engrossing nature of the 
business, to return to the topic, even though at the risk of repetition, 
so long as that repetition is by different authorities. 

Mr. James, who among other leading matters gives us “some 
account of Port Phillip, and Portland Bay; with advice to Emi- 
grants ; a Monthly Calendar of Gardening and Agriculture, &c.” 
is not a thick and thin admirer of South Australia. Yet the im- 
pression left by his details and his criticisms, is highly favourable 
to the young colony. In some parts of the work we have been 
almost tempted to suspect that his “ Six Months” sojourn and 
inquiries were to serve an object not purely intended to recommend 
or fairly represent the settlement. But we now think that the 
author’s searching manner, and strong or rough expression of his 
views, are proofs rather of much experience of the world, which has 
taught him to scan severely whatever comes before him, and, per- 
haps, unconsciously to feel something like pleasure in bringing down 
abruptly an enthusiast, or any one who luxuriates amid hopes how- 
ever well founded. 

Mr. James is pretty nearly of the same mind with Mr. Matthew 
respecting a variety of circumstances and features belonging to South 
Australia. They both express moderate opinions of the nature of 
the soil, and complain of the scarcity or uncertainty of water. ‘They 
look forward to grazing, to the production of wool, skins, and meat, 
a8 a principal source of profit. Listen to what the writer says, 
whose report is immediately under consideration, as to the capabill- 
hes of the colony, its healthiness, &c. :— 


“There can be no doubt that South Australia will in time be a very 
abundant country. If the settlers will economize water, and find some 
means of keeping it when it falls, and not let it run away, they may in a 
few years luxuriate in all the good things of this life. Whatever is to be 
seen of vegetable produce in the markets of Lisbon or — a or 
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Algiers, the settlers in the new colony may equally command. It jg 
peculiarly the country of the grape and melon, oranges and lemons, figs, 
olives, pomegranates, and loquets, and even at its present infant state 
produces as fine melons as the Levant. ‘The author saw at the Governor's 
table one ]8lbs., and another weighing 22lbs.: and handsomer and finer- 
flavoured fruits need not be seen. 

‘ But the character which stamps the South Australia climate as most 
valuable in the eyes of the settler, is its peculiar adaptation to sheep-farm- 
ing and the growth of wool. By a register kept very accurately at 
Government House, during the whole of the year 1837, it rained 115 
days, and was fine and clear 250; and this may be reckoned upon asa 
fair average of aseries of vears. Inthe West of Scotland it generally 
rains 202 days, and is fine only 163, and many of these days are lowering, 
with the sun obscured ; so that the comparison in this point of dryness is 
very much in favour of South Australia. It is this peculiar character of 
the climate which ought to recommend to the cautious settler sheep 
husbandry over every other sort of rural industry, the profits of which, if 
steadily persevered in, will remunerate him in a few years for all the 
inconveniences of a bush life. This species of farming has been the 
making of New South Wales, and will be the grand pursuit of the settler 
in South Australia, which will soon rival the older colony in the fineness 
if not in the quantity of its wool. This dryness of the climate has also a 
most favourable influence on the general health of the colony ; for, except 
the ophthalmia before complained of, the writer saw nothing indicative 
of disease. The inhabitants may be said to live almost constantly in the 
open air—retain for a long time their English ruddiness of complexion— 
appear free from the prevailing diseases of New South Wales, viz. the 
dysentery and influenza ; and even the children, when kept clean, (a very 
difficult matter in summer time,) look plump and chubby.” 


Mr. James throws out a number of hints as to the sort of persons 
who are adapted to emigrate tothe colony in question, volunteering 
also not a few words of advice to such about the preparations 
necessary, the anticipations to be cherished, their conduct on the 
outward passage, and on Janding. &c. &c. It will entertain the 
reader when he reads our man of prudence and expediency’s counsel 


concerning the manner in which certain passengers should carry 
themselves aboard ship. He says :— 


« Those who rise earliest in the morning, and are most on deck during 
the day, always enjoy the best health. 

“There is another hint which I think, before it is forgotten, is worth sug- 
gesting to passengers who are embarking for the first time on a foreign 
voyage, because a good deal of their comfort is involved in it. I would 
always recommend the cabin passengers to pay a respectful deference to 
the Captain of the ship, and cheerfully to acquiesce in all his orders, and 
in short to his general authority. 

“‘ A cabin passenger should avoid going forward among the sailors, and 
never talk to any of them, not even to the man at the wheel; and should 
be always ready on occasion of any dispute or disturbance aboard to support 
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the Captain and his officers against the crew, right or wrong; and if the 
Captain is really in fault, reserve any discussion respecting it for the shore. 
It is better also for the cabin passengers to keep themselves entirely dis- 
tinct from those in the steerage.” 


Mr. James speaks in warm terms of the respectability of the 
labourers that have gone to South Australia, and of the considera- 
tion which they have obtained, and no doubt agreeably commanded 
from their more wealthy employers. Shepherds, stock-keepers, and 
such like, are treated in a manner to beget and sustain self-respect, 
as well as reciprocal regard. He says, he has often dined with re- 
spectable residents, where servants of the classes named, after wash- 
ing their hands, would draw in their chairs among the company, and 
not only with perfect propriety, but to the entertainment of their 
masters and guests, relate accounts of their day’s work. This is as 
it should be, however seldom such a gratifying spectacle may be 
witnessed in England ; and it particularly attracted the author’s 
notice, going to the young colony as he had done from New South 
Wales, where there are few besides convict labourers. He adds, 
what may be regarded as a climax to this beautiful and cheering 
representation ; for he asserts that there appeared to be “ a fresh- 
ness and gentility about the females of South Australia, contrasting 
very favourably with the rubbish of Sydney ;” and also that “a 
person coming from the Eastern Colonies would not fail to be 
struck with the superior ruddiness, simplicity, and purity of the 
South Australian damsels.” 

There cannot be a question about the wisdom and benevolence of 
the plan, in which it is a sine qua non that the new colony should 
never be made a place of banishment. Mr. James characterizes, in 
reference to the labourers, the settlements of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land as great lazar-houses, and the society of the 
same places as presenting a leper-like ghastliness and deformity. 
sut, what must be considered a no less forbidding fact, there actually 
exists, it is said, a formidable bond of union among convicts of every 
grade, that may well deter intending emigrants from resorting to the 
scenes of such revolting combination. He declares that— 


_ “There is no society in the world more united than the convict party 
in our Australian Colonies. It is of no consequence a shade or two of 
difference in the duration of their sentences, and it is no matter what 
may be the different grades in their ladder of disgrace—whether they be 
seven years men, fourteen years, or life—whether they have been re- 
sentenced since their first arrival, for colonial offences, and been on a visit 
to Norfolk or the Northward, (slang terms for Norfolk Island and More- 
ton Bay) ; no matter whether they have obtained their absolute or condi- 
onal pardon, their emancipation, ticket-of-leave, or ticket-of-exemption 
——the special, the scourger, or the scourged ; one universal esprit de corps 
animates and pervades the whole convict body, uniting them like Free- 
Masons in one silent, deep-rooted sentiment of hostility tothe free settler, 
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or, as they profanely call them, the b emigrants. This deadly fee]. 
ing is never lost sight of or forgotten; it is the cement of their society: 
and in all times of their tribulation, in all times of their wealth, it forms 
the governing principle of their chequered and unhallowed lives,” 


Taking these and many other passages from Mr. James’s “ Six 
Months,” some of them no doubt of a qualified nature in regard to 
praise and promise, his work must be held to be, in no slight degree, 
recommendatory of the young settlement. He does not represent 
it as a perfect Paradise; yet he holds it up as the most eligible and 
tempting opening for British emigrants that at present offers itself, 
The author of the third work at the head of our paper goes 
considerably further in his eulogy and his preference. And yet 
we do not accuse him of special pleading, or as performing the part 
of a hired advocate. Indeed Mr. Stephens, who appears to be 
about to choose this new settlement for his own future home, has 
maaifestly striven to make himself master of everything that has 
reached this country concerning it ; and conscientiously proceeds to 
detail for the information of others all he knows and believes of the 
place. And that his work has met with welcome and been greedily 
pondered, is proved by the fact that the first impression of it, under 
the title of «« The Land of Promise,” even although in that guise 
anonymous, has been all so!d off in a short time. 

The work aspires to the honour of being a history of South 
Australia, and in natural succession devotes a chapter to each branch 
and feature which one expects to find described in a production of 
such pretensions. The hints and details which Mr. Stephens offers 
for the benefit of others, ere fixing or setting out upon the emi- 
grating adventure contemplated by them, cannot fail to procure for 
him an earnest and inquisitive hearing on the part of many an 
anxious and honourably directed mind. To be sure he is at issue 
upon several points about the positive and relative advantages of 
his pet. Nor are his strenuous efforts to make the public ac- 
quainted with these advantages uncalled for, seeing that both in 
this country and in several of our colonies an excessive jealousy, 
and an inveterate hostility, exists to the infant settlement. It has 
not been for a moment our intention to enter the lists with any 
party concerning the respective merits of the British ‘‘ Emigration 
Fields,” but merely to lay before our readers a few of the opinions 
and statements drawn from three writers who deserve to be listened 
to in their turn on a subject of such vital importance to the mother 
country, and to the welfare of very many of her most virtuous 
children. Such being our wish and purpose, we shall cull some par- 
ticulars from the postscript to Mr. Stephens’s volume, which 
contains information from South Australia of so recent a date as the 
14th of July last, these contents being of a highly satisfactory 
nature. Our first extract is from a letter dated June 29th, said to 
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be from a gentleman well versed in agriculture and grazing, and the 
son of a most respectable Devonshire farmer :— 


«“* Many .of my respectable friends,’ says he, ‘ requested of me most 
articularly, before I left England, to write them and give them a true 
and faithful report of the colony; and, in addition to this, I have been 
informed by sundry letters I have received since my arrival here, that 
many others are waiting my report to decide whether they will emigrate 
to this colony ornot. Under these circumstances I have refrained writing 
to any one but to my own relatives up to the present moment | the writer 
had then been not ‘ six months in South Australia,’ but eighteen,] and to 
them only just after my arrival.’ He then goes on to state that he had on 
several occasions accompanied the surveying corps within a few miles of 
Adelaide. ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘for the purpose of seeing the land more remote 
] have been out from six to eight days at two different times. In one of 
these excursions I went seventy miles inland from this [ Adelaide] to 
Encounter Bay. The land from hence then varies much, both in quality 
and beauty of scenery. The road thither, generally taken, is by Onka- 
paringo. The distance to it from this place is about twenty miles, and, 
with the exception of about three or four miles, pretty level, and through 
as beautiful and undulating a country as I ever saw. At many places 
the land is very rich, of a black sandy loam, and, I think, fit to grow 
maize, or almost any other kind of grain. Much of the country in this 
district (as in many others) has a complete park-like appearance, and one 
is every now and then expecting some nobleman’s seat to break upon 
one’s view. The greatest disappointment an Englishman meets with (as 
appears to me) is the want of streams of water. ‘There are streams to be 
met with, and in some districts frequent; but this is by no means general. 
After passing Onkaparingo (which is a very romantic place ), the country 
begins to be very hilly for some distance, and some part extensively so ; 
but much of the land very good, particularly a valley through which runs 
a beautiful stream of water throughout the year. ‘This vale resembles 
some of our English parks for verdure and beauty, but exceeds them in 
one thing—-that is, its trees—many of which (of the gum kind, very large 
and spreading) are never seen bare of their foliage; of the two they are 
greener in winter thanin summer. After passing this valley we soon 
get out of good land, and it continues very indifferent and worthless for 
the distance of ten or twelve miles, until we come to the declivity that 
leads down a beautiful valley about two miles in width, by six or eight in 
length, terminating at Encounter Bay. The scenery in this valley is 
beautiful, and the pasturage luxuriant. I have been on one excursion 
acruss the ridges of mountains, passing Mount Lofty on the left or north, 
steering S, E. for one day, and on the following morning setting out due 
east, and arrived about noon out in a beautiful undulating park-like 
country, the soi] a very rich black loam, and many of the trees very large 
and spreading, of which we met with a goodly number, Many of the 
places we came to showed a beautiful, open (but sufficiently wooded ), 
pastoral country. Many hundred acres may be had at very many places 
Without an obstacle worth naming to prevent the plough going, and I am 
of opinion, that after the land has been broken and cropped, and then 
grassed down with artificial grasses, it will be most productive, In most 
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places at present the grass is not sufficiently thick. I attribute this tothe 
frequent burnings it is exposed to annually ; which, in my opinion 
destroys both the seeds and the seedling grasses. The quality of the land 
in and about Adelaide, generally, though not at all bad, is not so good as 
farther inland. I have had sufficient proof that almost all European 
vegetables will grow well. I have now cabbages as good as ever I had 
in England, grown from seed I brought with me. I took a number of 
fruit trees also with me (amongst which I had three orange trees) from 
the Cape, and, although out of earth full two months (all but the oranges), 
yet they took rcot well, and not a single tree failed. I have lately had an 
opportunity of adding to my stock in the purchase of about a hundred 
lately imported from the adjoining colony of Van Diemen’s Land. 1 haye 
also a number of vines, of different sorts, taken from the Cape, doin 
well. I have no doubt both the orange and vine will do well here, 
Although it was late in November (near midsummer) when J planted my 
trees, most of them have made excellent shoots, from six to fifteen inches 
in length. I have apples, pears, plums, peaches, nectarines, and cherries, 
all of which appear likely to do well. I have now got some gooseberries 
and currants, but I almost think it will be too hot for them in summer. | 
have different sorts of turnips as good as I ever saw, and, as well as the 
cabbages and broccoli, cannot as yet be equalled in the colony. I have 
tried some maize, and it answers well. I have now a small patch of wheat 
in the garden looking beautiful.’ ” 


This account carries internal evidence of candour and of know- 
ledge. We can only afford room for one extract more :— 


*‘ Jn addition to the testimonies we have already adduced on this head, 
we subjoin the following. It is from the report of Messrs. Backhouse 
and Walker, two members of the Society of Friends, who, having recently 
visited Sydney, Van Diemen’s Land, King George’s Sound, Swan River, 
and South Australia, must be allowed to possess the means of forming an 
accurate (and certainly an impartial) opinion of the relative natural capa- 
bilities of the several Australian colonies. ‘ The country at South Aus- 
tralia,’ say those gentlemen, ‘is unquesticnably the finest tract, taking 
into account the quality, character of the herbage, and extent, of any por- 
tion of Australia or Van Diemen’s Land we have visited. Imaginea belt 
country, consisting of level plains or gently undulating ground, (only here 
and there, and that very thinly, strewed with forest trees,) stretching from 
Cape Jervis, the S. E. corner of St. Vincent’s Gulf, to the very head of 
the gulf, and varying from 10 or 12 to 15 miles in width; its extreme 
length, so far as it has been traversed, is from 60 to 70. The whole of this 
we are assured, by very good authority, is very good land. We could 
see for 20 miles in each direction, north and south, from the top of a high 
range which bounds this beautiful tract, and it certainly isa fine country, 
and the soil good; improving as it recedes from the coast, but appa- 
rently all capable of growing wheat. Many parts of it, large tracts to- 
gether, thickly covered with kangaroo-grass, which was yielding two or 
three tons per acre to those who were at the pains of mowing it.” 


One of the most gratifying circumstances in the history of this 
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young colony so far as it has gone, and one of the most hopeful 
symptoms of its future prosperity, is the fact that not only have the 
relations between the colonists and the aborigines been of a friendly 
kind, which are daily becoming stronger, but anxious provision has 
been made for the best interests, physical, mental, and moral, of a 
race that has in almost every other instance, like other great families 
where colour was a badge of distinction, been oppressed, degraded 
far beyond what wild nature could reduce them, and destroyed. In 
conclusion, we must say that from all we have read and heard, South 
Australia offers at this moment, to use Mr. Stephens’s words, “ to 
capitalists and labourers alike the best prospect of securing that 
easy and powerful independence which is now so rarely to be wit- 
nessed amongst the tradesmen, agriculturists and mechanics of this 
crowded isle.” 





Arr. VII.—Opere di Niccold Machiavelli, Cittadino e Segretario Flo- 
rentino. X. Vol. Italia. 1836. 


Tue personage, whose life and works are treated of in the volumes 
prefixed to this article, was born at I"lorence, and descended from 
an ancient and noble Tuscan family, whose members had so long 
engrossed public employments that a right to be engaged in the 
service of the state had become almost hereditary in it. This 
circumstance appears to have directed the attention of Nicolo Ma- 
chiavelli to a similar line of duty; and to have excited in him an 
early desire and taste for public life. But the records which have 
come down to our time affords a very feeble and indistinct light to 
guide us in our researches into the history of his early life; and all 
that can be gathered from them tend to show that at the com- 
mencement of his career he was involved in poverty and dependence. 

This disadvantage must have been compensated in part by the 
brilliant prosperity that was enjoyed by his native city, during that 
period of his life. His youth from the tenth year was passed under 
the popular government of Lorenzo the Magnificent, one of those rare 
and glorious epochs, in which the genius of the prince encourages the 
development of mind, while his power is yet too feeble to allow him 
to check its freedom. We may therefore conclude that the influence 
which can be attributed to a general and elevated taste for literature, 
when combined with the highest degree of mental activity, such as 
we find was in full operation in Florence at this period, to have 
acted upon the early character of Machiavelli, and to have con- 
curred with his natural disposition in forming those prompt and 
energetic habits of thought by which he was so much distinguished 
during the whole of his career. While we may consider that the 
magnificent festivals and splendid games, which Lorenzo promoted 
and cherished as a means to divert the active minds of his fellow 
citizens from a too close investigation of the course and tendency of 
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his system of government, fostered in him a fondness for gayer 
ssungetions, which in after life served as a relaxation from public 
uty. 

The first years of his manhood had hardly elapsed when the death 
of Lorenzo exposed the republic to internal troubles and foreign 
invasions. The great qualities of Lorenzo afforded to the citizens 
of I‘lorence a singular contrast in the puerile administration of his 
son, and contributed by their very greatness to diminish the autho- 
rity of his imprudent successor. The hostilities commenced by 
Charles VIII., at this time, with the many and long continued woes 
which they drew down, not alone upon Florence, the devoted object 
of his ambition, but upon all Italy, and the promptitude with which 
the republicans seized ‘the occasion for throwing off their wearisome 
yoke ; the want of energy so apparent in the conduct of Piero de 
Medici and his cowardly abandonment of the interest and dignity of 
Florence, are facts familiar to all conversant in Italian history. Our 
readers have therefore only to carry back their minds to this period 
in the history of the Florentines, to perceive that Machiavelli could 
not have commenced his political existence at a time more suitable 
to the employment of those abilities with which he was gifted. His 
first essay in public life was made about the year 1494, but the 
beginning of his active political duties did not take place till June 
19th, 1498. This is the date of his earliest public employment, 
and some idea may be formed of the prevailing notion of his talents 
and aptitude for political business, from the fact of his having been 
chosen, from among four competitors, to the office of Chancellor of 
the second Chancery of the Signoria; and in the course of the fol- 
lowing month he obtained from “ the ten of liberty and peace, the 
appointment which has preserved for him, with posterity, the title 
of Secretary of the Florentine Republic.”’ This office appears to 
have been considered by him as a situation in which he might learn 
the practical portion of politics. The close relation which subsisted 
between Florence and the principal states of Europe required in 
its government a greater degree of activity than we should be pre- 
pared to expect from so small a state, and originated also many 
delicate questions of polity that called for the greatest prudence and 
sagacity in all those to whose care the arrangement of them were 
confided. Machiavelli was engaged on many of these occasions. 
He was employed in twenty-three foreign embassies, among which 
were four to the court of France. These appointments developed 
with extraordinary rapidity his political genius, as may be easily 
traced in his extensive correspondence with the heads of his govern- 
ment. The numerous letters of which it is composed, may be justly 
classed among the most instructive portion of his writings. 

The high esteem in which Machiavelli’s talents was held by his 
government are evinced by the free recourse which was had to his 
services upon all important occasions. He hardly returned from one 
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olitical mission before he was ordered to prepare for another, and the 
most difficult and important embassies to foreign courts were suc- 
ceeded by confidential commissions within the territory of the re- 
public. During the entire period of his public career, his duties 
required of him a constant state of activity and preparation that 
would have exhausted a less energetic mind. In this manner four- 
teen years of his life passed rapidly away; and although he never 
advanced so far as to acquire any direct share in the conducting of 
the public councils, his talents constantly obtained for him the 
direction of all difficult negotiations. But about this period a new 
storm was to gather over the devoted city of Florence, and the 
inconsistent conduct of Piero Soderini, who had been made Gon- 
faloniere for life, again drew down upon his country and himself the 
ruin that energy might easily have averted. The government by 
which Machiavelli had been employed was overthrown by the arms 
of Spain, which opened the way for the return of the Medici, who, like 
the Bourbons of our own day, were forced upon the Florentines at the 
point of foreign bayonets. As soon as the new government felt itself 
firmly seated in power, it began the usual persecutions against the 
partisans of the old order of things. Machiavelli most prominently 
figured amid these harsh proceedings, three decrees having been 
passed against him in the space of ten days. The two first deprived 
him of office, and condemned him to a year’s banishment from the 
Florentine territory; but the third, as if proceeding upon more 
mature consideration, or emanating from the influence of more friendly 
feelings, mitigated the sentence of banishment into a mere prohibi- 
tion from entering the ‘* Public Palace.” The new rulers however 
were still haunted by a fear and suspicion of the influence and talents 
of the fallen secretary, and their malice followed him into his retire- 
ment. His faithful adherence to the republic being considered 
a sufficient proof of hatred against her present governors. Not- 
withstanding his thorough knowledge of the character of his enemies, 
he knew not how to adapt himself to this change of situation. He 
had studied the movements of government too long to withdraw 
his eyes, at once, from this favourite subject of contemplation, and 
he continued his observations with the same boldness and freedom 
that he had indulged during his own public career. The jealous 
apprehensions of his government, which a more guarded line of con- 
duct might perhaps have easily allayed, were strengthened by this ill- 
timed and imprudent boldness ; and when, in the course of the fol- 
lowing year, an extensive conspiracy was accidently discovered, he 
was linmediately arrested as a fitting object of suspicion. The tor- 
ture was, at that period, indiscriminately employed in all cases of 
arrest, and the conviction, that a free and open course of justice 
would have failed to procure, was often wrung from the agonized 
confessions of an innocent victim. Six shocks of the cord were 
inflicted upon Machiavelli, with fruitless cruelty, and not a word 
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escaped him in the bitterness of his agony, that could be wrested 
into a confession of guilt, or serve as an accusation against others. 
Unable to convict him, they could still torment ; and accordingly, 
buried in the depths of a loathsome dungeon, his lacerated body 
closely bound with chains, and his mind distracted by the cries of 
misery and of degradation, that reached him from every side, he was 
left to the long torture of solitude and suspense. Here, also, his forti- 
tude remained unshaken, and his noble power of patient endurance 
baffled the snares of his adversaries, and wearied their malignity; 
that his mind was not broken or humbled by his misfortunes, would 
appear evident from the sonnets he addressed to Giuliano de 
Medici, for the avowed purpose of exciting his interest. The son- 
nets breathe an elevated and independent tone of sentiment, that 
could only issue from a mind endowed with a Roman fortitude, and 
contains a degree of humorous expostulation and description, 
which clearly indicate in the writer great powers of endurance. 
The friends, whose affection Machiavelli had gained in the period 
of his prosperity, testified in these moments of trial their sincerity 
by the strenuous exertions they made to obtain his liberation from 
prison ; and several fortunate circumstances combining to favour 
their endeavours, he was restored to freedom after a short but 
rigorous confinement, which had, however, become the means of 
making known to him the anxious solicitude of his friends for his 
welfare, as well as the value in which a large class of his fellow 
citizens still regarded him. 

The deliverance of Machiavelli from his dungeon did not imme- 
diately result in his return to his favourite occupation of a states- 
man, a long course of bitter trial still awaited him ; poverty, with 
its corroding and depressing cares, the excitements of hope, the 
bitterness of repeated disappointment, to which may be added as 
greater than all these, the restless movements of a mind that appeared 
formed for constant exertion, and which long habit had rendered in- 
capable of repose. ‘The resources however that fortune denied him 
were partly supplied by his own endeavours, desirous to open a way 
for his return to public life, on which he relied not only for enjoyment 
but also for the means of support; he wrote and presented to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici his work called the ‘ Treatise of the Prince,” 
in which he had attempted to embody the results of his observations 
upon the governments of his own times, and of the political doctrines 
of the ancients. ‘The object for which he had written failed, but a 
nobler end was obtained. He had commenced the train of thought, 
which was to lead him to the discovery of so many important truths, 
and his active mind could not rest on the threshold of the temple 
that it had opened. Step by step he was led on to a more attentive 
examination of his principles, new truths were discovered, some 
erroneous views were brought out in their true light by wider appli- 
cation and more exact comparison, and the undertaking which had 
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originated in a wish for a return to office, became the chief source 
of his enjoyments, and was continued with regular and progressive 
improvement until the close of his career. 

His political studies, however pleasant, were not sufficient to 
occupy him ; the interval of these labours were filled up by the com- 
position of his comedies, his translations, and other lighter pieces of 
prose and _ poetical literature. Many moments still were left him 
unoccupied, and to a mind which sought relief in variation of 
employment rather than actual repose, these became wearisome 
blanks in existence. Complaints which had never been suffered to 
escape him in prison and in torture now broke from him, and it is 
impossible to read his expressions of passionate discontent without 
feeling how much easier it is to meet the most violent persecutions 
than to support the long trial of ingratitude and neglect, for it is in 
these moments the spirits of most men seem to break, and fortitude 
to forsake them. But at length the progress of his literary repu- 
tation gave hopes of a speedy return to public life. His corre- 
spondence with Vettori, the Florentine ambassador at Rome, had 
been communicated to Leo X., and that Pontiff, a liberal and judi- 
cious patron of learning, had, from time to time, encouraged the 
solitary labours of Machiavelli, by various marks of his favour and 
his regard. He caused him to be consulted upon many important 
questions, and drew from him, through the medium of Vettori, many 
admirable views concerning the most interesting events of the 
period. At last, throwing aside the veil under which he had covered 
his communications with Machiavelli, the Pope invited him to prepare 
a plan for the government of Florence. This was shortly followed 
by a mission, of but little moment in itself, but of great importance 
to him as an earnest of a recall to favourite occupations. This first 
revival of his hopes had hardly been cherished by him ere another 
blow seemed destined to annihilate in the bud, for before any fixed 
establishment had assured him of his restoration to favour, Leo X. 
was suddenly cut off in the prime of his career. Being thus deprived 
of a protector, who, although slow to grant him his confidence, had 
readily acknowledged his merit, Machiavelli was plunged into the 
greatest despair, and was for a short time in the utmost uncertainty 
as to his future prospects. Soon however another mission of a most 
important nature was entrusted to him by one of the principal cor- 
porations of the city, and while at Venice, engaged in this negotia- 
tion, he was gladdened by the welcome tiding that his name had 
been once more inserted among those of the citizens who were held 
eligible to office in the state. We pass over, though not without 
regret, the details of the period which elapsed from the death of 
Leo X. till Machiavelli himself sunk a prey to exhaustion, calami- 
ties, and grief, for it was during this time that he appeared again 
upon the political stage, when the experience of his early life had 
been matured by a long course of study, and his skill perfected by 
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assiduous labour combined with an influence extended and strength 
ened by the splendour of his literary reputation, gave to hi ie 

ot . ’ 1S later 
negotiations an interest and a value that show how well he was 
adapted to govern the mighty movements which fortune had con. 
demned him simply to contemplate and record. None of his works 
were printed previous to his decease, though portions of them had 
been freely circulated in manuscript among his friends or patrons 
to whom particular parts had been dedicated. In the course 
of a few years, however, from the time of his death, all his larger 
works were printed, and obtaining an extensive circulation, originat- 
ing that violent controversy which has been continued, with very little 
increase of judgment, or diminution of virulence, during the course 
of three centuries. ‘The first to commence this warfare against the 
supposed doctrines of Machiavelli, was the celebrated Cardinal 
Pole, who, in his conversation and in his writings, assailed with 
great vehemence the principles of the “ Prince.” This attack was 
followed, in a few years, by a violent dissertation of the Bishop 
Caterino Politi. A French protestant, Innocent Gentiletto, next 
entered the lists, and undertook, in an extensive Latin treatise, to 
refute one by one the obnoxious doctrines. The warfare, thus 
commenced, was continued with a virulence of which it is difficult 
to find the parallel ; and men of every class and of opposite princi- 
ples, princes and their subjects, statesmen and theologians, the 
blindest partisans of absolute power and the most enthusiastic 
champions of freedom of opinion, have united in the reproach, and 
confirmed the condemnation. 

In the heated arena of controversy there is little room for the 
cool decisions of judgment. ‘The contest for truth can hardly be 
carried on without awakening the pride of human reason; and no 
sooner does this feeling become excited on either side, than the 
antagonists, like foes, at the decisive moment of battle, lose every 
other sentiment in the eager desire of success. Thus, in the Ma- 
chiavellian controversy, what was first advanced as a sincere opinion, 
was at last maintained asa point of character. Each successive 
writer readily adopted the assertions of his party, and enlarged them 
with comments and deductions of his own. Detached sentences, 
idle rnmours, the vile inventions of party spirit, usurped the place of 
historical documents, until the mass of falsehood and calumny be- 
came accumulated to a degree that almost stifled the voice of truth. 

It was impossible, however, that some should not be found among 
the higher intellects of every age, who were able to understand and 
appreciate the genius of Machiavelli. By many his views have 
been silently adopted, without any acknowledgment of the source 
from which they were drawn ; others have been contented with a 
passing comment, while a few have boldly advanced into the arena, 
and warmly engaged in the defence both of his writings and of his 
character. But unfortunately for the success of these last, they 
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seem to have thought it necessary for his vindication, that some 
mystic reason should be assigned for the composition of the Prince, 
and have thus been led to form contradictory and improbable theo- 
ries, which they have supported with all the force of argument and 
the zeal of controversy. Some have discovered in the Prince a bold 
and faithful picture of a tyrant, prepared, not to guide the steps of 
a monarch, but to enlighten the minds of his subjects. To others 
it has seemed a cunning and deep laid snare, cooly formed for the 
destruction of the Medici. While a few, struck with the evident 
discordance between some parts of the Prince and the other works 
of Machiavelli, and exaggerating the satirical cast of particular por- 
tions of his writings, have supposed him to have been a disappointed 
spirit, whose pictures of life were shaded with the darkness of his 
own peculiar and gloomy views of human nature. 

livery one of these opinions seem equally extravagant, and have, 
indeed, little foundation either in the character of Machiavelli, or in 
the common principles of human nature. A picture prepared for 
the people, would hardly have been consigned to the custody of a 
single individual, and least of all to that of him who would have the 
most to apprehend from its publicity. A long life devoted to some 
single and distant object, with views extending into futurity,—toils 
and snares, prepared to act at some far off and uncertain period,— 
these may be found more easily in the dreams of romance than in 
the sober annals of actual history. The last theory,—the supposi- 
tion that his works contain a satirical picture of life,—although 
grounded by its advocates upon his character and the cast of some 
of his writings, is fully refuted by the general features of both. 
Rarely, indeed, will it be found, that skilful and subtle theories can 
be applied to the motives of human action. 

But, at last, the moment arrived which was to furnish a surer guide 
to his real views, and the defence was to proceed from the best in- 
terpeter of the feelings and motives of every man,—his own corre- 
spondence. The diligence and zeal which have always characterized 
the scholars of Italy, had never been directed to an examination of 
the manuscripts of Machiavelli, and, as if the ingratitude that embit- 
tered his life had not sufficed, the only pieces which could afford a 
full refutation of the calumnies of his enemies, were suffered to 
moulder in neglect, while dusty codices, and even whole libraries, 
were searched to discover a new reading, or establish a disputed 
passage in the Decameron. ‘The first of his inedited essays that 
was brought to light, was a small dialogue upon the Italian lan- 
guage, which was published by Giovanni Bottari, in 1730. After 
an interval of thirty years, the discourse addressed to Leo X. upon 
the government of Florence, with several letters of great interest 
and importance, were discovered in the Gaddian library, and pub- 
lished in the city of Lucca. Other discoveries soon followed, and 
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shortly after the publications at Lucca, his official despatches to the 
Florentine government were recovered, and his important services 
as a faithful and confidential ambassador of the Republic, were, for 
the first time, established upon full and incontrovertible documents 
These writings, so important to the character of their author, and 
so interesting in a country where literary curiosity is carried to an 
extent that can hardly be conceived in America, excited the atten. 
tion of the Florentine literati to the highest degree, and gave rise 
to a careful preparation of a new edition of his works. This was 
partly accomplished in 1782; but new discoveries in the following 
years led to a more exact collection by the same editors, and it was 
not until the commencement of the present century, that the presses 
of Italy began to multiply fuller and more correct editions of the 
works of their greatest philosopher. 

Nothing could be more striking than the new aspect in which 
Machiavelli now appeared ; the dark colouring with which calumny 
had surrounded him, has passed away; he comes before as the 
dignified and faithful ambassador of his country, the innocent and 
unbending victim of arbitrary power, the versatile genius, who, by 
the energies of his own mind, re-opened the path, which an unre- 
lenting destiny had closed before him. We seem to have met with 
some familiar friend, who brings us into the privacy of his domestic 
life, and while he amuses our curiosity with characteristic anecdotes, 
discovers at every step the excellence of his heart and the fervour of 
his affections. 

But one of the most important consequences which result from 
these discoveries, is the view which they give of the writings of 
Machiavelli, as a series of connected studies, and of principles pro- 
gressively formed, illustrated and corrected. Conjecture and theory 
concerning the motives which guided him are thus rendered com- 
paratively useless, and the question becomes reduced to a simple 
examination of the final principles in which all his labours were 
terminated. ‘The Prince then resumes its place as the earliest and 
most imperfect result of his studies, while the Discourses and F'lo- 
rentine Histories, in which he has retracted the greater part of what 
was false in the Prince, become the true standards of his character 
and of his principles. For, if what has once seemed truth, may be 
rejected by deeper and maturer thought, and the memory be freed 
from the stain which the promulgation of error has left behind ; if 
the mind,when reposing on the higher places of the temple, may 
look back upon the pathway, which it has trodden in its upward 
progress, and correct the false and erroneous views which it formed, 
while its vision was bounded by mists and obscured by darkness, 
then is it from his ultimate conclusions alone that the character and 
principles of a writer should be judged. : i. 

A full justification, therefore, of the character of Machiavelli 
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would require an extensive examination and accurate analysis of all 
his writings. The limits, however, of the present article will only 
admit of an imperfect sketch of his three principal works. 

The first in order of time is the treatise, which commentators and 
editors have distinguished by the improper title of the Prince, but 
which was indiscriminately called by its author, 4A Treatise of 
monarchial governments ,—of Princes, or simply of the Prince. 
His object in this treatise was to describe the nature and resources 
of some of the common forms of absolute monarchy, in the same 
manner in which he afterwards described in the Discourses the 
character of republican governments. ‘The commencement of the 
work shews with sufficient precision, the point of view under which 
he proposed to consider his subject. 

He divides monarchies into different classes, according to the 
nature of their origin. Some are hereditary,—others the fruit of 
conquest. Here, also, we find a new division, for the conquered 
territory may be an addition to an original patrimony, or it may be 
the first step of an ambitious leader towards absolute power. In 
every case, the conquest is the effect either of arms, of fortune, or 
of individual talent, as the people over whom it is made have been 
accustomed to a free or to a monarchical government. 

From these original distinctions arise peculiar relations between 
the prince and the subject, which, in turn, require from the prince 
peculiar modes of government, varying in difficulty according to the 
origin of his power. 

Having thus explained the ground of his classification, he enters 
into a full examination of the distinctions that he has made ; he ex- 
plains the nature and degree of the difficulties against which princes 
have to contend in each situation; he shews how they may be 
avoided, or in what manner they may best be overcome, and illus- 
trates his observations by clear and animated sketches, from ancient 
and modern history. 

He next examines with equal fulness of detail, the modes of 
offence and defence, which are common to these different forms of 
government. He, here, first assumes as an undeniable truth, that 
good laws and good arms are the principal foundations of every state, 
and then proceeding to explain the nature of the different kinds of 
troops, he describes in powerful language the destruction that ine- 
vitably follows all reliance upon mercenary or auxiliary power. Few 
men of the present day will deny the justness of his conclusions, or 
refuse their admiration to the warmth with which he traces the de- 
structive progress of the power of the condottieri, and the abandon- 
ment of a citizen soldiery ; but every reader that, is familiar with 
the military history of Italy, will perceive that, in these chapters, 
Machiavelli was contending against one of the strongest prejudices 
of his age. 

The remainder of the work, with the exception of a few pages, is 
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devoted to an examination of some of the personal qualities of a 
prince. ‘True morality will unhesitatingly condemn two of the prin- 
ciples that he admits,—dissimulation and a disregard of faith, when 
its observance is opposed to the true interests of the state ; but the 
practice of every government, not only in ancient but in modern 
times, and even in our own golden period of moral profession, pre- 
sents a striking commentary upon the text of Machiavelli. Most of 
the other principles of these chapters are above all reproach. A prince 
should be economical, for economy not only contributes to his means 
of success, but preserves him from the necessity of becoming the 
oppressor of his subjects. He should be severely just, for although 
rigid justice is often mistaken for cruelty, it is still the surest path 
to mercy. If compelled to choose between the fear and the love of 
his subjects, he should guard against their hatred, by a cautious 
observance of their rights, and by never departing from the Jaws of 
the strictest justice ; but, in all cases, he should constantly remem- 
ber, that the love of the people is the only protection of the ruler. 
He should preserve respect for religion, should cultivate boldness 
and decision of character,—should studiously avoid the corruptions 
of flattery, and labour to secure the free advice of wise and experi- 
enced counsellors. Enterprise and industry should be encouraged ; 
the development of genius should be promoted by a wise distribution 
of rewards and privileges ; and finally, by the institution of public 
festivals and games, the ruler should endeavour to diffuse through- 
out his dominions a spirit of gaiety and contentment. 

The Discourses on the first Decade of Livy, which followed the 
composition of the Prince, after the interval of a year, were written, 
partly in order to develop the author’s views concerning some prin- 
ciples of republican government, and partly in compliance with the 
request of his friends, Buondelmonti and Buccellai, in the latter of 
whose gardens they are said to have been recited to the young men 
of Florence. They are divided into three books, with a subdivision 
of chapters. In each book, the most interesting events of the first 
Decade are considered under a particular point of view. The first 
book is devoted to an examination of the domestic government of 
Rome ; the second, to that of the means by which the power of the 
republic was extended and preserved without the city ; while the third 
passes in review, one by one, particular actions of private individuals, 
in order to examine their influence upon the progress of power, and 
upon the moral character of the nation. In each chapter of these 
books, some fact of the first Decade is treated with more or less 
fulness of detail, according to the degree of its importance, and in 
most of them the author endeavours to arrive at some general prin- 
ciple for the government of his own times. ‘The most important of 
these principles are supported by parallel facts of contemporaneous 
history ; and throughout the whole work, he labours to prove that 
the revolutions of power in every age have depended upon causes 
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which were similar in themselves, although variously modified by 
circumstances peculiar to the nation or the period. His deductions 
are, in most cases, strictly logical, and the conduct and develop=- 
ment of his arguments clear, rapid, and strong. New ideas arise 
at every instant under h*e pen, and he scatters over the mind, as 
he advances, the seeds of vigorous and active thought. The reader, 
whose study of legislation has been confined to the works of later 
philosophers, will be surprised to meet in the Discourses many 
principles and observations, the acuteness and profundity of which 
he has been accustomed to admire in the more pretending pages of 
his modern oracles. ‘The extent and variety of the subject naturally 
lead to a review of some of the doctrines of the Prince, and a careful 
comparison of both works will show how far the views of the author had 
changed, concerning some of the principles that debase the former. 
In neither, however, of these works, does Machiavelli attempt to 
give a full treatise of legislation. ‘They contain important deve- 
lopments of particular principles, which he possessed neither the 
leisure nor the means to combine, and by filling up the vacant spaces, 
and nicely adjusting the separate parts, to form into a complete and 
regular system. Such a work would undoubtedly have given a dif- 
ferent character to his earlier writings, and secured him, in part, 
from the deep obloquy under which his name has so justly lain. 
But it cannot be supposed that a perfect system of legislation could 
have been formed even by the noblest genius of such an age. The 
progress of society, the development of civilization in the sixteenth 
century, afforded not the facts upon which such a system could be 
founded. The principles of constitutional monarchy, the great laws 
of individual right, were unknown. ‘The government of I’rance, so 
highly commended by some writers of that period, was little better 
than a division of arbitrary power, in which the interest of the many 
were sacrificed to the caprices of the few. ‘The constitution of 
England was slowly forming amid the jealousies and struggles of 
contending parties ; but what contemporaneous eye could discern, 
in the shapeless fragments of the sixteenth century, the beautiful 
fabric which became the admiration and envy of the eighteenth? 
Political truths are the results of the study and analysis of past 
events ; every age contributes, more or less, to the collection, in 
proportion to the degree of advancement in civilization ; constitu- 
tional monarchy was the legacy of the seventeenth century ; consti- 
tutional republics, on the broadest scale, were the discovery of the 
eighteenth ; political economy, the doctrines of criminal law, are 
advancing toward perfection, and who can tell what seeds of unknown 
truth are ripening with them, amid the comparative tranquillity 
of our own age? It was no greater step in France, from the iron 
Sceptre of Lewis the Great, to the constitutional throne of Lewis 
Phillip, than from the present state of political science to some 
degree of perfection that we know not of. Where, then, will be the 
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vaunted systems of our own days? Where the discoveries of our 
philosophy? Mingled with the mass of earlier systems, where 
each, divested of its imagined perfection, will contribute its respec- 
tive share of truth, to swell the progressive science of ages. 

Viewing this subject as we do, it is for us rather a source of con- 
gratulation than of regret, that the attention of Machiavelli was 
confined to particular portions of political science. The politics of 
his own age are thus explained, with clearness and precision ; the 
received opinions of antiquity are connected with those of the 
earlier periods of modern civilization, and while the utility of some 
parts is limited to the light which they throw upon history, others 
are filled with those great and permanent truths, which are addressed 
to the statesman of every nation and of every age. 

It was not until several years after the termination of the Dis- 
courses, that Machiavelli entered upon a new field, in his Florentine 
Histories. <A great portion, however, of this interval was employed 
in the studies and observations that were essential to the accom- 
plishment of his design, and his former labours, both as an author, 
and as secretary to the republic, had prepared him to engage in the 
task with bolder and more elevated views than had guided the steps 
of any preceding historian. His original design was confined to the 
history of Florence, from the rise of the power of the Medici, until 
his own times ; but an attentive examination of the works of the 
earlier historians of the republic, convinced him that the most im- 
pertant portion of its history had been passed over in comparative 
silence. ‘The external wars of Florence contained, in his view, none 
of the important lessons which make history the surest school of 
wisdom. It was in the detail of the civil feuds and domestic revo- 
lutions of his country, that he sought the secrets of her prosperity, 
and the causes of her decline; it was only, therefore, by a full 
and faithful delineation of these that he could accomplish the great 
end which he proposed. 

Accordingly, departing from his original plan, he first traces, in 
a rapid and animated narrative, the revolutions which followed in 
swift succession throughout every part of Italy, from the reign of 
Theodosius, until the termination of the papal schism at the Coun- 
cil of Constance. The history that he is preparing to relate, is thus 
connected with the history of the fall of the Empire, and by follow- 
ing the progress of the states, which are so intimately associated 
with Florentine history, we are enabled to understand the causes of 
many peculiar features in the character and revolutions of the latter. 
He then retraces the ground over which his predecessors had s0 
carelessly trod, and describes, with well-apportioned fulness of de- 
tail, the domestic history of the republic, from the foundation of the 
city, until the rise of the Medici, in fourteen hundred and thirty-four, 
interweaving with his narration such portions of external history 4s 
serve, by their connexion, to throw a clearer light upon the events 
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that he was relating. From this last period, both the internal and 
external history are united in a full narrative, which extends to the 
death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, in fourteen hundred and ninety- 
two. 

The merit of acute and vigorous thought, which characterizes all 
the productions of Machiavelli, is enhanced, in the Florentine His- 
tories, by the skill with which he arranges his subject and conducts 
his narration. The transitions are generally easy-and natural, and 
the charm of the narrative is preserved by the peculiar art with 
which he interweaves his generalization with the facts from which 
it proceeds, and sometimes even with the sentence that records it. 
For the most important, however, of these remarks, a particular 
place has been reserved at the commencement of each book, where 
they serve as a general introduction to the portion that follows. 
Some of the most interesting questions are here treated with an 
energy and justness of thought, which surpass anything in even the 
best chapters of the Discourses, and with the peculiar and power- 
ful logic, which distinguishes all the works of Machiavelli. If it 
were possible to judge a mind like his by detached passages and 
fragments of his general train of thought, no p.rt of his writings 
could be selected with so much propriety as the introductions to the 
books of the I*lorentine Histories. 

No work, if we except the Decameron of Bocaccio, has exercised 
upon Italian prose the same degree of influence as this. But while 
Bocaccio, misguided by his veneration for the Latin, laboured to 
form his style upon the arbitrary inversions and periodic sentences 
of the Roman classics, Machiavelli, with a juster appreciation of 
the genius of the Italian, adopted a simpler and more pleasing 
course, equally free from the inversions of the fourteenth century 
and the galiicisms of the eighteenth. ‘The language of the purer 
writers of Italy has continued to our own times, as it was left them 
by Machiavelli, and his works possess nearly the same freshness of 
expression, which characterizes in our own language the prose of 
Dryden and of Addison. 

The Art of War was composed before the completion of the Flo- 
rentine Histories. Like many of the works of the ancient phi- 
losophers, it is written in the form of a dialogue, in which the prin- 
ciples of the science are developed by the chief interlocutor, while an 
air of easy vivacity is spread over the whole piece, by the questions 
and remarks of the others. ‘The merit of this work has been placed 
in a clear light by the letters of Court Algarotti, and when we 
reflect that they were written at the court of Frederick the Great, 
by a man cherished and honoured for the brilliancy of his own 
genius, we shall ask no higher testimony to the military genius of 
Machiavelli. 

It is a singular step, from the gravity of the historian and the pro- 
found reasonings of the statesman, to the airy dreams of poetry and 
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the keenness of comic wit. But were anything more than a general 
outline compatible with the plan of the present paper, we should now 
be called to trace the steps of Machiavelli in these new and difficult 
paths. Poetry was for him both a solace and a recreation, and 
many of the productions of his muse are strongly marked with the 
feelings that inspired them. He sought relief in his lyre from the 
stings of envy and the relentlessness of persecution, and when wearied 
with deeper and graver thought, refreshed his mind and restored 
his strength by the cheerful creations of fancy. In comedy he con- 
tinued, under another form, his favourite study of man, and although 
the subsequent progress of the art has given greater perfection to 
the development of plot and to the general management of charac- 
ter, no writer has ever surpassed him in comic power and in faith- 
fully portraying the follies and vices of his age. Nor are these por- 
tions of his writings less strongly marked with his original and pe- 
culiar character. Energy, vivacity, and profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature are the most striking characteristics of the poet, of the 
comic writer, and of the statesman. 

The style of Machiavelli is of a kind of which foreigners can in 
part perceive and appreciate the beauty. Uniting the excellences 
of clearness and conciseness with great vigour of expression, and 
perfect harmony of arrangement, it conveys the ideas of the writer 
with a force and precision which make the deepest impression upon 
the memory, while they leave no room for misapprehension. His 
words and phrases are peculiarly appropriate, and have that grace- 
ful elegance which always results from a skilful use of idioms. There 
are no laboured expressions, no nicely wrought sentences, but the 
whole moves on, plain and concise in argument, clear and animated 
in description, nervous and powerful in declamation, warming with 
the feelings of the writer, and reflecting every shade of his thoughts. 

His descriptions are rich and varied. ‘They are at times perfect 
pictures, in which every detail is carefully wrought up, with appro- 
priate distinctness and keeping ; at others, brief sketches, in which 
a few prominent traits, selected with the instinctive delicacy of genias, 
form a perfect outline of parts, and seem to indicate the rest. In 
every case they carry the mind forward with constantly increasing 
excitement, and produce the peculiar and powerful agitation with 
which we always draw nigh to the termination of some great catas- 
trophe. 

He seldom indulges in declamation, but whenever his feelings be- 
come particularly excited, his thoughts and images flow with 4 
warmth and energy which show how well he was qualified to excel 
in this species of eloquence. He describes the events of history, 
whether marked by great virtues or debased by glaring crimes, with 
a clearness and truth, which reproduce the whole scene in the mind 
of the reader. But all comments upon the moral character of the 
event, all expression either of blame or of approbation are repressed, 
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or, if admitted, are expressed in brief sentences or in short com- 
ments connected with the narration of the fact. ‘The same manner 
may be observed in his reasoning: the subject is stated with clear- 
ness and precision, his arguments and illustrations follow in rapid 
succession, but all passing remarks, all amplification and declamation, 
are left to the imagination of the reader. Many critics, without 
observing that the same peculiar simplicity is invariably used in 
speaking of his own interests and misfortunes, have thought that it 
indicated, in the mind of the writer, a total indifference to good and 
evil. But this moral insensibility in the highest order of intellect, is 
more frequently imagined than found. The volume, from which 
we arise with a stronger inclination to the practice of virtue,a warm 
admiration for the noble and lovely in moral excellence, and a pro- 
found abhorrence of the sacrifice of the interests of many to the 
pleasure of an individual, can hardly have been produced by a mind 
wholly blunted to moral feeling. As different minds have different 
forms of expression, so have they different ways of conveying their 
lessons of virtue. ‘lhe moral feeling that arises from the reading of 
Machiavelli, lies far deeper than the surface of his narrative ; it is 
produced by an attentive study of the whole, instead of being gaudily 

ainted on each single part: it breaks not out in frequent and 
loud bursts of applause, but winds itself slowly and surely among 
the secret places of the heart ; and the reader, although frequently 
unconscious of the impression that he has received, finds it ming- 
ling, like the first lessons of youth, with the whole course and cha- 
racter of his subsequent reflections. 

Some, also, have supposed, that Machiavelli had studied in pre- 
ference the dark policy of his own times. We will not now stop to 
examine in what degree the writers of every age are influenced by the 
peculiar character of their own, or how far it is important for a pub- 
lic man, who seeks to be useful, to examine and understand the 
materials upon which he is to act; but we believe that a careful 
examination of the writings of Machiavelli will show that his 
favourite school was in the best ages of ancient history. ‘The most 
eloquent passages of his writings are those in which he describes the 
effect of free institutions and virtuous example upon the character of 
anation. ‘I'ake for example the short description of the sunny days 
of the Antonines: how bright the colours, how strong the contrasts, 
how warm and glowing the whole design! It is the outbreathing of 
a pure and virtuous soul, forced from its path of cold reason, by the 
remembrance of bright days, and glowing amid the images that its 
own fancy has revived. Compare this, with the account of Borgia, 
—a clear, cold, but powerful analysis, with a warm burst of enthu- 
Slastic feeling:—the one a detail of crimes supported by greater 
crimes,—the vices of a demon, triumphant over the vices of petty 
fiends,—the other a touching sketch of sweet days of peaceful virtue, 
Whose heavenly influence his own dark age had never felt. Machia- 
velli’s favourite character was Scipio, and he seems to contemplate 
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his virtues with an unvaried and exhaustless delight. Cassar, on 
the contrary, he boldly condemns as a selfish tyrant, whose great 
genius can only render his treachery more hateful. Clearly and 
strongly indeed has he marked the line between those who have em- 
ployed their talents and opportunities for the establishment of their 
own power, and those who have obeyed no other guide than their 
duty to their own country. 

Many works convey no idea of their author. The writer is lost 
in the story that he relates, or has nothing sufficiently peculiar in 
his cast of thought to impress the image of his mind upon its own 
creations. But Machiavelli, although he seldom speaks of himself, 
is constantly before the reader ; his spirit accompanies us through 
every page: at every step, we feel the presence of an observant and 
superior power, that will call us to account for every thought and 
feeling that we indulge. Every action that he relates contains a 
lesson, in every event swell the germs of some important principle: 
the mind is excited to constant and active exertion, and the reader 
must think as he reads, or cease to read. 

His method of investigating the most important and interesting 
truths was incapable, perhaps, of leading to the extensive disco- 
veries of later philosophy, but free from the subtleties and abstrac- 
tions that have caused so much misery in modern Europe. Led 
both by natural disposition, and by the character of his studies, to 
the observation of individual acts and particular examples, he reached 
not the broadest principles of general legislation, but close, cautious, 
and correct in his reasoning, he seldom failed to establish some 
important truth of easy and universal application. The duties of 
his station compelled him to fix his view upon the probable termi- 
nation of every event, and hence he sometimes appears to have lost 
sight of the means, in an eager anticipation of the end; but it should 
be remembered that his mind was of that class, which, seeing with 
great clearness and deciding with perfect promptitude, pass rapidly 
over the comments and explanations, of which they cannot discover 
the importance. He united the keenest comic wit with the pro- 
foundest philosophical reflection, the warmth of poetic feeling with 
the shrewdness of political sagacity, and bringing into actual life 
the same versatility and apparent contradiction of character, the 
pliant skill of an Italian diplomatist with the virtues of a faithful 
citizen, and the tenderness of an affectionate father and friend. In 
short, whether we consider him in his life, or in his works, we shall 
be constantly struck with the peculiar and strongly marked charac- 
ter of both, and be prepared to acknowledge that few volumes con- 
tain a richer store of varied wisdom, than the life and writings of 
Machiavelli ; and few still are more instructive in the multiform 
mode in which human passion is developed, thereby offering a most 
proper study for the philosopher and the historian, as well as the 
general reader, to whose perusal we cordially recommend them. 
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Art. VIII.—Francta’s Reign of Terror, Sequal to Letters on Para- 


guay. By J.P. and W. P.Rospertson. 3 Vols. London: Murray. 
1839. 


Ir is not common to find an author saying, as Messrs. Robertson 
have done in the Preface to the volume before us, I have not ‘‘a 
word of cavil or objection to offer against any one’’ of the critics of 
my former two volumes to which this is a sequel. And yet many 
both in metropolis and country spoke their minds honestty, a few 
months ago, ourselves amongst the number, about the “ Letters on 
Paraguay.” We suspect, however, that the same degree of unani- 
mity, that a similar fulness of approval and praise, will not attend 
this “‘ Sequel.”” Not that the descriptive powers of the writers are 
less agreeably displayed ; not that their enthusiasm or warmth of 
colouring is feebler ; not that personal adventure and incident are 
less exciting ; but because, while some of the subjects handled, as 
well as the manner of handling them, admit of greater difference of 
opinion, these subjects themselves are so important and arresting, 
as to call for and draw out the severer rules of criticism, the closer 
tests for gauging the soundness and philosophy of an author’s mind. 
While the literary tact and talent of the writers have not dege- 
nerated, the topics possess a deeper interest, present themes and ex- 
amples more impressive, and afford wider scope for speculation than 
before. Besides, while the ‘‘ Sequel” is in itself more engrossing 
on account of its main subject, its forerunner will, hereafter, be in- 
debted to it much fora reflected interest and value; borrowing more 
than lending. Still, we repeat, we do not anticipate such an un- 
animity among the critics, or such a general praise, as in the case of 
the former venture. But our only concern is to acquit ourselves fairly 
before the authors, and the public, which we now proceed to do. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that the senior brother 
preceded the junior in going to South America; and that in con- 
templation of great mercantile prosperity the latter followed the 
former to Paraguay, a region far inland of the South American 
continent, where the Jesuits at one time established themselves, with 
the view of converting to the Christian faith the Indians, and intro- 
ducing civilization amongst them. How the Fathers were dispersed 
and expelled by the Spanish government is matter of history ; the 
authority of that government itself having forty years afterwards 
undergone a similar violent revolution, in the same regions. It 
will also be remembered that the former volumes brought down the 
history of Paraguay, or, which is the same thing as regards the 
period embraced by the “‘ Sequel,” the fortunes of Francia, to his 
nomination for three years to the dictatorship of the Province; the 
elevation having been procured through the unanimous vote of a 
congress of deputies by means of manceuvre, intrigue, as well as the 
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simplicity and indolence of the voters. The previous series also 
brought down the personal history of the authors to that point where 
J. P. Robertson had arrived at Buenos Ayres from Assumption 
with the intention of proceeding to England, where he was to ne. 
gotiate many things for the Dictator; while the younger brother 
remained in Paraguay. J. P. R., however, did not find it conye- 
nient to go to Europe, and therefore Francia’s mission was not 
executed, which, perhaps, may account in some measure for the 
treatment which the authors afterwards received at his hands; 
but, if so, most unreasonably, seeing that neither outfit nor income 
was supplied or offered to the trader. 

Such is the state of matters of a personal nature, as well as of 
that which regards the history of Paraguay at the opening of the 
present volume ; the contents of which may be classified under three 
heads, viz.—first a description of the society and products, together 
with the natural characteristics of the country in question,—secondly, 
of Francia’s character and career,—and thirdly, of the adventures 
and fortunes of the two brothers. Under one or other of these 
heads, our extracts and remarks wil! naturally enough fall, though 
these extracts may be taken from very widely scattered statements 
in the book itself. 

Without a view of the character of the people of Paraguay, of 
the state of society, nay of the climate and country itself naturally 
and actually, it will be impossible to come any way near to a just 
estimate of Francia himself. There are broad, though anomalous 
and unprecedented traits in the aspect of both, from which, how- 
ever, general and most instructive lessons may be gathered for the 
study of other nations. 

Let it first of all be borne in mind that Paraguay has never been 
thickly inhabited, something within or beyond three hundred thou- 
sand souls being supposed to be its recent population. It presents, 
in fact, a region of forests, though there is also a great deal of 
variegated beautiful scenery, the products, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, being also rich, abundant, and diversified. The society in 
this independent state is or was composed of Spaniards and 
Creoles, the latter only differing from the former in that they were 
not natives of Europe, both being descended of European parents, 
but not equally removed. Now, in Assumption, the capital, this 
society presented curious points and features. ‘ Gross immorality,” 
says one of the authors, ‘‘ was so mixed up with primitive simplicity 
of manners ; politeness and urbanity came before you so denuded of 
all the conventional forms and delicacy of expression which high 
civilization demands; the strongest feelings of devotion were so 
embued with a crazy superstition, very nearly akin to a mockery 
of what we believe to be true religion, that the mixture formed 
altogether something very unlike whatever I have either seen or 
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conceived of society in other parts of the world.” We must insert 
some sketches or fragments of pictures to illustrate this general 
account. 

The writer proceeds to notice particularly the scene and the man- 
ners which he witnessed in one of the most fashionable families of 
Assumption, the female head of which was looked up to as an 
oracle by all the other dames of the place ; while the daughters, 
who were really handsome women, were regarded with envy as the 
undisputed leaders of the haut ton in the town, ‘‘ They did not 
muffle up so closely when they went abroad as others were forced to 
do by their mothers ; they were not always to be found in a loose 
robe-de-chambre when at home: and they were able to converse in 
asprightly and pretty fluent strain of Spanish, when visited by 
those who could not speak Guarani.” Soon after the writer’s 
arrival in Assumption he was invited by the male head of the house, 
who held the office of postmaster-general ; and we read :— 


“Having accepted the invitation, I went on the following day as 
appointed, at the late and fashionable hour of two o’clock. Several friends 
were assembled for the occasion; but at table I was placed between two 
of the Misses Jovellanos,—young, blooming (for most of the females of 
Assumption were very fair,) and without any doubt very pretty women. 
Guess, then, my confusion, to find at the dinner-table that we were 
waited on by half-a-dozen boys and girls, little slaves, all perfectly,—how 
shall I say it ? Their liveries had cost nothing—their shves and stockings 
had cost nothing—not one of them had dressed for dinner,—they were, 
one and all, in staté nature. At first I fidgeted in my chair, and threw 
furtive glances around ; but seeing every one oneither side of me including 
my fair companions, as composed as if the most rigid decorum had been 
studied, I gradually recovered my serenity, and learned thenceforward 
to know that whatever has become the custom of the country, is never 
even fancied by the people to have anything outré in it. 1 recollected 
Goldsmith’s story of the nation with a fleshy excresence under the chin. 
How we are, in truth, the creatures of habit! I got so accustomed to 
these unclothed attendants, during my sojournin Paraguay and Corrientes, 
that on my return to Buenos Ayres I thought there was a great deal of 
affectation in dressing out the same class there from top to toe. 

‘As the body was left loose and unconstrained by dress in Paraguay, 
80 the conversation of all classes was the most unsophisticated in its con- 
struction that can be imagined,—quite of the Doric order. ‘There was 
no vircumlocution, no metaphoric subtilty, no figure of speech by which 
one thing was made to stand for another.” 


The mother in question, for example, gave a dissertation upon 
the excellence of ‘* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine,” as a directory, 
—(the book has been translated into Spanish,) and how serviceable 
it had been to her in the rearing of her family ; to all which the 
daughters listened as gravely as it had been to one of Mrs. Cha- 
pone’s letters. 
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There was no police force in Assumption, and, in fact, no neces. 
sity for such a safeguard. Yet in the principal street of the capital 
(there was only one worthy of the name,) where a long and conti. 
nuous corridor distinguished one side of it, the facilities for breaking 
various laws were frequently of an extraordinary kind :— 


“The principal shopkeepers and merchants inhabited this part of the 
town ; and, on very warm nights of summer, this corridor constituted the 
common bed-room, if I may so speak, of all those shopkeepers from whose 
houses the corridor projected. The portable beds of these worthy citizens 
were drawn out and ranged along the covered way; and it wasa singular 
and a primitive sight to see them, as you passed along towards ten o’clock 
at night, preparing for, or already enjoying, their night’s repose. Some 
were to be seen sitting on the side of their stretchers, yawning, or smoking 
their cigars; others undressing with the greatest sang froid; here one 
snoring, there another conversing with his next neighbour ; and every 
one unconscious of the oddness of the scene which presented itself to the 
eyes of astranger. The same custom prevailed, more or less, throughout 
the city. Beds and sleepers obstructed the way in every direction. | 
used myself constantly to sleep under the corridor of my patio, closed, 
however, from public view by a large outer gate.” 


Our author notices some particulars which occurred under his own 
eye also, in a family, the master of which was an easy-going old 
gentleman, who ate a hearty dinner early in the day, slept a long 
siesta after it, in the evenings enjoyed his maté and his cigar under 
the porch of his door, and who was also always serene, undisturbed, 
and mechanically the same. His wife was active, handsome and 
buxom ; and being about two or three and thirty, was just begin- 
ning to grow jealous of her oldest daughter, a pretty girl of fifteen. 
She was almost the only woman in the city that had blue eyes ; and 
by this argument she considered that she had a special claim upon 
the Englishman. Accordingly he was abruptly summoned one after- 
noon to wait upon her in her bedroom. ‘The occasion was important, 
and may be easily understood from the following short account as 
given by the writer, W. P. R. ‘ Look there at my little babe,” 
said she, ‘‘ who has so recently seen the light ; you see she 1s una 
rubia (fair complexioned) ; her eyes are quite blue—she looks alto- 
gether an Inglesita. Well, I wish you to be her godfather, and I 
am going to call her Guéllermo (Wilhelmina).” Don Guillermo 
was too polite and accommodating to refuse becoming a padrino. 
But three months after this new tie a different scene was witnessed 
in the same family. Guillermo is invited to repair thither in the 
evening ‘to enjoy a little diversion (para divertirme un poco). 
He obeys, and thus describes :— 


“ Ranged all round it were guests of every description,—fat old ladies 
and slender misses,—friars and paycitos (or young gallants), natives of 
Assumption,—compadres and comadres without end ;—and a great variety 
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of female slaves, sitting at the feet of their respective mistresses. Half a 
dozen servants were busy handing about cigars, matés, sweetmeats, and 
wine, to ladies and gentleman indiscriminately (minus cigars to the 
misses, Who only smoked in private,) so the room was redolent of smoke, 
while the buzz of many voices saluted the ear. A paycito had just finished 
singing a triste, accompanied by his guitar. 

“ Atthe head of the room was a blaze of huge wax lights, in candlesticks 
of carved wood, gilded all over, and gigantic dimensions. Placed ona 
species of throne, raised on the estrada, was a small coffin, which, as well 
as the throne, was ornamented with every variety of artificial flowers, 
tastefully disposed, while the surrounding part of the wall was decorated 
with rich brocade. Immediately over the head of the coffin was a massive 
silver figure of our Saviour on the cross; and in the coffin itself lay, 
dressed out in the most splendid style, the corpse of my tnfant god- 
daughter !” | 


Our author indulges in some sentiments about death in this in- 
stance appearing for the moment to have been divested of every for- 
bidding attribute, and the success with which its solemnity was put 
down. He then proceeds to narrate. As soon, says he— 


“ As Mrs. Figueredo’s eye caught my figure in the room she hastened 
to me with a brisk step and smiling countenance—‘ Ah, compadre !’ said 
she, ‘1’m so glad you have come; we have been expecting you for an 
hour: come along, come along,’ she added, pulling me by the coat,— 
‘come and see the angel !’ 

“* But, Dona Encarnacion,’ said I, as we went along the room, ‘are 
you not afflicted by the loss of your child ?’ 

“« Afflicted !’ cried the lady with unfeigned surprise, ‘ why should I be 
afflicted ? Is your little god-daughter not converted into an angel? Do 
you heretics not know that of such is the kingdom of heaven? Then, 
why should I be afflicted ? I am only sorry you have no longer a god-child 
in my family; but never mind, you shall be god-father to the next, and 
then all will be right.’ 

“IT might be led—‘ albeit a custom more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance’—to endeavour to assuage, by argument, a mother’s 
excess of grief for the loss of her child; but to argue my comadre into 
any such grief would have been rather impertinent. ‘The universally 
instilled, and universally received opinion, that the body of a little child 
after death was, materially speaking, converted into the body of an angel, 
I felt no inclination to controvert. It was one of the customs of the 
country ; and the customs of the country 1 had come to respect, and not 
quixotically to try to overthrow.” 


The funeral is described to have been on the same scale of mag- 
nificence, and, in the eyes of the describer, in the same style of oddity 
as the velorio. But remember, reader, all these and many other 
characteristic scenes were witnessed and realized before the com- 
mencement of the “ Reign of Terror!’ Behold, to what a pitch 
that reign is represented to have brought the people of Paraguay, 
particularly the citizens of Assumption ! 
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‘* From being the most open, frank, and kind-hearted people in the world 
the Paraguayans became the most sordid, low, and hypocritical of the 
human race. The demons of discord, jealousy, and distrust took possessiun 
of every habitation in theland. The overruling passion of self-preservation 
cooled or deadened all the softer feelings and affections. The brother 
informed against the sister, the wife against the husband ; the son betrayed 
the father, or the father the son; and the bosom friend of yesterday became 
the vile spy and informer of to-day. All the hinges of society were out of 
joint, o inhabitant of Paraguay could say that the man who had broken 


bread with him to-day, might not be the instrument of his destruction on 
the morrow.” 


All grew to be constantly in fear, and each afraid of the other, 
«‘ Every man, and almost every woman too, became an isolated 
member of a silenced society.”” And all this the work of one man! 
But before taking up the tyrant as represented by Messrs. Robert- 
son, we have to add regarding the character and attainments of the 
people of whom he is a Nero-like scourge, that besides their hu- 
mane, hospitable, simple, and unsuspicious disposition, they were at 
best but ill-informed. Literature or the love of it was at the lowest ebb 
amongst them. Even their lawyers, doctors, and divines, were little 
_better than quacks, or servile promulgators of antiquated dicta, that 
had little or no practical application to the circumstances in which 
such professors and prescribers were placed. In the hands of an 
active, designing, and unprincipled man the whole community was 
found a feeble thing from indolence, ignorance, and innocence of 
suspicion ; climate, education, habits, and institutions, all uniting to 
bind the people down in a state of utter helplessness. 

The character of Francia, if fairly drawn by our authors, is one of ° 
the.darkest that ever was delineated. He is vain, ambitious, jea- 
lous, refinedly cruel, (delighting in sights of prolonged cruelty too, 
and gory spectacles,) vindictive, and terribly relentless. Humanity 
as well as mercy is a stranger to his bosom. But it may, and not 
unnaturally, be required that we should pause before we rely impli- 
citly upon a representation of character that is so frightful, so extra- 
ordinary, and so unnecessarily extraordinary, as that which is set 
here before us ; especially when we have access but to slight corro- 
borative evidence, and previously but small knowledge of the man, 
and of the difficulties he had to combat, the evils he had to repress. 
While reposing with as much confidence in the integrity and honour 
of the authors as one man can do in another, we can easily conceive 
that a colouring, amounting to exaggeration, has been given to ceI- 
tain events in the Dictator’s career, and to certain prevailing aspects 
of the people over whom he rules. But we do not for a moment 
believe that the picture is essentially incorrect—the internal and 
external evidences in the testimony of our authors, as well as the 
constitution and tendencies of the human mind, in given circum- 
stances, appearing to us to be irresistible and convincing. 
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It is objected to the authors that they are either unable or unwil- 
ling to unfold and illustrate their views otherwise than by a detail of 
unconnected particulars and occurrences ; and that there is nothing 
like generalisation in their book from which an applicable lesson or 
a striking political truth in regard to rulers and the ruled can be 
safely deduced. But the question with us is—do they instance 
facts? are all the acts of oppression, and cruelty, and ruin detailed, 
matters of notoriety in Assumption? We have already said that 
we rely upon the main picture implicitly ; for names, dates, witnesses, 
and all the methods open to persons desirous of provoking investi- 
gation and similarly supported contradiction, are employed and urged 
again and again. The chain of instances, too, which ought to con- 
found or arouse the Dictator and his advocates, if he have any, look 
like something more than isolated facts, irrationally or uselessly 
detailed ; it has, as given by our authors, a marvellous resemblance 
to a well and closely connected system and development of uniform 
principles ; to which those who are skilled in the art of generalisation 
may turn, with advantage to their philosophy, and to the best inte- 
rests of mankind. Had Messrs. Robertson generalised more, but 
adduced fewer facts, we should have reposed much less faith in their 
testimony, whatever we might have been led to think of their inge- 
nuity. 

But then it is said that they have given us nothing like a complete 
biography of Francia, and that their letters do not contain a complete 
or satisfactory history of his government. Were they to tell more 
than they knew? was that which they saw and knew too trifling, 
too ordinary to require it to be told to the world and to posterity— 
to be put into a transmissible and permanent shape? Unless the 
answer be Yes to both questions, of what use is the objection, espe- 
cially if it be considered that these Letters may become the rallying 
point, and the strong occasion for the fullest disclosures on all that 
is uncertain in the subject? That the answer will be anything but 
} es we fearlessly predict of him who will be at the pains to peruse 
the book ; to mark the beginnings of the tyrant, the materials he 
had to work with and operate upon; and to trace the manner in 
which the mind and heart and strength of purpose of man will 
naturally and progressively accommodate themselves not merely to 
the circumstances with which they come in contact, but grow with 
exigencies, making the most sudden and marvellous events the salient 
points for other efforts and other triumphs, the very thought of which 
not long before would have confounded the hero himself, be the emi- 
nence attained good or bad. It will not do to assert that Francia’s 
alleged career and character never had a counterpart, so long as it 
can be shown that no such materials, no such opportunities, no such 
society, and no similar country situated in a geographical and poli- 
tical sense, ever existed. 

We say that the mode in which Francia attained to power,—the 
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methods by which he has kept the whole power legislative and exe. 
cutive in his own hands, without sharing a morsel of it with any one 
else,—the process of hardening and being hardened into a cold. 
blooded, suspicious, terrified, isolated, and most miserable murderer 
and tyrant, are things and stages that are most effectively marked 
and traced, though gaps may occur of wider or narrower dimensions 

in this account of a Reign of Terror. Let us point out a few of 
these progressive and impressive landmarks in the life of this extra. 
ordinary despot, and adduce a few specimens descriptive of his 
policy and his frightfully flagitious deeds. 

It was not long after Francia had obtained unlimited and sole 
power in Paraguay, when his real character began to show itself, and 
the commencement of a progressive despotism of the vilest sort to 
unfold. To be sure the two first days which followed the election 
were graciously set apart by the Dictator as levée days, somewhat 
in imitation of greater personages ; for the Doctor, it would appear, 
looked upon himself as a second Napoleon, and would with consum- 
mate awkwardness, laughable short-comings, and puerile imitations: 
fancy that he was a Dionysius. But his apings, frequently, it ap- 
pears, of the mere caprices of celebrated tyrants, were no laughing 
or short-coming affairs to his victims ; while, as we have intimated 
already, his advances in the school of wanton oppression were of the 
most scholar-like and instructive kind. Here follows a short 
account of the very first symptom of his disposition and intentions, — 
as displayed immediately after the levee days :— 


“ His body-guard, as it might properly be termed, of Quarteleros, was 
now completely organized ; and, without his appearing directly to sanction 
it, an increasing licence in their manner of conducting themselves towards 
the citizens was observable. On the Dictator’s daily ride to and from the 
barracks, the passenger on the way who omitted to uncover as Francia 
passed, had at first his hat rudely pushed from his head by one of the 
guards ; and ere long this mode of admonishment was changed to the ruf- 
fian’s riding up with his drawn sabre to the incautious delinquent, and with 
two or three heavy blows, reminding him of the respect due to the ‘ Su- 
premo ;’ for so Francia now ordered that he should be called. In one or 
two cases before I left Assumption, it happened that the edge instead of 
the flat side of the sword was used, and then the unhappy victim was cut 
down, and left to lie bleeding till the Dictator had passed. In all these 
outrages Francia never appeared to give orders, or in any way to be con- 
cerned in the matter. He continued at his unaltered slow pace, with an 
immovably cold expression in his features, his head bent downwards, and 
apparently unconscious of what was going forward. 

“ The system of espionage was ramified, and more systematically or- 
ganized ; and every day an increasing distrust of each other was introduced 
and spread among the inhabitants of the capital. This system was after- 
wards carried into every district and every petty village throughout the re- 

ublic. 
a Imprisonments and fines became more frequent, and no man dared to 
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inquire into the cause of his neighbour’s loss of liberty. The nature of their 
imprisonments, and the sufferings of the imprisoned, are hereafter to be de- 
tailed. ‘The establishment of the state prisons was at a period subsequent 
to that of my residence in Assumption.” 


One of Francia’s early strokes of policy was to break the spirit 
of commercial enterprize in Paraguay, and to prevent with a species 
of Chinese strictness and jealousy all intercourse with other states 
and countries ; the general disturbed condition of South America, 
and the evils or revolutions that European adventurers were often 
inclined to foment, having dictated the policy, perhaps. Still he 
was most eager to cultivate friendship with the English government, 
knowing, no doubt, how potent Britain was upon the water, and 
how she might and could enforce her authority upon the majestic 
rivers in his vicinity. Whatever were the tyrant’s motives, he suc- 
ceeded in isolating Paraguay from the rest of the world, and from 
the neighbouring states ; while, within the boundaries of the country 
over which he ruled, he established a small army, which was yet 
more efficient than a large one could have been; for though his 
troops were encouraged in their insolence and violence to the people, 
they were each and all afraid of one another, and especially of the 
Dictator. Such was the system of espionage which he kept up in 
his army, but which had his troops been extremely numerous 
would have been much less easily sustained; while he himself might 
suddenly have been found at the mercy of a military conspiracy. 
Observe how he proceeded with the officers and men :— 


“ His care was to call in, and to have repaired under his own immedi- 
ate inspection, every straggling musket and rusty blunderbuss which 
could be collected. The number of Guards, or Quarteleros, so often 
mentioned heretofore, was augmented, and all higher rank than that of 
captain abolished. The Dictator himself became general, colonel, pay- 
master, quarter-master, and head tailor to the regiment. Not a musket 
was delivered out but by his own hands. Grenadier hats and coat trim- 
mings were not only devised, but fitted, stored, and distributed by him- 
self. He held personal communication with every man in his regiment 
of Guards: he pampered, flattered, paid, and caressed them. At the same 
time he diffused among them a spirit of constant and ever-jealous rivalry, 
and of aspiration to his favour and countenance. He began his system of 
indulgence with the private, and diminished it as he went through the 
grades of corporal, sergeant, ensign, lieutenant, till it faded into nothing 
with the captain. The superior rank of this last was thus counter- 
balanced by the personal favour more openly shown by the Dictator to 
the captain’s subordinates. But the feeling of importance thus created in 
them was again counteracted by Francia’s exaction, from the soldiers 
an subalterns, of a passive obedience to the captain’s orders. 

“ Without knowing how, the captain thus felt himself in possession of 
actual command divested of moral power; and the soldier, as little know- 
ing how, felt that, although he must obey his captain and other superior 
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officers, the turn of a straw, the nod of the Dictator, might reduce the 
captain to the ranks, and raise the private to the command of a company, 
The jealousy thus excited in every superior officer toward the one next 
subordinate to him, and vice versd, created a prying and malicious vigi- 
lance of the conduct of each into that of the other, and produced, as a 
never-failing result of misbehaviour, a report of the case to Francia, 
Again, the hope of advancement fostered, by the Dictator, in sergeants, 
corporals, and privates, kept them within the sphere of duty on one hand, 
and on the alert to report, at head-quarters, any dereliction of it on the 
part of their commissioned officers. At the same time, an esprit de corps 
was not only encouraged but inculcated, in virtue of which every man in 
the regiment considered himself superior to any mere civilian. By this 
distinction in favour of his soldiers, the Dictator meant at once to soothe 
the feverish feeling to which all were subjected by the system of dis- 
cipline enforced ; and to try at what ratio of accleration he might proceed 
to extinguish every lingering spark of liberty among the people.” 


His non-respect of persons and mode of military discipline may 
be learned from an example :— 


« A lieutenant of the name of Iturbide, presuming upon the Dictator’s 
fancied partiality for him, disobeyed, upon some trivial occasion, his cap- 
tain, and assigned as a reason for doing so, that he wasa greater fa- 
vourite of the Dictator than the captain himself. This boast came to Francia’s 
ear. He said not a word to the lieutenant, but ordering a muster of the 
Quarteleros, he went up personally to the officer,collared him, and pulling 
him out of the ranks, addressed him thus :—*‘ I found you a beggar, and I 
made you an officer. I now find you an ill-behaved officer, and I send 
you back to be a well-behaved beggar. If you are not that, I shall put 
you in the stocks, or in a worse place.” So saying, Francia had the 
officer stripped of his uniform, clothed in the filthy habiliments of a men- 
dicant, and drummed out of the regiment. 

«In something of the same style were all the courts-martial of the 
Dictator conducted. Not even a drum-head was required around which 
to assemble them. Francia’s dictum was omnipotent, and the execution 
of it imperative, irreversible, instantaneous. Never was a single instance 
known of commutation of sentence, or of mitigation of punishment.” 


His troop of spies, alternately actuated by hope and fear, were 
everywhere ramified among the people, whether civil or military ; 
and hence the universal distrust and heart-break that blighted the 
country. ‘The inhabitants who were of Spanish birth were the espe- 
cial objects of his hatred. He would at times have them all driven 
together like a flock of sheep toa particular spot in the morning and 
kept waiting till evening under a scorching sun, merely to admonish 
them through the lips of some worthless or stupid tool, or to have a 
pretext for banishing or imprisoning any one of the Spaniards who 
did not appear and submit to the open-day degradation, or that still 
more serious cruelty might be inflicted. His system of exiling 
people to most unhealthy places, was upon a wholesale scale ; his 
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jmprisonments were similarly frequent. Then, when appealed to 
piteously in behalf of the innocent (the victims seem for the most 

art to have been left ignorant of the charges against them), he would 
affect to be ignorant of the case, or he would sneer at their suffer- 
ings, and would say of numbers who had been immured for weeks 
and months, they are not prisoners, they are recluses. He had his 
Public Prisons, and his State Prisons. Of the latter, it is 
reported by our authors, as follows :— 


‘¢ These are narrow Cells, constructed under ground in the different 
barracks. ‘They are small, damp, vaulted dungeons, of such contracted 
dimensions, that to maintain an upright posture in them is impossible, 
except under the centre of the arch. 

« Here it is, that loaded with irons, with a sentinel continually in view, 
bereft of every comfort, left without the means of ablution, and under a 
positive prohibition to shave, pare their nails, or cut their hair ;—here, in 
silence, solitude, and despair, the victims of the Dictator’s vengeance, 
and often of his mere displeasure or caprice, are constrained to pass a life 
to which death would be a thousand times preferable. The feeble light 
admitted to these dungeons, contrived by this demon of relentless cruelty, 
is by a door left half open during the day, but closed at sunset. After 
this time, the wretched, and in most cases innocent victim is left to pine 
away his hours of darkness and of solitude. He has not a spark of conso- 
lation to illumine the gloom of the present, nor a ray of hope to cast a 
shadow of light on the dark horizon of the future. He is still a living, 
languishing member, or rather outcast, of the world. But entombed 
alive,—cut off from all human intercourse and sympathy,—he drags on a 
hated and loathsome existence, till, stricken to the soul by anguish, or a 
victim to disease, or in the convulsions of madness, he yields to Him who 
gave it, a soul into which the iron has so deeply entered as to make him 
receive, as the best of boons, at the hands of his God, a release from his 
earthly woe. Thus died my friend and companion Gomez; thus died my 
friend Dr. Savala; thus died Padre Maiz; thus died the old Governor, 
General Velasco; and thus his faithful butler. Thus died Machain ; and 
thus, or on the banquillo, perished almost every kind and simple-hearted 
friend I ever had in Assumption. Thus, especially, perished every man 
who excited the Dictator’s jealousy by reason of some glimmering of bet- 
ter understanding than his neighbour,—of a thought of independence,—or 
of a spark, were it but a latent one, of liberty in his soul. The irreversi- 
ble decree was,—‘ Off with him to the dungeon ; or away with him to the 
gibbet or the banquillo.* * Off,’ in short,* with his head! and so much 
for Buckingham.’ ” 


But there were other modes of refined punishment, the worst of 
all being in the Chamber of Truth, that is the Chamber of Torture ; 
in which only three functionaries officiated, Francia being one of 


. The banquillo is a low stool or form on which in a sitting posture, 
delinquents are shot, 
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them himself. We have already stated that his hatred of the native 
Spaniards was intense ; it could only be matched by his antipathy 
to the clergy. <A tragic story will in part illustrate this :— 


“There was an old Spaniard who lived next door to me, and whom I 
had known from my first arrival in Paraguay. He went by the sobriquet 
of ‘ El Peledo,’ * the bald man.’ He was an inveterate enemy of the 
Creoles, and a great bigot ; but under a salutary respect for the law of self- 
preservation, he lived for many years in Paraguay, without intermeddlin 
in political affairs, and denying himself, as much as he possibly could, the 
privilege of even gossipping about them with his most familiar friends. To 
my brother and myself he sometimes opened his heart, because he knew he 
was in safe hands; but we never heard him speak, especially dilate, on such 
subjects without admonishing him of the danger of its perilous tendency. 
He was a man ofa fiery, irritable temper; but still, he was a man under the 
check of practical prudence, and being a mere shopkeeper, from whom 
most people kept aloof, because of his forbidding manners, he was, perhaps, 
of all the men in Assumption, the least formidable to the Dictator. But 
this perscnage did not deem his enemies those alone who were capable of 
doing him an injury: a word uttered to his disparagement, a thought ex- 
pressed unsuited to his momentary caprice, however impotent the party 
who might utter it, was the signal for banishment, chains, or death. 

‘* When Francia proceeded to annihilate or debase the monastic orders, 
he converted into barracks some of their monasteries. This so exasperated 
the poor Pelado, especially as his hopes at the time were raised to a great 
pitch of excitement by a false report of a Russian squadron being on its 
way to Paraguay, that he gave loose to the following remark :—t The 
Franciscans have gone to-day ; but who can tell that Francia’s turn to go 
may not be to-morrow ?? By some busy and malicious tongue this short, 
but fatal speech was conveyed to the ears of the Dictator. He summoned 
the Pelado to his presence, and addressed him in these terribly emphatic 
words :—‘ As to when it may be my turn to go, I am not aware; but this [ 
know, that you shall go before me.’ Next morning the Pelado was 
brought to the banquillo, placed not far from Francia’s window ; and the 
Dictator delivered, with his own hands, to three soldiers, the three ball 
cartridges with which the unfortunate man was to be shot. The aim was 
not effectual, and the executioners were ordered to despatch him with their 
bayonets. Upon the whole of this scene of barbarity and blood, Francia 
looked from his window, being not distant more than thirty yards from the 
place of slaughter. * 

“ You will ask me how the Dictator came to limit the number of men 
who were to do the work of execution on the Pelado to three ; and as little 
facts are often illustrative of great, sad, and horrible things, I will answer 
you. He was too economical of the powder and ball, upon which he 
mainly depended for protection, to give it out in the necessary quantity to 
render even execution a work of comparative humanity. 

‘In no subsequent case did he deviate from this practice ; so that in the 
great number of executions which followed that of the Pelado, in all cases 
where the ball did not reach the heart, or penetrate the head, the sufferer 
was reduced to a mangled corpse by the process of stabbing him with the 
bayonet. Of all such executions, too, Francia was an exulting spectator; 
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nor were the vodies, which had been consigned to death in the morning 
ever permitted to be withdrawn till the evening. At frequent intervals, 
during the day, the Dictator came to his window and stood gazing on 
them as if to glut his eyes with the work of murder, and minister fiendish 
satisfaction to his revenge, by the view of the mangled carcasses of those 
whose alleged enmity he had thus made to lick the dust. Not content with 
this in the case related of the Pelado, Francia seized all his property, and 
sent his wife and children forth, though Creoles, mendicants upon the 
bounty of their neighbours.” 


Many cases of equal or still greater cruelty and wanton barbarity 
are adduced against the tyrant by our authors. The man must 
indeed have been constantly occupied with one scheme or another, 
many of them truly worthy of a Nero. For example, after the 
expiration of his three years’ dictatorship, when he got himself, with 
perfect ease, elected for life, and when the reign of terror set in with 
all its force, we find one of his stratagies to have been the erection 
of a gibbet for hanging any of his workmen or mechanics who did 
not please him with their performances or manufactures. 

It is sickening to go through the different and multifarious cases 
of oppression and barbarity laid to the Dictator’s charge, were it 
not for the great lessons which the narrative conveys. One of these 
lessons will be found in the constant state of terror in which the 
tyrant was thrown. Let us observe some of the symptoms of this 
horrible condition :— 


“It is of all things the most unlikely, even among a people so passive 
and so trodden under foot as the Paraguayans, that a tyrant like Francia 
should have pursued his career, without the penalty ever paid by such men, 
of being haunted by the dread of assassination. His whole mode of life 
showed that he was no exception to the rule: poison and the dagger were 
for ever before him. Every cigar he smoked, though made by his own 
sister, was carefully unrolled, to see that it contained no suspicious-looking 
drug. His provisions he examined with like scrupulosity ; and no one was 
permitted to come into his presence with even a cane in his hand. Every 
one who obtained an audience was obliged to stop short at a distance of six 
paces from the Dictator, and to allow his hands to hang down by his side. 

“Mr. Rengger states, that having, in ignorance, omitted this ceremony 
at his first interview with Francia, he was gruffly challenged with a design 
to assassinate him. Loaded pistols, and unsheathed sabres were always 
Within the Dictator’s reach; people were driven by his dragoons from the 
deserted streets through which he rode; and he changed his place of rest 
(if rest, indeed, the jealous and alarmed soul can ever be said to enjoy,) 
from one abode to another. Sometimes he slept in his own palace, some- 
times in one of the Quartels in the town, and sometimes in the calvalry 
barracks in the country. The scowl of distrust was seldom off his counte- 
nance; and he moved about like a demon, ready to spill human blood on 
the turn of a straw. ° ” ” “ 

“The Dictator now rode about, conscious of the enmity and distrust of 
every good man, and with a breast boiling with hatred toward the few 
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respectable ones he had left at large. A man’s being seen in the streets 
within 100 yards of him was an unpardonable offence: it was generally 
visited with imprisonment or exile. One day his horse shyed at an old 
barrel in front of a house; instantly the owner of it was arrested. 

‘‘ An informer told him there were still conspiracies hatching, and that 
there was an intention on the part of the conspirators to murder him as he 
rode through the streets. Instantly all houses in suspicious situations were 
levelled with the ground; lanes were pulled down, and orange trees, shrubs, 
and other places of concealment were indiscriminately uprooted. Yet would 
the gloomy tyrant, at night, sometimes prowl about the streets in disguise, 
and alone. He was unable to confide, except to his own quick ears, and 
sharp eyes, the work of tracking the machinations of his supposed enemies, 
of prying into dark and suspicious recesses, and of listening at the doors of 
those houses in town, whose inhabitants he most suspected.” 


One notice more must be given of the tyrant’s career and fears. 


“Thus did Francia proceed, without a check in his career, till the 
beginning of 1825; and how little the character of the despot was changed 
then, even after he had been for ten years the scourge of his country, and, 
for five, had been imbruing his hands in its blood, the following anecdotes 
may show :— 

‘* A poor woman, ignorant of any other mode of approach to the Dic- 
tator, went up to the window of his room; and not only was she consigned, 
for the rash act, to prison, but her husband, though altogether ignorant 
of what had been done, was punished in a similar manner. To prevent 
the recurrence of any incident so outrageous tothe dignity of the Supremo, 
he ordered that thenceforth every person observed gazing at the front of 
his palace should be shot in the act. ‘ Here,’ said he to the sentinel, ‘is 
a bullet for the first shot; and here,’ giving him another, ‘ is one for a 
second, should you mess the first ; but if you miss the second, be assured I 
shall not miss you.’ 

«“ This order being made known, you do not need to be told what 
gloomy solitude reigned around the walls of the tyrant shrouded within 
them. A fortnight after the order was issued, a half-naked Payagua 
Indian, in his ignorance, stood gazing and gaping upon the forbidden sight 
of the palace walls. The sentinel fired, but fortunately missed ; and the 
report of the musket having brought the Dictator out before a second aim 
could be taken, he countermanded the order, and pretended never to have 


issued it.” 


It was reported some time ago that this monster of cruelty had 
gone to his last account. But the tidings were premature ; nor, for 
anything that is yet certainly known in this country, has he ceased 
to uphold his reign of terror over the helpless people of Paraguay. 
Messrs. Robertson seem to have a desire that their Letters should 
reach the tyrant, while he is able to peruse them; for he is under- 
stood to be acquainted with the English language, and he is four 
score years of age. But amore important use of these volumes 
will be that which is glanced at in the following passage :— 


“] think it would have been a culpable omission in the annals, horrible, 
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humiliating, but yet instructive,—of bad men, to have allowed this one to 
descend to his grave without the scorn, contumely, and reproach of all 
good ones. What safeguard have we against a repetition of the same 
infamous practices which have characterized Francia’s reign, but the 
exposure of them? Men may frame local laws, and tyrants may execute 
them; but the press can circulate far and wide, and promulgate from 
generation to generation, the account of deeds which shall instil salutary 
fear into the minds of future legislators, and yet more salutary distrust 
into those of the masses that are to be legislated for. After all, 1 fear, it 
is to the control of thuse masses,—educated, I mean, (and what a process 
of centuries is national education!) that we must lovk for stability of 
institutions,—virtue in the executive power,—patriotism in the soldier 
and sailor,—integrity in the judge,—charity and simplicity in the minister 
of the altar,—impartiality in the magistrate,—uprightness in the merchant, 
—and common honesty, industry, and independence in the labouring 
classes themselves. I speak not of Tories, Whigs, or Radicals,—of Moral- 
ists, Religionists, or Theorists,—of any one sect. I speak of the famil 
of mankind; of the oblique tendency of his nature; and of the fearful 
exemplifications of this tendency, as illustrated by the history of such 
men as Francia. Above all, it is to be hoped that such an exposé will 
cause the South Americans to look about them, and try to detect and to 
displace any incipient Francia, that it is just possible may at this moment 
be planning among them such another career as that of the despot of 
Paraguay.” 


But before closing our Paper we must revert to some of the per- 
sonal incidents in which our authors were deeply concerned during 
their intercourse with Paraguay, passing over, however, everything 
that may obtrude upon us the remembrance or the sight of Francia. 
Mr. J. P. Robertson’s adventures will suffice for us at present, nor 
is there required farther introduction to the passages to be cited 
than to say, that, in passing up the river La Plata, with a cargo and 
merchandise of very considerable value, he was visited by banditti, 
nominally under the authority of Artigas, a chief of freebooters ; 
during the old Spanish rule carrying terror and robbery with him 
throughout the whole of the Banda Oriental region ; but under the 
new régime, according to a wise policy, perhaps, appointed and 
recognised as Captain of Blandangues, and usually designated by 
the honourable title of ‘‘ His Excellency the Protector ;” such a 
functionary being thought necessary in the then threatened and dis- 
turbed condition of the South American States. Now for the 
robbery and the imprisonment :— 


“ Those marauders, ungovernable by any system of civilised discipline, 
were held together, somewhat in the way in which pirates are, by privi- 
leges tacitly understood as appertaining to each, and corresponding to the 
relative merits of his services. In accordance with this view, a custom 
prevailed among the Artiguenos, which was, that any soldier who had 
distinguished himself more, that is, had committed more daring excesses 
than another, was entitled to ask a favour (‘ pedir un favor,’ as they 
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styled it) of his chief; and it was at the chief’s peril that he refused to 
grantit. On the present occasion (and, to me, it was one of some emer. 
gency) the Indian stepped out from the ranks, and ‘ asked his favour,’ 
That favour was not a light one in my eyes, for it was, that my life should 
be spared. ‘ Que no se le fusile,’ said the Indian, * let him not be shot,’ 
I was loosed from the tree to which I had been tied; and becoming from 
that moment the recognised protégé of the Indian, I was treated with 
much less severity by the whole gang. The cords with which I had been 
bound were removed; | was permitted to dine with my not-over-welcome 
guests; threats of taking my life were no longer the order of the day ; 
and I was graciously allowed to drink a Jittle of my own wine. But I 
was not permitted to use any part of my own wardrobe. That was dis. 
tributed, without reserve of either a shirt or pair of stockings, among my 
fierce assailants; and the metamorphosis wrought in them by the assump. 
tion of my costume was not less striking than that wroughtin me on bein 
forcibly and scantily clad in theirs. In exchange for my whole wardrobe, 
I had thrown over my shoulders a tattered great-coat, and tied round my 
waist a worn-out poncho. No shirt, no stockings, were allowed me. My 
attire was completed with an old blue foraging-cap, and a cast-off pair of 
‘botas de potro.’* Many of the Artiguenos, on the other hand, having 
put off similar garments, were now to be seen strutting about in Bond 
Street cut coats, leather breeches (they were the fashion in those days), 
Andre’s hats, tight fits of boots, both top and Hessian, with broad-frilled 
shirts, and large ties of white cravats. Here were my gold chain and seals 
dangling at the fob of the sergeant, he having preferred them to the watch, 
which went to the corporal, One man had ona pair of buckskins and 
Hessians boots, another a pair of Hoby’s best tops, over white cord panta- 
loons ; and as this last personage was considered the smartest of the 
group, my opera hat (now, by the bye, no longer mine) was seized upon 
by him to crown his attire. So motley a group was never perhaps before 
exhibited; for as I had not a wardrobe ample enough to clothe forty men, 
each had only a part of it, and this contrasted so strongly with the part 
of his own which he was still obliged to retain, as to make him look like 
the Centaur, human above, brutal below, or vice versd.” 


Now for a serio-comic discovery and its results :— 


‘I had in my possession a double flageolet, of which the construction 
sorely puzzled my barbarian keepers. They blew into it, and produced 
two distinct yet discordant sounds. After their severity towards me was 
a little softened, the sergeant asked me what instrument that was, I told 
him: when he presently requested me to play a tune upon it. Not being 
much of an adept in music, and certainly never in worse tune for it than 
at that moment, I begged to be excused, but in vain; the sergeant began 
by a request and ended by a command that I should play the flute. ‘Toca 
la flauta,’ said he, in rather a soothing tone at first ; ‘ toca la flauta,’ he 
added, in a minute after, in one so fierce and peremptory as made my blood 
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* Boots stripped off the leg of a horse. 
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run cold. At the same time he laid his hand on the hilt of his sword in 
such a menacing way as overruled all farther objections on my part. 
There, seated on the poop of the vessel, in my scanty Artigueno habiliments, 
was I fain to play duets to the satyrs, savayes, and imps around me, among 
whom dancing to my music became a frequent amusement. But there are 
few evils without their corresponding alleviation in this life; and in the 
present case mine was to perceive that the intercourse brought about by 
an unskilful performance on a little reed, had a softening influence on my 
captors. 1 can say that thenceforward the only real inconvenience to which 
I was put by them was that of being obliged, at their pleasure (how little 
it could be at my own you need not be told), to ‘ play the flute.’ ” 


The prisoner and his vessel reach Bajada, where he was conducted 
and treated as follows :— 


“ T was marched to the small and wretched gaol] appropriated to the re- 
ception of murderers, robbers, and other felonious caitiffs of the worst die. 
There they sat, each upon the skull of a bullock, in chains, in nakedness, 
in squalid filth, and yet in bestial debauch and revelry. There was a fire 
litin the middle of the floor, amid a heap of ashes which had been accu- 
mulating, apparently, for months. Around this fire there were spitted, for 
the purpose of being roasted, three or four large pieces of black-looking 
beef, into the parts of which already done the felons, with voracious strife, 
were cutting with large gleaming knives. ‘ Aguardiente,’ or bad rum, was 
handed round in a bullock’s horn ; and as the fire cast its flickering glare on 
the swarthy and horrible countenances of the bacchanals, their chains 
clanking at every motion of their hands or legs, the picture was truly start- 
ling. Here again the reflection was forced upon me that happiness and 
misery are alike comparative terms, expressive of comparative states ; for, 
miserable as I had been on board of the vessel after her capture, I felt now 
that that misery was enviable happiness when compared with the horrors, 
infamy, and degradation connected with my present companions and abode. 
It is true that the mind, moving within a hallowed circle of its own, is not, 
if in itself virtuous and serene, to be contaminated by the approximation to 
it of any mere external form of life or action ; but it is also true that by the 
mysterious link of association which connects and sometimes almost iden- 
tifies that mind with external things, it is susceptible of shocks so rude as no 
philosophy can withstand,—home-thrusts so desperate as no stoicism can 
parry. 

“ Scarcely had I been introduced to my unenviable abode, when a yell of 
horrid welcome was set up by the prisoners. It was in vain that I tried to 
find a corner for myself. First one and then another pulled me towards 
the fire ; they insisted upon my drinking out of the bullock’s horn ; and then 
demanded, with one accord, that I should pay for some more of the same 
kind of nauseous beverage as that they had just finished. I had not a 
farthing, (I cannot say in my pocket, for pocket I had none,) but a farthing 
I had not in the world. ‘* No matter,’ said they, ‘ the custom is invariable 
that every new-comer shall treat the older inmates; and although you 
should get what we want by the sale of your skin, have it we must, and 
shall.” Without further ceremony, they stripped me of my Artigueno 
great-coat, and, tattered and wretched as it was, procured in exchange for 
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it a large flask of spirits. I was now left, like many of themselves, naked 
from the waist upward.” 


The prisoner got information of his sad state conveyed to Buenos 
Ayres ; and after confinement for some time, during which he daily 
looked for death, he obtained his freedom through the interposition 
of a power that reached even these barbarous hordes and climes— 
viz., that of Capt. Percy, commander of the British naval force in 
the river Plata. Mr. Robertson visited Artigas, the Protector, and 
saw and describes as follows. The extract is long, but it will suita- 
bly form a conclusion to our specimens of a volume that is full of 
good entertainment and impressive examples :— 


‘Furnished with letters from Captain Percy, requesting, in civil terms, 
the restoration of that part of the property detained by the chieftain’s 
satellites at the Bajada, or compensation for it, I sailed across the River 
Plate, and up the beautiful Uruguay, till I came to the Protector’s head- 
quarters of the so-called town of the Purification. And there (I pray you 
do not turn sceptic on my hands), what do you think I saw? Why, the 
most excellent Protector of half of the New world, seated on a bullock’s 
skull, at a fire kindled on the mud floor of his hut, eating beef off a spit, 
and drinking gin out of acow-horn! He was surrounded by a dozen 
officers in weather-beaten attire, in similar positions,and similarly occupied 
with their chief. All were smoking, all gabbling. The Protector was 
dictating to two secretaries, who occupied, at one deal table, the only two 
dilapidated rush-bottom chairs in the hovel. It was the scene of the 
Bajada prison all over, except that the parties were not in chains, nor 
exactly without coats to their backs. To complete the singular incongruity 
of the scene, the floor of the one apartment of the mud hut (to be sure it 
was a pretty large one), in which the general, his staff, and sccretaries 
were assembled, was strewn with pompous envelopes from all the provinces 
(some of them distant 1500 miles from that centre of operations) addressed 
to ‘ His Excellency the Protector.” At the door stood the reeking horses 
of couriers arriving every half-hour, and the fresh ones of those departing 
as often. Soldiers, aides-de-camp, scouts, came galloping in from all 
quarters. All was referred to‘ His Excellency the Protector ;’ and his 
excellency the Protector, seated on his bullock’s skull, smoking, eating, 
drinking, dictating, talking, despatched in succession the various matter 
brought under his notice, with that calm, or deliberate, but unintermitted 
nonchalance, which brought most practically home to me the truth of the 
axiom, ‘ Stop a little, that we may get on the faster.’ I believe if the 
business of the world had been on his shoulders he would have proceeded 
in no different manner. He seemed a man incapable of bustle, and was, 
in this single respect (if I may be permitted the allusion), like the greatest 
commander of the age. 

‘In addition to my letter from Captain Percy, I had one of introduction 
from a particular friend of Artigas; and I delivered this first, as consider- 
ing it the best way of initiating that part of my business, which, as 1¢ 
involved aclaim, I naturally thought would be the least agreeable. On 
perusal of my introductory letter, his Excellency rose from his seat and 
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received me, not only with cordiality, but with, what surprised me more, 
comparatively gentlemanlike manners, and really good breeding. He 
spoke facetiously about his state apartment; and begged of me, as my 
hams and legs might not be so accustomed to the squatting position as 
his, to seat myself on the edge of a stretcher, or open hide bedstead, which 
stood in a corner of the room, and which he desired to be drawn near the 
fire. Without further prelude or apology, he put into my hand his own 
knife, and aspit with a piece of beef beautifully roasted uponit. He 
desired me to eat, and then he made me drink, and presently he presented 
me with a cigar. I joined the conversation, became unawares a gaucho; 
and before I had been five minutes in the room, General Artigas was 
again dictating to his secretaries, and getting through a world of business, 
at the very time that he was condoling with me on my treatment at the 
Bajada, condemning the authors of it,and telling me how instantaneously, 
on the receipt of Captain Percy’s just remonstrance, he had given orders 
for my liberation. a * * * 

“ Having now spent several hours with General Artigas, I delivered to 
him Captain Percy’s letter; and in terms as measured as were compatible 
with making my case plain, I iniated my claim for compensation. 

“* You see, said the general, with great candour and nonchalance, ‘ how 
we live here; and it is as much as we can do, in these hard times, to com- 
pass beef, aguardiente, and cigars. ‘To pay you 6000 dollars just now is 
as much beyond my power as it would be to pay you 60,000, or 600,000. 
Look here,’ said he; and, so saying, he lifted up the lid of an old military 
chest, and pointed to a canvas bag at the bottom of it—‘ There,’ he conti- 
nued, ‘is my whole stock of cash; it amounts to 300 dollars; and where 
the next supply is to come from, I am as little aware as you are.’ 

“Itis a good thing to know when, with a good grace, to desist from a 
claim which you see to be unavailable ; and I was soon convinced that in 
the present instance mine was so. Making a virtue of necessity, ] ceded 
therefore to him, voluntarily, what no compulsion could have enabled me 
to recover ; and standing thus upon my generosity, I obtained from the 
Most Excellent Protector, as a token of his gratitude and good will, some 
important mercantile privileges connected with an establishment I had 
formed at Corrientes. ‘They shortly more than retrieved my loss. With 
mutual expressions of regard, we took our leave of each other. The gene- 
ral insisted upon my having an escort of two of his own body-guard, and 
on giving me a pass-port to the frontiers of Paraguay. This procured for 
me everything I wanted, horses, entertainment, lodging, on the whole line 
of route between the Purification and Corrientes.” 
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diversified the occupations and pastimes of civilized people, even of 
those whose feelings are alive to all that is beautiful, and whose hearts 
respond to every ennobling appeal. While some regard with the 
utmost admiration all that is excellent in the imitative arts, and 
with perfect complacency all that is comely in the conventional 
forms of society, others resort to the cultured and adorned land. 
scape, either in person or imagination ; while a third class love to 
have their spirits stirred and strung by sports among the magnifi- 
cent wildernesses of nature, and by whatever seems to remove them 
from artificial or gentle forms. A high degree of moral sensibilit 

may, and presumptively does, characterize each and all of these 
parties ; nor is there anything more likely than that they may often 
unite their purposes and efforts in behalf of many of the same great 
and practical enterprises which distinguish the most enlightened 
nations of Christendom. 

We know that many good and worthy people regard a passion for 
the sports of the field, as a sure index not only of an unamiable but 
of a gross, cruel, immoral nature. It would be easy to show that 
there is nothing necessarily immoral in man taking the life of a wild 
animal for his use, or necessarily unfeeling either, seeing that in all 
likelihood he saves it from a much more lingering and painful death. 
But we go further and maintain that field sports, the hunt and the 
chase, are capable and calculated to serve propitiously the moral 
nature of man. Not to dwell upon the good purposes which are 
realized in the very process of training the canine race, for example, 
is there no high and legitimate end attained by those exercises that 
above all others invigorate the body and exhilarate the spirit ?—by 
those wayward and random excursions that, when in the happiest 
and most susceptible mood of mind, make man acquainted with the 
varieties, beauties, and most majestic scenes of the external world? 
Who but the sportsman, the Deer-stalker pre-eminently, has ever 
tasted the true inspiration which the wildest Alpine scenery of old 
Scotland begets ?—who but he can force the unadventurous citizen 
to love the untamed tenants of the heath, the mountains, the rocks, 
and the headlong streams, to sympathize with them, to weep over 
them though far away? In short let priest or cynic preach or 
sneer as each may, we assert it as a fact, that the most gentle and 
sensitive natives, and pure-minded of all we have ever known or 
studied among mankind, have been those who, the moment they 
were initiated in the sports of flood and field, have become the most 
enthusiastic votaries, not to the derangement or searing of their 
moral susceptibilities, but to the chasing away all morbidity, and 
producing in its stead a braced and active humanity. 

Our readers, however, will hardly forgive us for this dull, intro- 
ductory sort of essay, when we come, which we no longer refrain to 
do, to the healthful, spirit-stirring, and rewarding narratives and 
sketches beforeus. Our extracts will be far better than a thousand 
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arguments in support of the views we entertain on the subject ; nor 
is it possible that any one can peruse them, whose mind is whole 
and feelings undiseased, without welcoming the literary taste that 
is everywhere married to these vivid pictures and enlivening stories. 

It is corroborative of our views, in regard to field sports, even the 
wildest of them, that though Mr. Scrope describes scenes and oc- 
currences belonging to years, not recent, as we understand him, yet 
his impressions are as fresh, and his enthusiasm as ardent, as if he 
were setting down the experience of yesterday. We have often had 
an opportunity in our younger days of noticing this vividness of re- 
collection and accuracy of description on the part of old or keen 
sportsmen. Ride through a country, traverse a field with any such 
worthy, provided that part has been the theatre at any time of his 
favourite pastime ; and if he do not wax earnest in his details, even 
to the anxious precision of telling you of the date, the state of the 
weather, the number and names of his dogs, the make and character 
of his fowling-piece, the spot, the form of the hedge or thicket, the 
motion, the action of all concerned in the exploit, which is the text, 
the whole falling most naturally and effectively into a dramatic 
form, then, mark him as not belonging to the craft, and having no 
right to desecrate its beauties and mysteries by the stupid use of its 
technicalities. Jor certain Mr. Scrope is no such dull chronicler of 
his Deer-Stalking triumphs. 

But we forget our promise; which was, that we should no longer 
tarry on the threshold, keeping the anxious reader from the treat 
that awaits him. 

Our Deer-Stalker unnecessarily bespeaks the indulgence of his 
literary readers. He says,— 


“* Shall a poaching, hunting, hawking ‘ squire, presume to trespass on 
the fields of literature?’ ‘These words, or others of similar import, I re- 
member to have encountered in one of our most distinguished reviews. 
They ring still in my ears, and fill me with apprehension as itis; but they 
would alarm me much more if I had attempted to put my foot within the 
sacred enclosures alluded to. ‘These are tco full of spring-traps for my 
ambition, and I see ‘ this is to give notice’ written in very legible cha- 
racters, and take warning accordingly. Literature !—Heaven help us!— 
far from it; I have no such presumption; I have merely attempted to 
describe a very interesting pursuit as nearly as possible in the style and 
spirit in which I have always seen it carried on. Ten years successful 
practice in the forest of Atholl, (that is, we must observe, generally at 
best, a forest of heather,) have enabled me to enter into all the details 
that are connected with deer-stalking. That it is a chase which throws 
all our other field-sports far into the back ground, and, indeed, makes them 
appear wholly insignificant, no one, who has been initiated in it, will at- 
tempt to deny. The beautiful motions of the deer, his sagacity, and the 
skilful generalship which can alone ensure success in the pursuit of him, 
keep the mind in a constant state of pleasureable excitement.” 
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Upon this prefatory passage we have merely to remark, that Mr 
Scrope’s literature is sometimes fine toa fault, his scholarship uncalled 
for, and the writing too elaborate. We regret also that he, or an 
other, should think that the vividness and force of any Sporting 
details or pictures can be increased by such exclamations as “ Hea. 
ven help us !’’—** For Heaven’s sake,”’ when the narrative may only 
regard the loss of a stag, or the jeopardy of a dog. Such expres. 
sions may in the heat of the chase escape lips that are habitual 
guarded ; but truth requires it from us to say that it is too bad to 
interlard a closet-composition and a printed book with such irreverent 
phrases. Due reverence and taste can never be dissevered. 

There is a good deal of useful information in Mr. Scrope’s volume, 
such as many curious points in the natural history of the deer, 
which few naturalists can have had an opportunity to observe. We 
shall, before proceeding to quote some passages containing accounts 
of the requisites of deer-stalking, and some illustrative anecdotes 
and sketches, direct attention to a few of these points, in order to 
enable our readers to enter with better understanding and fervour 
into the subsequent scenes. 

The shedding of horns is one of the remarkable annual events in 
the history of the deer. ‘The new horns, says our author, are ver 
sensitive, and the harts avoid bringing them into collision with any 
substance. ‘Therefore, at this time— 


“ When they fight, they rear themselves upon their hind legs, and spar 
with their fore feet, keeping back their heads. They carry their horns 
just as long as the hind carries her fawn, which is eight months, They 
are not always shed at the same time, but one of them occasionally drops 
a day or two after the other. I myself have seldom found any other than 
single horns in the mosses of the forest. It is a remarkable fact, however, 
that the number which are picked up in any forest bears no proportion to 
those which are shed; and this cannot arise from their being overlooked, 
for they are a valuable perquisite to the keepers, and there is no part of 
the forest that is not traversed by them in the course of the season. What, 
then, becomes of them? Hinds have been seen to eat them; one will 
consume a part, and, when she drops it, it will be taken up and gnawed 
by the others. The late Duke of Atholl, indeed, once found a dead hind 
which had been choked by a part of the horn, that remained sticking in 
its throat. It is not, however, credible that all those which are missing 
are disposed of in this way ; they rather seem to be thus eaten from wan- 
tonness and caprice, and I am not able to account satisfactorily for their 
disappearance. ‘I'he new horns which deer acquire annually are covered 
with a thick sort of leaden-coloured skin, which remains on them till the 
deer are in good condition; it then begins to fall off, and, fora short 
space, hangs in shreds, ragged and broken; but they remove it as quickly 
as they can, by raking their antlers in the roots of the heather, or in such 
branches of shrubs as they can find to the purpose. When they have 
shaken off this skin, which is called the velvet, and which disappears 10 
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the months of August and September, they are said to have clean horns; 
and, as these deer are in the best condition, they are the particular object 
of the sportsman,” 


There is much that is wild and picturesque in the courting sea- 
son of the deer. Severely contested battles take place at this period 
between the gallants, often in presence of the dames, like others 
who, of old, in justing and chivalric encounters, were wont to bestow 
their favours on the most valiant. Death frequently ensues. But 
the severest combats occur when there are no hinds present, the 
harts being so occupied, and possessed with such fury, that they may 
be occasionally approached in a manner that it would be vain to 
attempt at any other time. ‘“‘ A conflict of this savage nature,” 
says our stalker, ‘“‘ which happened in one of the Duke of Gordon’s 
forests, was fatal to both of the combatants. ‘T'wo large harts, after 
a furious and deadly thrust, had entangled their horns so firmly 
together that they were inextricable, and the victor remained with 
the vanquished. In this situation they were discovered by the 
forester, who killed the survivor, whilst he was yet struggling to 
release himself from his dead antagonist. ‘The horns remain in 
Gordon Castle, still locked together as they were found. Mezen- 
tius himself never attached the dead body to the living one ina 
firmer manner.” 

The sagacity of the deer is great; but in no particular is this 
displayed in a more interesting manner than in the care and the 
stratagies which the young call forth. After repeating that the 
period of gestation in a hind is eight months, Mr. Scrope con- 
tinues :— 


“ She drops her fawn in high heather, where she leaves it concealed the 
whole of the day, and returns to it late in the evening, when she appre- 
hends no disturbance. She makes it lie down by a pressure of her nose ; 
and it will never stir or lift up its head the whole of the day, unless you 
come right upon it, as I have often done. It lies like a dog, with its nose 
toits tail, The hind, however, although she separates herself from the 
young fawn, does not lose sight of its welfare, but remains at a distance to 
the windward, and goes to its succour in case of an attack of the wild cat, 
cr fox, or any other powerful vermin. Ihave heard Mr. John Crerer say, 
and it is doubtless true, that if you find a young fawn that has never fol- 
lowed its dam, and take it up and rub its back, and put your fingers in its 
mouth, it will follow you home for several miles; but if it has once fol- 
lowed its dam for ever so small aspace before you find it, it will never follow 
human being. When once caught, these fawns or calves are easily made 
tame; and there were generally a few brought up every year by the dairy- 
maid at Blair. I speak of hinds “only; stags soon turn vicious and 
unmanageable. When the calf is old enough to keep up with a herd of 
deer, and to take pretty good care of itself, its mother takes it off and leads 
it into ground that can be travelled without difficulty, avoiding precipitous 
and rocky places.” 
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A few more particulars, as given by Mr. Scrope, will show h 
familiar he is with the habits of the animal that interests oa 
deeply, and with what life-like reality he can picture these wild 
Alpine and forest-roaming creatures to others :— 


‘* Deer, except in certain embarrassed situations, always run up wind: 
and so strongly is this instinct implanted in them, that if you catch a calf 
be it ever so young, and turn it down wind, it will immediately face round 
and go in the opposite direction. Thus they go forward over hill-tops and 
unexplored ground in perfect security, for they can smell the taint in the 
air at an almost incredible distance. On this account they are fond of 
lying in open corries, where the swells of winds come occasionally from all 
quarters. I have said that deer go up wind; but, by clever management, 
and employing men to give them their wind (those men being concealed 
from their view), they may be driven down it; and in certain cases they 
may easily be sent, by a side wind, towards that part of the forest which 
they consider as their sanctuary. Itis to be noted, that on the hill-side 
the largest harts lie at the bottom of the parcel, and the smaller ones above; 
indeed these fine fellows seem to think themselves privileged to enjoy their 
ease, and impose the duty of keeping guard upon the hinds and upon their 
juniors. In the performance of this task the hinds are always the most 
vigilant, and when deer are driven they almost always take the lead. 
When, however, the herd is strongly beset on all sides, and great boldness 
and decision are required, you shall see the master hart come forward cou- 
rageously, like a great leader as he is, and, with his confiding band, force 
his way through all obstacles. In ordinary cases, however, he is of a most 
ungallant and selfish disposition ; for, when he apprehends danger from the 
rifle, he will rake away the hinds with his horns, and get in the midst of 
them, keeping his antlers as low as possible. ‘There is no animal more shy 
or solitary by nature than the red deer. He takes the note of alarm from 
every living thing on the moor,—all seem to be his sentinels. ‘The sudden 
start of any animal, the springing of a moor-fowl, the complaining note of 
a plover, or of the smallest bird in distress, will set him off in an instant. 
He is always most timid when he does not see his adversary, for then he 
suspects an ambush. If, on the contrary, he has him full in view, he is as 
cool and circumspect as possible : he then watches him most acutely, endea- 
vours to discover his intention, and takes the best possible method to defeat 
it. In this case he is never in a hurry or confused, but repeatedly stops 
and watches his disturber’s motions ; and when at length he does take his 
measure, it isa most decisive one: awhole herd will sometimes force their 
way at the very point where the drivers are the most numerous, and where 
there are no rifles; so that I have seen the hill-men fling their sticks at 
them, while they have raced away without a shot being fired.” 


But we must come to the business of deer-stalking, and to some 
of the sketches and reflections to which that manly pastime and 
occupation have given rise, the author’s professed purpose being to 
illustrate all the essential points that occur in the business, “ both 
in slow and quick time,” and to describe the various turns and 
accidents of the chase drawn from actual experience, and @ pas- 
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sionate love of it. As for the sport itself, says he, no one can have 
a proper perception till he is chief in command, and able to stalk 
for himself; which requires long practice, close observation, and a 
thorough knowledge of the ground hunted and the habits of the 
animal. All these advantages have clearly been possessed and 
realized by Mr. Scrope ; and by the recital of their application and 
use, in what he calls some instances of ‘* moderate sport,’’ he fulfils 
his professed purpose. 

The Forest of Atholl was one of the principal fields and regions 
of our author’s ardent stalking pursuits. But to those whose ex- 
cursions and travels have been limited to Margate or Ramsgate, it 
is not easy to convey one correct notion of such expansive, strongly 
marked, and wild scenery. The following, however, may be relied 
on as a graphic notice of some of the grandest Highland compart- 
ments :-— 


“ Here, every thing bears the original impress of nature, untouched by 
the hand of man since its creation. ‘That vast moor spread out below you; 
this mass of huge mountains heaving up their crests around you ; and those 
peaks in the distance, faint almost as the sky itself,—give the appearance 
of an extent boundless and sublime as the ocean. In such a place as this, 
the wild Indian might fancy himself on his own hunting grounds. Tra- 
verse all this desolate tract, and you shall find no dwelling, nor sheep, nor 
cow, nor horse, nor anything that can remind you of domestic life; you 
shall hear no sound but the rushing of the torrent, or the notes of the wild 
animals, the natural inhabitants ; you shall see only the moor-fowl and the 
plover flying before you from hillock to hillock, or the eagle soaring aloft 
with his eye to the sun, or his wings wet with mist.” 


What nerve, what vigour, and activity of limb must be in con- 
stant requisition on the part of the man who undertakes to chase 
the deer in these awful solitudes, and among these magnificent traces 
of power and majesty! Listen, ye level-earth and tame-world 
sportsmen! |Your consummate deer-stalker, says our author, 
should be able to run like an antelope and breathe like the trade 
winds. But this is not all: — 


‘‘ He should be able to run in a stooping position, at a greyhound pace, 
with his back parallel to the ground, and his face within an inch of it, for 
miles together. He should take a singular pleasure in threading the scams 
of a bog, or in gliding down a burn, ventre @ terre, like that insinuating 
animal the eel,—accomplished he should be in skilfully squeezing his clothes 
after this operation, to make all comfortable. Strong and pliant in the 
ankle, he should most indubitably be; since in running swiftly down pre- 
Cipices, picturesquely adorned with sharp-edged, angular, vindictive stones, 
his feet will unadvisedly get into awkward cavities, and curious positions : 
—thus, if his legs are devoid of the faculty of breaking, so much the better, 
—he has an evident advantage over the fragile man. He should rejoice in 
wading through torrents, and be able to stand firmly on water-worn stones, 
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unconscious of the action of the current ; or if by fickle fortune the waves 
should be too powerful for him, when he loses his balance, and goes float. 
ing away upon his back (for if he has any tact, or sense of the pictur 

it is presumed he will fall backwards), he should raise his rifle aloft in the 
air, Marmion fashion, lest his powder should get wet, and his day’s sport 
come suddenly to an end. A few weeks’ practice in the Tilt will make him 
quite aw fatt at this. We would recommend him to try the thing in a 
speat, during a refreshing north wind, which is adverse to deer-stalking ; 
thus no day will be lost pending his education. To swim he should not 
be able, because there would be no merit in saving himself by such a pal- 
try subterfuge ; neither should he permit himself to be drowned, because 
we have an affection for him, and moreover it is very cowardly to die. As 
for sleep, he should be almost a stranger to it, activity being the great re. 
quisite ; and if a man gets into the slothful habit of lying a-bed for five or 
six hours at a time, I should be glad to know what he is fit for in any other 
situation? Lest, however, we should be thought too niggardly in this 
matter, we will allow him to doze occasionally from about midnight till 
half-past three in the morning. Our man is thus properly refreshed, and 
we retain our character for liberality. Steady, very steady, should his hand 
be, and at times wholly without a pulse. Hyacinthine curls are a very 
graceful ornament to the head, and, accordingly, they have been poetically 
treated of ; but we value not grace in our shooting-jacket, and infinitely 
prefer seeing our man, like Dante’s Frati, ‘ che non hanno coperchio piloso 
al capo ;’ because the greater the distance from the eye to the extreme 
point of the head, so much the quicker will the deer discover their enemy, 
than he will discover them. His pinnacle or predominant, therefore, should 
not be ornamented with a high finial or tuft. Indeed, the less hair he has 
upon it the better. It is lamentable to think that there are so few people 
who willtake disinterested advice upon this or any other subject; but, 
without pressing the affair disagreeably, I leave it to a deer-stalker’s own 
good sense to consider whether it would not be infinitely better for him to 
shave the crown of his head at once, than to run the risk of losing a single 
shot during the entire season. A man so shorn, with the addition of alittle 
bog earth rubbed scientifically over the crown of his head, would be an 
nbsolute Ulysses on the moor, and (ceteris paribus) perfectly invincible.” 


It would appear, that to be all this and equal to all this, a man 
should be trained in the way he should go as soon as he is out of 
petticoats ; otherwise the symmetry of the Antinoiis will avail him 
nought. Neither will the skill of the most dexterous rifleman be of 
much service, unless he has patience, hardihood, and be a perfect 
tactitian. For instance, there happened to be appointed to the 
responsible and honourable office of forester, some years ago, in the 
forest of Ben-Ormin, one of the best shots in a rifle regiment. But 
he was, as respected every other most essential requisite, quite 4 
novice ; he was only able to kill one hart, during two years of ap- 
prenticeship, and at length resigned in despair. The fact is, unless 
a man is skilled in all particulars; possessed of unflinching confidence 
and resolution ; and master of the stalking troop as well as of his 
own actions, he must obey and follow another, who, while he may 
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pe whispering, ‘‘ This way, this way, Sir,” may be leaving at a 
killing pace the pupil, or, for the time, subordinate, wedged among 
stones, sunk to the thighs among miry moss, or standing aghast 
at a yawning chasm, which requires a gigantic leap. Or if the led 
should be so lucky as to keep up with the forester, and game come 
suddenly in view ; and though the sportsman be instantaneously 
apprised of the chance, ten to one but he is so out of breath and in 
such a staggering condition, that he is useless; or, which is not 
less provoking, the kilted leader must probably will be in a pre- 
cisely mathematical straight line between the rifle and the hart 
which he expects the sportsman to kill, leaving it to the prompt 
judgment of the latter whether to fire through the daylight that 
may appear between Donald’s legs, who is several yards in advance, 
or give up the probable reward of a night and day’s incessant toil 
and anxiety. 

There are many things not yet alluded to by us that require to 
be known by the real, legitimate, and tasteful deer-stalker. He 
must, for instance, at a glimpse be able to distinguish between the 
ages, and the difference of sex of the game that comes in sight. To 
kill a hind or fawn is a disgrace ; and also a real injury and loss to 
the proprietor. ‘The reader may guess then, how the Duke of Gor- 
don felt, when a stranger, not aware of these circumstances, wrote 
to thank his Grace for a day’s deer-shooting, intimating, at the 
same time, that he *‘ had wounded a hind, and killed an exceedingly 
promising young fawn.” 

Mr. Scrope amusingly but effectively illustrates the rules and 
practices of his favourite sport by a number of well-told examples 
and anecdotes. One of the best of these regards a French noble- 
man, who had obtained considerable notoriety in the Highlands for 
his skill with the rifle; not, it is hinted, from any feats that had 
been witnessed, but simply from his excellent so’-disant qualities. 
He really had attracted the admiration even of such foresters as 
John Crerar and Peter Frazer; but chiefly it would seem on ac- 
count of properties which were quite adequate to destroy the sport 
of a whole season. Nothing could have prevented his voluble 
tongue from going, and his singing I’rench airs, but laudanum so 
long as he remained in the glen. In this dilemma it was resolved 
to send him up with the drivers, to get quit of him :— 


“ He started joyfully, for he was a famous walker—out of all sight the 
best in France ; indeed no one of any nation was equal to him. but the 
hillmen asserted that this was not his particular walking day ; so that, I 
am told, he soon became most deplorably exhausted, and, according to all 
accounts, delayed the drive at least an hour or so. Fortune bounteously 
gave him many fair shots; but, alas, what she distributed with one hand, 
she took away with the other; for he missed them clean every one.— 
* Mais c'est étonnant cela. I who never make the miss.’ ‘ Perhaps your 
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honour forgot to put in the baal,’—4h! voila ce que c'est, vous Caves 
trouvé, mon ami. Le moyen de tuer sans balle! Now, then, [ put in 
the powder of canon, and there goes de balle upon the top of it—mort de ma 
vie! I now kill all the stag in Scotland, expect a leetle, and you shall 
surproise much.’ He wasa bad prophet, for he still went on, missing as 
before, amongst winking hillmen and grinning gillies. At length, how. 
ever, the sun of his glory (which had been so long eclipsed) shone forth in 
amazing splendour. ‘Fortune,’ says Fluellen, ‘ is painted upon a wheel, 
to signify to you (which is the moral of it) that she is turning and incon. 
stant, and mutabilities and variations :’ and the turn was now in the Count’s 
favour, for she directed his unwilling rifle towards the middle of a herd of 
deer, which stood * Thick as the autumnal leaves that strew the brooks of 
Vallombrosa.’ Everything was propitious; circumstance, situation, and 
effect; for he was descending the mountain in full view of our whole 
assemblage of sportsmen. A fine stag, in the midst of the herd, fell to the 
crack of his rifle. ‘ Hah, hah!’ forward ran the Count, and sat upon the 
prostrate deer triumphing. * Hé bien, mon ami, vous éles mort done! 
Moi je fats toujours des coups stirs. Ah! pauvre enfant!’ He then 
patted the sides of the animal in pure wantonness, and looked east, west, 
north, and suuth for applause, the happiest of the happy; finally he extracted 
a Mosaic snuff-box from his pocket, and, with an air that nature has de. 
nied to all save the French nation, he held a pinch tothe deer’s nose: 
* Prends, mon ami, prends donc.’ This operation had scarcely been per- 
formed, when the hart, who had only been stunned, or perhaps shot 
through the loins, sprang up suddenly, overturned the Count, ran fairly 
away, and was neverseen again. ‘ Arréle toi, traitre, arréle, mon enfant. 
Ah, c’est un enfant perdu! Allez donc ad tous les diables.’ Thus ended 
the Count’s classe.” 


We must now let the reader have a specimen of what the author 
regards as moderate sport ; which includes moderate fatigue, diffi- 
culty, and uncertainty. .The extract, curtail it as[we may, must 
take up more space than we can well afford to it, thrown as the 
illustration is into a sort of dramatic perusal. Let it be borne in 
mind by the reader that 7'ortoise is the narrator himself and Light- 
foot isa novice ; hillmen and dogs filling up the list of the persone 
dramatis :— 


‘‘ The party then advanced, sometimes on their hands and knees, through 
the deep seams of the bog, and again right up the middle of the burn, 
winding their cautious course according to the inequalities of the ground. 
Occasionally the seams led in an adverse direction, and then they were 
obliged to retrace their steps. This stealthy progress continued some time, 
till at length they came to some green sward, where the ground was not s0 
favourable. Here was a great difficulty ; it seemed barely possible to pass 
this small piece of ground without discovery. Fraser, aware of this, crept 
back, and explured the bog in a parallel direction, working his way like @ 
mole, whilst the others remained prostrate. Returning all wet and bemired, 
his long serious face indicated a failure. ‘This dangerous passage then was 
to be attempted, since there was no better means of approach. Tortoise, 
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in low whispers, again entreated the strictest caution. ‘ Raise not a foot nor 
a hand ; let not a hair of your head be seen; but, as you value sport, imitate 
my motions precisely : everything depends upon this movement. This spot 
once passed successfully, we are safe from the hinds.’ He then made a 
signal for Sandy to lie down with the dogs; and, placing himself flat on his 
stomach, began to worm his way close under the low ridge of the bog; 
imitated most correctly and beautifully by the rest of the party. The burn 
now came slieer up to intercept the passage, and formed a pocl under the 
bank, running deep and drumly. ‘The leader then turned his head round 
slightly, and passed his hand along the grass as a sign for Lightfoot to 
wreath himself alongside of him. ‘ Now, my good fellow, no remedy. If 
you do not like a ducking, stay here; but for Heaven’s sake, if you do re- 
main, lie like a flounder till the shot is fired. Have no curiosity, I pray and 
beseech you ; and speak, as I do, in a low whisper.’ ‘* Pshaw, I can follow 
wherever you go, and in the same position too.’ ‘ Bravo;—here goes then. 
But for Heaven's sake do not a make a splash and noise in the water; but 
go in as quiet as a fish, and keep under the high bank, although it is deeper 
there. ‘There is a great nicety in going iv properly: that is a difficult 
point. I believe it must be head foremost; but we must take care to keep 
our heels down as we slide in, and not wet the rifles.—Hist, Peter: here 
lay the rifles on the bank, and give them to me when I am in the burn.’ 
* * . * * ** 

“ Hush! hush !—~he has not seen us yet; and yonder is my mark. The 
deer lies opposite it to the south: he is almost within gun-shot even now.’ 
A sign was given to Peter Fraser to come alongside, for they were arrived 
ut the spot from which it was necessary to diverge into the moss. In 
breathless expectation they now turned to the eastward, and crept forward 
through the bog, to enable them to come in upon the flank of the hart, who 
was lying with his head up wind, and would thus present his broadside to 
the rifle when he started ; whereas, if they had gone in straight behind him, 
his haunches would have been the only mark, and the shot would have been 
a disgraceful one. Now came the anxious moment. 

* * * * * * 

‘** Tortoise raised his head slowly, but saw not the quarry. By degrees 
he looked an inch higher, when Peter plucked him suddenly by the arm, 
and pointed. ‘The tops of his horns alone were to be seen above the hole 
in the bog; no more. Fraser looked anxious, for well he knew that the first 
spring would take the deer out of sight. A moment’s pause, when the 
sportsman held up his rifle steadily above the position of the hart’s body; 
then, making a slight ticking noise, up sprang the deer; as instantly the 
shot was fired, and crack went the ball right against his ribs, as he was 
making his rush. Sandy now ran forward with the dogs, but still as well 
concealed by the ground as he could manage. ‘ By heavens he’s off, and 
you have missed hin; and here am J, wet, tarred, and feathered, and all for 
nothing; and I suppose you call this sport. If you had killed that magni- 
ficent animal, | should have rejoiced in my plight; but to miss such a great 
beast as that !—Here, Peter, come and squeeze my clothes, and lay me out 
in the sun to dry. I never saw so base a shot.’ ‘ Hush, hush !—keep down, 
Why the deer’s safe enough, Harry.’ * By Jove, I think he is, for I see 
him going through the moss as comfortably as possible.’ ‘ We must louse 
a doeg, sir, or he will gang forrat tv the hill.’ * Let go both of them; it will 
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be a fine chance for the young dog; but get on a little first, and put him on 
the scent ; the deer is so low in the bog that he cannot see him.’ Fraser 
now went on with the hounds in the leash, sinking, and recovering himself, 
and springing from the moss-hags, till the dogs caught sight of the hart, 
and they were slipped; but the fine fellow was soon out of the bog, and 
went over the top of the Mealowr. All went forward their best pace, plung. 
ing in and out of the black mire, till they came to the foot of the hill, and 
then with slackened pace went panting up its steep acclivity. ‘Now, 
Sandy, run forward to the right, if you havea run in you, and get a view 
with the glass all down the burn of auld Heclan, and then come forwards 
towards Glen Deery, if you do not see the bay there. Come along, Harry, 
the deer is shot through the body I tell you.’ * Sangue di Diana! what 
makes him run so, then?’ ‘Hark! 1 thought I heard the bay under the 
hill.—No; ’twas the eagle; it may be he is watching for his prey. Hark 
again; do you hearthem, Peter?’ ‘I didna hear naething but the plevar; 
sure he canna win farther forrat than auld Heclan; he was sair donnered at 


first, but he skelped it brawly afterwards : we shall see them at the down- 
come.” 


Peter prognosticated truly ; the hart, a magnificent creature, is 
discovered standing on a narrow projecting ledge of a rock within a 
cleft, and in the mid course of a mountain cataract, the spray and 
mist around him, while the rocks close in upon his flanks. ‘There 
he stood, bidding defiance in his own mountain hold :— 


* Just at the edge of the precipice, and as it seemed on the very brink of 
eternity, the dogs were baying him furiously ;* one rush of the stag would 
havesent them down into the chasm ; and in their fury they seemed wholly 
unconscious of their danger. All drew in their breath, and shuddered at 
the fatal chance that seemed momentarily about to take place. Fortu- 
nately the stag (sensible perhaps of the extreme peril of his own situation) 
shewed less fight than wounded deer are apt to do; still the suspense was 
painfully exciting, for the dogs were wholly at his mercy, and, as he me- 
naced with his antlers, they retreated backwards within an inch of instant 
dissolution. ‘For Heaven’s sake, Lightfoot, stay quietly behind this 
knoll, whilst I creep in and finish him. A moment’s delay may be fatal : I 
must make sure work, for if he is not killed outright, deer, dogs, and all, 
will inevitably roll over the horrid precipice together. Ah, my poor, gallant 
Derig ! 

x * + * * . 

“ Tortoise crept round cannily, cannily towards the fatal spot, looking 
with extreme agitation at every motion of the dogs and deer ; still he dared 
not hurry, though the moments were so precious. Of the two dogs that 
were at bay, Derig was the most fierce and persevering; the younger one 
had seen but little sport, and waited at first upon the motions of the older, 
nay, the better soldier ; but his spirit being at length thoroughly roused, he 
fought at last fearlessly and independently. Whenever the deer turned 
his antlers aside to gore Tarff, Derig seized the moment to fly at his throat, 
but the motions of the hart were so rapid that the hound was ever 
compelled to draw back, which retrograde motion brought him frequently 
to the very verge ofthe precipice, and it was probable, that, as he always 
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fronted the enemy, he knew not, or, in the heat of the combat, had forgotten 
the danger of his situation. The stag at length, being maddened with 
these vexatious attacks, made a desperate stab at Derig, and, in avoid- 
ing it, the poor dog at length lost Lis footing,—his hind legs passed 
over the ledge of rock, and it now seemed impossible for him to re- 
cover himself. His life hung in the balance, and the fatal scale appeared to 
preponderate. Still his fore legs bore upon the ledge, and he scraped and 
strove with them to the utmost; but, as he had little or no support behind, 
he was in the position of a drowning man, who attempts to get into a boat, 
and, being also, like him, exhausted, the chances were considerably against 
him. In struggling with his fore legs he appeared to advance a little, and 
then toslip back again, gasping painfully in the exertion ; at length he pro- 
bably found some slight bearing for the claws of his hind feet, and, to the 
inexpressible relief of every one, he once more recovered his footing, and 
sprang forward at the deer as rash and wrathful as ever. ‘Tortoise had 
at length gained the proper spot,—the rifle was then raised,—but when 
all hearts were beating high in sudden and nervous expectation of a happy 
issue, the dogs were unfortunately in such a position that a shot could 
not be fired from above without risk to one of them, and the danger was fear- 
ful as ever. Three times was the aim thus taken and abandoned. At 
length an opening : the crack of the gun was heard faintly in the din of the 
waterfall ;—the ball passed through the back of the deer’s head, and down 
he dropped on the spot, without a struggle.” 


We tack to this a bit of sentimental description of a true sports- 
man character, that may almost vie or be chosen as a companion- 
picture with one in the ‘* Seasons.” 


‘‘ Give me the glass; I see him plainly enough: he is shot through the 
body, rather far behind, and cannot go far. Now one of the deer is licking 
his wound—now he begins to falter—now he turns aside and sends a wistful 
look after his companions, who are fast leaving him, happy and free as the air 
we breathe. He is making another effort to regain them: poor fellow! it 
may not be; you shall never jointhem more, Never again shall you roam 
with them over the grey mountains,—never more brave the storm together— 
sun your red flanks in the corrie—or go panting down to your wonted 
streams: ‘ brief has been your dwelling on the moor!’ ” 


Then comes the gralloching of the hart ; that is, the deer’s head 
is turned back on the shoulder; it is covered with turf; a little 
gunpowder is sprinkled over him ; and a black flag is tied to his 
horns to scare away the ravens. A beacon is also erected close by, 
: guide the party who is sent, at a convenient time, to carry home 
the spoil. 

Such is one of the gentlest illustrations of our deer-stalking expe- 
rience. But there are various other amusing features in the book, 
as well as details that are not without value. There are not only a 
variety of strange stories, legends, and accounts of superstitious 
belief, which one can freely excuse the foresters for originating and 
cherishing, bred and living as they are among those awakening 
Scenes described by our author, but there are accounts of the most 
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celebrated deer-forests and hunting grounds of the north. ‘here 
are other features that cannot fail to recommend the work stil! more 
highly than what is solely due to Mr. Scrope’s pen. It contains 
poetry by T. H. Liddell, &c., and certain antiquarian notices ; while 
Landseer and other artists have lent their illustrative and embellish. 
ing aid that nothing may be left undone to interest and convey to 
the world a knowledge of the mysteries, the triumphs, and the 
ennobling delights of deer-stalking. But to many the book will be 
chiefly prized for the reality of its picture of strongly marked features 
and scenes in Highland life. We have felt transported by it to the 
Jand of mountain and flood ; it has set us down among the foresters, 
the hill-men, the free-livers or poachers, of the north. One of these 
we shall introduce to our readers and then bid adieu to Mr. Scrope, 
with many thanks for writing such an enticing work on an unhack- 
neyed subject. The story is of one John More who lived in Dur- 
ness, renting a small farm near Dirrie-more. He was a forester 
to the late Duke of Atholl, but did a small business upon his own 
account, as the reader will now learn. John— 


“‘ Neither had, nor cared to have, permission to kill deer and game ; but 
his whole time was devoted to poaching, and his wild mode of life ren- 
dered him an uncouth, but tolerated plunderer of the forest. Donald Lord 
Reay happening to pass near John More's residence one summer morn- 
ing, determined to call and endeavour to reclaim him from his lawless pro- 
pensities. He left his attendants at some distance, that he might ensure 
confidence on the part of his rude host. He found John at home, and 
told him that he called to get some breakfast. John was evidently proud 
of this visit, and pleased with the frank manner in which he was accosted, 
having been usually threatened by those in authority with imprisonment 
and the gallows,—* Come in, Donald,’ said John, in Gaelic, * and sit on 
my stool, and you wi!l get to eat what cost me some trouble in collecting.’ 
His lordship entered the hut, and was soon seated in a dismal corner; but 
John opened a wooden shutter that had filled up a hole in the wall, through 
which day-light entered, and revealed a tall black looking box, which was 
the only article in the house that could be used as a table. John bustled 
about with great activity, and, tou his lordship’s surprise, pulled out from 
the box two or three beautifully white dinner napkins. One of them was 
placed on the top of the box as a table cloth, and the other spread on his 
lordship’s knees. The fire, which glimmered in the centre of the room, 
was then roused, and made to burn more freely. This proceeding denoted 
that John had some provisions to cook ;—from a dark mysterious recess 
he drew forth a fine gilse, already split open and ready for being dressed. 
By means of two long wooden spigots, which skewered the fish, and the 
points of which were stuck into the earthen hearth, the gilse was placed 
before the burning peats, and turned occasionally. Soon after a suspl- 
cious-louking piece of meat was placed over the embers; and when all 
was cooked, John placed it upou the box before his chief, saying—* John 
More’s fattest dish is ready ;’—adding, that the salmon was from one of 
his lordship’s rivers, and the meat the breast of a deer. Lord Reay asked 
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fora knife and some salt; but John replied—* that teeth and hands were 
of little use, if they could not master dead fish and flesh; that the deer 
seasoned their flesh with salt on the hill, whilst the herring could not do 
so inthe sea; and that the salmon like the Durness butter, was better 
without salt. John produced also some smuggled brandy; and pressed 
his lordship to eat and drink heartily, makiug many remarks on the manili- 
ness of eating a good breakfast. The chief thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to endeavour to make a proper impression upon his lawless host; 
and, after having been handsomely regaled by plunder from his own forest, 
determined to act with such generosity towards More as would keep him 
within reasonable bounds in future. ‘I am well pleased, John (said he), 
that although you invade the property of others, you do not conceal the 
truth, and that you have freely given me the best entertainment that your 
depredations oun my property have enabled you to bestow. I will, there- 
fore, allow you to go occasionally to Fionavon in search of a deer, if you 
will engage not to interfere with deer orany sortof game in any other 
part of my forest.’ More cou'd never tolerate any restraint, and his 
answer was begun almost before Lord Reay had finished his handsome 


offer. ‘Donald (said he), you may put Fionavon in your paunch,—for 
wherever the deer are, there will John More be found.’ ” 


Many of Mr. Hoffman’s “ Wild Scenes” on the other side of the 
Atlantic form good companion-pictures to those furnished by Mr. 
Scrope. They are frequently, however, of a still more exciting and 
adventurous cast ; being equally characteristic of the country, of the 
people, of the game and objects of chase. We must also say that 
the descriptions are not less happy, fresh, and real ; and that they 
are manifestly the offspring of experience and unforced enthusiasm, 
bearing at the same time more decided marks of youthful glee and 
forward-looking. If length of days is vouchsafed to the American, 
be assured the sources of the Hudson, the banks of the Wisconsan, 
and the Sacondaga,—the three points in the Forests and Prairies 
constituting the theatre of Mr. Hoffman’s sketches,—will again be 
the scenes to him of “ Wild Sports,” and furnish themes not less 
arousing for legendary tales, anecdotes of redmen, lumberers, and 
hunters, and powerful descriptions of appalling solitudes, than what 
are here before us. 

These volumes consist of a series of tales, intended, no doubt, to 
Serve as a pleasant vehicle, or frame-work to a variety of faithful 
delineations of scenery and life in the new world—the sports pur- 
sued in the localities already mentioned constituting, in our estima- 
tion, by far the most striking and attractive portions. To these 
our present purpose, at any rate, properly confines us; and a few 
specimens from such portions, we are sure, will be welcomed by our 
readers, even after the large space occupied by kindred topics. 

It will not be necessary to go farther than the sources of the 
Hudson to find materials to the reader’s mind. Indeed, it is not a 
little remarkable that this locality, though so near the capital, and 
in the state of New York, has only lately been surveyed—it may be 
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said, discovered ; our author having been among the very first that 
explored it. It is a lofty and expansive region, yet in its purely 
natural condition ; the mountains, lakes, and forests being still, and 
so near the sea-board too, the undisturbed haunts, save by a few 
John Cheneys, of the wolf, the panther, the bear, the moose, the 
deer, &c. The demolition of the pine-forests, however, and the 
conversion of less valuable wood into charcoal, are operations which 
have been rapidly clearing the country. Farming is about to make 
large encroachments ; the old race of hunters having already begun 
to find new employment in acting as guides to the owners of lands, 
and in projecting roads for them through districts where an ordi- 
nary surveyor could hardly be paid for the exercise of his profession, 
We must now introduce our readers to one of these hunters, under 
whose kindly wing our author witnessed various forest adventures 
and forest-life shifts, that would put Mr. Scrope’s helpers, and the 
hillmen of Old Scotia, to the blush. Mr. Hoffman says— 


“T had heard of some of John Cheney’s feats before coming into this 
region, and expected, of course, to see one of those roystering, cavorting, 
rifle-shirted blades that I have seen upon our western frontier, and was at 
first not a little disappointed when a slight-looking man of about seven-and- 
thirty, dressed like a plain countryman, and of a peculiarly quiet, simple 
manner, was introduced to meas the douglity slayer of bears and panthers; 
a man that lived winter and summer tliree-fourths of the time in the woods; 
and a real bond fide hunter by profession. Nay, there struck me as being 
something of the ridiculous about his character when I saw that this 
formidable Nimrod carried with him, as his only weapon and insignia of 
his art, a pistol and a jack-knife! But when, at my laughing at such 
toys, I was told by others of the savage encounters which John, assisted by 
his dog, and aided by these alone, had undertaken successfully—not to 
mention the number of deer which he sent every winter to market—my 
respect for his hunting-tools was mightily increased, and a few days in the 
woods with him sufficed to extend that respect to himself.” 


John is expert at all kinds of wild sports which the region affords ; 
he can also dress and cook as dexterously as he can kill. After 
having prepared a plump, red, juicy, lake trout, all ready forthe appe- 
tite, and put it upon a clean cedar chip, laid before the gentlemen, 
with an accompaniment of roast potatoes and capital wheaten bread, 
the party being squatted, of course, under the unscreened canopy of 
heaven, and high among the mountains, the conversation took this 
turn, at an early period of the mutual acquaintanceship :— 


“ « Now,’ said John, ‘ isn’t this better than taking your dinner shut up 
in a close room ?’—‘ Certainly, John,’ saidI. ‘A man ought never to go 
into a house except he is ill, and wishes to use it for a hospital.’ * Well, 
now, I don’t know whether you are in airnest in saying that, but thats 
jist my way of thinking. Twice I have given up hunting, and taken to 
a farm: but I always get sick after living long in housen. I don't sleep 
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wellin them; and sometimes when I go to see my friends, not wishing to 
seem particular like, I jist let them go quietly to bed, and then slip out of 
a window with my blanket, and get a good nap under a tree in the open 
air. A man wants nothing buta tree above him to keep off the dew, and 
make him feel kind of homelike, and then he can enjoy a real sleep.’— 
‘But are you never disturbed by any wild animal when sleeping thus 
without fire or a camp ?’ one of us asked.—* Well, 1 remember once being 
awakened by acretur. The dumb thing was standing right over me, 
looking into my face. It was so dark, that neither of us, [ suppose could 
see what the other was: but he was more frightened than I was, for when 
I raised myself a little he ran off so fast that I couldn’t make out what 
he was; and seeing it was so dark, that to follow him would be of no 
account, I laid down again and slept till morning, without his disturbing 
me again.’—* Suppose it had been a bear ??—* Well, a bear isn’t exactly 
the varmint to buckle with so off-hand ; though lying on your back is 
about as good a way as any to receive him, if your knife be long and 
sharp; but afore now, I’ve treed a bear at nightfall, and sitting by the 
root of the tree until he should come down, have fallen asleep, from being 
too tired to keep good watch, and let the fellow escape before morning.’ ” 


This is capital: what reader can refuse his respect for John 
Cheney, or would not after this trust property and life to him with 
the utmost alacrity and confidence, though utterly defenceless and 
far away from all other human succour? But he grows upon us, in 
whatever scene or adventure he is met. ‘Take him in the case of 


camping out in the wilderness :— 


“ «Tt ain’t so bad a place for camping out,’ said John Cheney, as he rose 
from slaking his thirst at a feeble rill which trickled from beneath the roots 
of a rifted cedar over which he leaned— it ain’tso bad a place to camp, if 
itdidn’t rain so likeall] natur. J wouldn't mind the rain much, nother, if we 
had a good shantee ; but you see the birch bark won’t run at this season, 
and it’s pretty hard to make a water-proof thatch, unless you have hem- 
lock boughs—hows’ever gentlemen, I'll do the best by ye.” And so he 
did! Honest John Cheney, thou art at once as stanch a hunter, and as 
true and gentle a practiser of woodcraft as ever roamed the broad forest ; 
and beshrew me when I forget thy services that night in the Indian Pass. 
The frame of a wigwam used by some former party was still standing, and 
Cheney went to work industriously tying poles across it with withes of 
yellow birch, and thatching the roof and sides with boughs of balsam-fir. 
Having but one axe with us, my friend and myself were, in the mean time, 
unemployed, and nothing could be more disconsolate than our situation, as 
we stood dripping in the cold rain, and thrashing our arms, like hackney- 
coachmen, to keep the blood in circulation. My hardy friend, indeed, was 
in a much worse condition than myself. He had been indisposed when he 
started upon the expedition, and was now so hoarse that I could scarcely 
hear him speak amid the gusts of wind which swept through the ravine. 
We both shivered as if in an ague, but he suffered under a fever which was 
S0on superadded. We made repeated attempts to strike a fire, but our 
matches would not ignite, and when we had recourse to flint and steel, 
every thing was so damp around us that our fire would not kindle, John 
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began to look exceedingly anxious :—‘ Now, if we only had a little day. 
light left, 1 would make some shackleberry-tea for you ; but it will never do 
to get sick here, for if this storm prove a north-easter, God only knows 
whether all of us may ever get away from this notch again. I guess 
I had better leave the campas it is, and first make a fire for you.’ Sa ing 
this, Cheney shouldered his axe, and striking off a few yards, he felled 
a dead tree, split it open, and took some dry chips from the heart. I then 
spread my cloak over the spot where he laid them to keep off the rain, and 
stooping under it he soon kindled a blaze, which we employed our. 
selves in feeding until the ‘camp’ wascompleted. And now came the 
task of laying in a supply of fuel for the night. This the woodman ef. 
fected by himself with an expedition that was marvellous. Measuring 
three or four trees with his eye, tou see that they would fall near the fire 
without touching our wigwam, he attacked them with his axe, felled, and 
chopped them into logs, and made his wood-pile in less time than 
could a city sawyer, who had all his timber carted to hand. Blankets 
were then produced from a pack which he had carried on his back; and 
these, when stretched over a carpeting of leaves and branches, would have 
made acomfortable bed, if the latter had not been saturated with rain, 
Matters, however, seemed to assume a comfortable aspect, as we now sat 
under the shade of boughs, drying our clothes by the fire; while John 


busied himself in broiling some bacon which we had brought with us. But 
our troubles had only yet begun.” . 


We must pass over the detail of these troubles, stirring though it 
be one way and another; but, in consequence of John’s manage- 
ment and dexterity, they got through a dreadful night. Mr Hoff- 
man never enjoyed a sounder snooze, though the hunter, it appears, 
took precedence of him in going to the land of dreams ; for, says 
the author, *‘ The last words I heard John utter, as he coiled 
himself in a blanket, were—‘* Well it’s one comfort, since its taken 
on to blow so, I’ve cut down most of the trees around us that would 
be likely to fall and crush us during the night.’ 

We regret, on account of our readers, that we cannot make room 
for an illustration of the method of taking that noblest of all forest 
game, the moose, in what is called his yard, during the severity of 
winter, when deep deep snow is upon the ground ; for to be in keep- 
ing with the principal subject of our paper, we wish to give an ex- 
ample of deer-hunting in the vicinity of the sources of the Hudson. 
Withing is one of the arts employed by the camping-out hunters ; 
that is, a lasso is made of the saplings of birchwood, which 18 
thrown over the animal, sometimes in the forests, but more effec- 
tually; it would seem, when it is overtaken swimming in a lake. 
The following account can hardly be surpassed for vividness, spirit, 
and freshness. The writer’s perception and glowing description of 
scenic beauty, and his hearty and tender appreciation of the sentl- 


ments naturally inspired by the things that surrounded him, are de- 
lightfully exemplified in what follows :— 
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«Running the canoe under the trees, whose morning shadows still 
hung over the lake, we stretched ourselves upon the grass, listening and 
looking with he most eager attention for the first intimation of approach- 
ing sport. There was a slight ripple upon the lake, which was not 
favourable to our seeing the deer should he take the water at any great 
distance from us; and the incessant call of the jay, with the ever-chang- 
ing cry of the loon, created so many noises in the woods, generally so 
still. that the opening of the hounds might have escaped us unheard. 
These early sounds, however, soon ceased as the sun came marching up 
above the mountain tops, and spread the silver waves from the centre of 
the lake far and wide, into all its sheltered bays and wood-embowered 
friths. The faint ripple of the waters upon the rucky shore was the only 
murmur left. My companions were conversing in a subdued voice ,and I 
was lying a little apart from them revelling in the singular beauty of the 
scene, and trying to ix in my memory the peculiar outline of a ridge of 
mountains opposite, when I heard the faint crashing of a bough upon the 
other side of the lake, and running my eye along the water, discovered a 
noble buck, with fine antlers, swimming beneath the bank. My com- 
rades caught sight of him a moment afterwards, and we all waited with 
eager anxiety to see him put out far enough for us to row round him, and 
cut him off from the shore. But the buck had evidently no idea of mak- 
ing atraverse of the lake at this time. He was far in advance of the 
hounds, and had taken the water at this place, not from being hotly pur- 
sued, but only to throw them off the scent, and then double on his own 
track. He, therefore, kept swimming along the shore, close under the 
steep bank, looking up at it every now and then, as if in search ofa 


‘runway’ which would carry him back again into the depths of the 
forest.” 


Before following Mr. H. to the hunt, an incidental reflection 
will come aptly in. No one could have thought of the ideas which 
it embraces and recognises, and no one could have so distinctly and 
delicately expressed them, who never had been in a situation where 
they were forced upon him :— 


‘There is nothing in the world like being a few hours on a hunting- 
station, with every sense upon the alert to familiarize one with the innu- 
merable sounds and noises that steal up in such ‘ creeping murmurs’ from 
the stillest forest. A man may walk the woods for years and be con- 
scious only of the call of birds or the cry of some of the larger animals, 
making themselves heard above the rustling of his footsteps. But watch- 
ing thus for young quarry, in a country abounding in game, and when 
it may steal upon you, at any moment, interest approaches almost to 
anxiety ; and intense eagerness for sport makes the hearing as nice as 
when fear itself lends its unhappy instinct to the senses. Myriads of un- 
seen insects appear to be grating their wings beneath the bark of every 
tree around you, and the * piled leaves,’ too damp to rustle in the breeze, 


give out a suund as if a hundred rills were creeping beneath their plaited 
matting.” 


It cannot require all Mr. Scrope’s experience and congeniality of 
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feeling, after this, to impress a due sense of the appropriateness of the 
phrase still-hunteng, Mr. Hoffman’s term for the stealthy craftship 
of deer-stalking, or deer-withing. Now for the finale :— 


‘‘ The buck, after crossing at the inlet, made a circuit of several miles 
and before we could pull half way down the lake, took the water ata 
runway opposite to the islet, behind which Catlin was watching in his 
skiff. Cool and experienced in the sport, this hunter never broke his 
cover until the deer got fairly out into the lake, when he launched out 
and turned him so quickly, that the buck made for the island which his 
pursuer had just left. Linus, however, was took quick for him, and 
threw his withe over the deer’s antlers before he could touch the bottom 
with his feet. But the buck was a fellow of great weight and vigour, 
and feeling himself thus entangled, he made a lateral spring into deeper 
water, which dragged the hunter out of the boat in an instant. Linus 
fortunately seized one of the oars, which, being rigged with swivels in- 
stead of rowlocks, still kept him connected with the skiff. But his situa. 
tion was a precarious one; the buck becoming the assailant, struck at 
him with his forefeet, and got him again fairly under water. He rose 
this time however, with the oar between himself and his antagonist, 
and while clutching the gunwale of the boat with one hand, seized the 
withe which had escaped from his grasp, in the same moment that the 
buck made a pass at him with his horns, which ripped up the bosom of his 
shirt, and was within an inch of goring him to death. But before the 
desperate animal could repeat the thrust, the hunter had gained the skiff, 
now half full of water, and seizing the first missile that came to hand, he 
dealt the buck a blow upon the head, which fullowed up by a slash from 


his hunting-knife, put an end to the encounter. 
+ * * x * * 


“A group worthy of Inman’s pencil was collected around the roaring - 


fire, by which the dripping Catlin was drying himself; while Cheney, 
with the fat buck before him, and the dogs licking the blood at his feet, 
as ever and anon he paused in his operation, and turned round to us, to 
point out some graceful line of fat with his hunting-knife, would have 
formed the prominent features of the picture. The potatoes, in the mean- 
time, were roasted whole, or sliced up with various savoury matters, 
which were put into the kettle to boil; and though we had omitted to 
bring tumblers with us, Cheney’s axe hollowed out and fashioned some 
most ingenious drinking-cups, which were ready by the time divers choice 
morsels of venison had been grilled upon the coals. ‘There were a few 
drops at the bottom of an old flask of cognac for each of us; we had 
Mackinaw-blankets, stretched upon balsam branches, to recline upon; 
there was no call of duty or business to remind us of the lapse of hours: 
and stories and anecdotes of former huntings in these mountains, with 
practical discussions as to what part of a deer afforded the most savoury 
venison, prolonged the repast til] sunset.” 
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Art. X.—The Life of Thomas Reynolds, Esq., formerly of Kilkea 
Castle, in the County of Kildare. By his Son Tuomas Rernotps. 
2 Vols. 8vo. London: Hooper. 1839. 


By this time we suspect the author is heartily sorry that he ever 
thought of writing this work, or rather of editing those pages which 
his notorious parent appears to have taken almost half a century to 
compose and bolster up, though by no stronger authority than his 
own asseverations, in the face of every fair presumption, and very 
frequently of stubborn facts to the contrary. Perhaps, however, 
Thomas Reynolds, the Son, is the victim of some sort of mental 
obliquity that prevents him from perceiving or feeling as other peo- 
ple do; and who, the more opposition he meets with, becomes the 
more hardened and obstinate in his errors. Indeed, the simple fact 
that he could ever countenance a publication of the present kind, 
argues that he labours under some sad perversion of judgment, and 
that he is incapable of appreciating human motives and actions in 
the way that other men do. Let it not be said that filial piety 
can sufficiently account for such a book as this, seeing that the 
most cruel thing he could possibly perpetrate in regard to his 
father was to revive the story of his infamy, or to write anything 
that would perpetuate a remembrance of him. Yet we do not 
mean to say that the work will not be productive of some good to 
the public, morally loathsome though the hero of it assuredly must 
ever be held. 

First of all, it teaches a valuable lesson, by showing how the 
world marks with the finger of scorn and with the lips of execration 
treacherous'deeds, that have consigned multitudes to unsurpassed 
suffering and an ignominious death. Thomas Reynolds, Esq., for- 
merly of Kilkea Castle, figures too permanently in the dark 
page of Ireland’s history to require a more particular description ; 
yet here we have his son undertaking the desperate task of vindi- 
cating his father’s conduct, of showing him to have been a pure 
patriot, and altogether incapable of betraying his comrades and 
confidental friends. But there is another good purpose which the 
work may serve. It necessarily affords a number of striking pictures 
of the distracted condition of Ireland during the civil war, which 
was contemporaneous with the catastrophes of the French revo- 
lution. It does more; it holds up to us a state of things, the 
existence of secret and dangerous associations, which we cannot but 
fear has at the present moment something like a parallel in the 
same unhappy country. If men in power, ‘and if the whole of the 
Trish people, should study the contents of these volumes, we think 
their eyes might be opened to some appalling truths, the sight of 
which would yield practical and immediate good. 

We have not patience to follow the author through his numerous 
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repetitions, inconsistencies, and absurdities, which he intemperate] 
utters in vindication of his father. If it was the fact that Thome, 
Reynolds joined the Society of United Irishmen, binding himself in 
the most solemn manner to be a faithful member, without bein 
aware of the objects contemplated by the Society, he was at best an 
unprincipled man. But it is impossible to believe that the traitor 
was either a simpleton or ignorant of the state of the country. 
Nothing which is set down in the work can for a moment pereunid 
the reflecting reader, or the man of common sense, that his betrayal of 
his comrades was in consideration of anything but a tempting reward, 
the price of blood. Indeed the attempted vindication frequentl 
puts this basest of all motives in a more offensive light than it for. 
merly appeared; while the recriminatory temper of the author, who 
eaps unmeasured abuse upon all parties, ministers of the crown, 
unimpeached private individuals, and all others who may at any 
time have spoken or acted in opposition to his immaculate parent, 
leads us to suspect that he has been too long the unfortunate pupil 
of a most unprincipled teacher. We do not say that the spy and 
informer did not sustain damage in his estate on account of the 
share he took in the troubles of the time; and had his conduct been 
morally pure and the offspring of high-minded patriotism, certainly 
he was entitled to remuneration for what would in such a case have 
been an effort to save the nation from a deeply concocted conspiracy 
and the direst horrors of a wide-spreading revolution. But the 
question of purity and patriotism is the great point at issue; while, 
according to the writer’s own showing, the remuneration has been 
not only ample, but far greater than any real loss that can be set 
down to the simple score of lodging information against his bre- 
thren. ‘The fact is, that the heavy losses which Reynolds sustained 
occurred while his devotion to the Government was not positively 
known, and the lengths he would go not sufficiently tested. ‘The 
manner, however, in which some of these losses were occasioned fur- 
nishes an instructive picture of civil war and the establishment of 
military law throughout a nation. 
It was surmised and supposed that Lord Edward Fitzgerald had 


secreted himself in Mr. Reynold’s house ; the military therefore pay 
the premises a visit :— 


“ They tore up the flooring from three complete stories of the castle, the 
whole of which had been recently laid down at great expense. They tore 
down the old oak wainscoting, not a vestige of which remained through- 
out the whole castle. They next broke the walls in various places, and 
tore off the paper and canvass of such as were not wainscoted. They 
broke up the stairs, and in a few hours they rendered the interior of the 
castle a mere ruin, preserving only my father’s bed-room, which, how- 
ever, underwent a very severe investigation, having the walls, cupboards, 
ceilings, and floors, pierced in many places. They also preserved thelr 
own sitting-ruom, which they found necessary for their personal comfort : 
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yet in that room was the only concealment that had been made in the 
castle, being the closet which my father had walled up, and which, if 
found, did not contain anything but money, some papers, and the old 
family plate. After the rebellion, my father’s cousin, Mr Thomas Dunn 
of Leinster Lodge, who had aided him in closing it, opened it and trans- 
mitted the valuables it contained to him in Dublin. 

« Captain Erskine, without ceremony, took possession of everything in 
and about the castle. There were twelve beds for visitors, exclusive of 
those used by the family, some of whom being absent with my mother, 
left three or four more vacant. The officers and non-commissioned 
officers occupied these beds: straw was laid down for the men. Forty 
horses were placed in the vaults, the others were accommodated at the 
outhouses. * * * The wine was every morning andevening brought 
in buckets to the lawn in front of the castle, and a pint was there measured 
out to every soldier, attendant, and follower of this party. Beer was 
drunk ad libitum. The friends and acquaintances of the officers, their 
wives and children and trulls of the soldiers, came daily from Athy to 
see the castle as a party of pleasure, where every one was feasted at my 
father’s expense. If they did not find all they wished for at the 
castle, they sent out foraging parties through all the neighbourhood, 
seizing what they pleased. As there was not a sufficiency of oats 
for their cattle, they mixed with it wheat, which was threshed, and 
when no more threshed grain remained, they placed the wheat in the 
sheaf before their horses, by which means full as much grain was 
lust in the litter as was eaten. They dug up all the frames in the 
garden, they hacked and carved dates and names on the mahogany dining- 
tables, broke up all the furniture, and, from mere wantonness, smashed 
every pier glass in the castle, of which ten or twelve were of very large 
dimensions ; cut out the strings, split the sounding-boards, and hacked the 
outside of three piano-fortes. * * They cut the paintings from their 
frames, and used them as targets to fire at, orcut them in pieces with their 
sabres in the frames. Some of these paintings were of great value, 
having been a present from Sir Joshua Reynolds to my grandfather, who, 
proud of his gift, had been at some expense in procuring a few others of 
good masters, to make up a little collection, to which my father added 
three or four. The whole collection was destroyed. They broke down 
the sluices of the river Greece, which ran through the estate, and so let 
the water inundate about seventy acres of meadow land, ruining it for 
that season, and by thus letting off the water they emptied the great pond 
which supplied the manor mill, to the great distress of all the neighbour- 
hood. The pretence for this act was to lower the bed of the river, and 
empty the mill-pond, that they might see if pikes or other weapons were 
concealed there. ‘The wives and servants of the officers, as well as the 
soldiers’ wives and followers, kept up a constant petty pillage, carrying 
off linen, blankets, quilts, books, china, and everything that was portable 
beyond the precincts of my father’s bed-room, where, as yet, all was pre- 
served by his living entirely in it.” 


The blessings of military law instead of civil tribunals may be 
estimated from the following pictures, Ireland, it would appear, fur- 
nishing some of the most notable illustrations. The author says— 
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‘Tt has been my father’s lot, since then, to witness the ravages of war 
in the Peninsula, where Spaniards, French, Portuguese, and English 
with their German auxiliaries, men trained to rapine, alternately plun. 
dered and devastated the country, butin all that disorder, of which he was 
an eyewitness during six years, he has frequently assured me that he 
never saw such coolblooded, wanton, useless destruction, as was committed 
by Captain Erskine and his companions at Kilkea, and over the surround. 
ing country. It was Croppy property, and that was quite sufficient in 
their eyes to make destruction a virtue. My father’s steward, William 
Byrne, was flogged and tortured to make him discover the supposed dépét 
of arms. Lieutenant Love, of the ninth dragoons, son of the quarter. 
master of the same regiment, being a tall man, tied his silk sash about 
Byrne’s neck, and hung him over his shoulders, while another officer 
flogged him until he became insensible. Similar acts acquired for Mr, 
Love the sobriquet of the ‘ Walking Gallows.’ ” 


Owing to the disturbed state of the country all intercommunica- 
tion was rendered difficult and dangerous. The courts-martial 
executed their sentences in the most summary manner. In many 
places they were permanently sitting; the speed with which their 
decisions were carried into effect preventing revision. We quote 
one statement which may be sufficient to show to what a height the 
fury of partisans proceeded, these partisans frequently being as 
— as their deeds were atrocious when they threw off the 
cloak :— 


‘¢ Skirmishes took place also at Rathfarnham, Tallagh, Lucan, Lusk, 
Dunboyne, Barrestown, Collon, Baltinglas, Dunlavin, Kildare, Rath- 
ongan, Kilcock, and Ovietstown. In all these engagements the rebels 
were defeated with considerable loss, except those of Dunboyne and 
Barrestown. The attack on Prosperous was marked by an act of the most 
infamous treachery. Doctor John Esmond was a Roman Catholic phy- 
sician and accoucheur. a man of good fortune and of high family con- 
nexion, and a lieutenant in Mr. Griffiths’s troop of yeoman cavalry, then 
stationed at Clane. Not far from his residence was the small town of 
Prosperous, where a considerable cotton manufactory was established. 
It was occupied by twenty-eight of the Cork militia, and nine of a regi- 
ment of Welsh cavalry, called the Ancient Britons, the whole commanded 
by Lieutenant Swaine. Esmond was on an intimate footing with Lieu- 
tenant Swaine, who frequently dined at his house, from which circum- 
stance, combined with his rank in society, his situation of Jieutenant of 

eomanry, and his profession, which obliged him to be out at all hours of 
the night, he found no difficulty in obtaining the password from Swaine, 
who dined with him on the 23rd of May. ‘Thus provided, at one o'clock 
in the morning of the 24th, at the head of a large body of rebels, he sur- 
prised his friend, and burned him and all his men in their quarters. He 
then seized two gentlemen, residents of the town, a Mr. Stamer and @ 
Mr. Brewer, and an old man who had been a sergeant in the line; these 
he murdered with deliberate cruelty, and mangled their bodies in a horri 
manner. His further proceedings were stopped by the approach of 8 
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body of troops, on which he fled from the place and his followers dis- 
persed.” 


The rapidity with which the secret and conspiring organization 
of the United Irishmen proceeded, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing :— 


«¢ Samuel Neilson, of Belfast, was particularly active. Ina letter which 
he writes to Mr. Tone, on the 21st of November, he says,—* You can form 
no conception of the rapid progress of the Union here; and I do assure you 
we are further forward than even I expected we should have been ina 
twelvemonth. ‘Ihe universal question throughout the country is, ‘ When 
do we begin? Do we refuse hearth-money or tithes first?’ Indeed the 
people of Belfast were not idle; they spared neither pains nor expense to 
spread their new doctrine through the whole north of Ireland; and they 
had the satisfaction to see their proselytes very rapidly extending in all 
directions. ‘The more effectually to spread their principles, twelve of the 
most active and intelligent among them subscribed 250/. each to set on 
foot a paper, whose object should be to give a fair statement of all that 
passed in France, whither every one turned his eyes; to inculate the neces- 
sity of union amongst Irishmen of all religious persuasions ; to support the 
emancipation of the Catholics; and finally, as the necessary, though not 


avowed, consequence of all this, to erect Ireland into a republic independent 
of England.’” 


On the dissolution of the Association in 1798, it is stated to have 
arisen to 400,000 men ; and every man who was not a member, or 
who did not evince a marked bias and protection towards the mem- 
bers and their opinions, was considered as an enemy, and devoted 
as a fair object of destruction, in person and property. There were 
five Directors at its dissolution, it is added, constituting a self- 
created and mysterious body, four of them being Protestants, and 
one a Roman Catholic. The fact appears to have been, that it was 
after alla Protestant rebellion. At any rate it was a conspiracy 
pe brought in its train the following among many other fright- 
ul evils :— 


“The moment a man became a member of it he unexpectedly found 
himself placed under the censorship of all his associates ; the slightest hesi- 
tation, opposition, or disapproval, of the orders or reports, communicated 
from the upper committees, was considered as treason and disaffection ; 
keeping company or habitually associating with persons unfriendly to the 
Association was held to be just cause of suspicion. A man’s acquaintance, 
his servants, his relatives, and frequently his very children, were so many 
spies on all his words and actions, which, if suspicious, were directly de- 
nounced in some committee. The leaders, conscious of their own crimi- 
nal projects, and in constant dread of discovery, notwithstanding their 
Precautions, promoted by every means in their power this jealous and 
suspicious system of espionage among the associates.” 


Among the multifarious dire consequences inseparable ~~ rebel- 
U 
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lion, we may mark the distortions which plain and simple acts are 
subjected to, to the perversion of justice and humanity. We quote 
a passage corroborative of this as one which is not without its appli- 
cation at the present time :— 


“Hoping to preserve the part of the country in which he resided from 
continuing their career of murder and robbery, on Sunday, the 25th of 
March, my father attended at the chapel of Mageny Bridge, and, after the 
mass had been celebrated, he ascended the steps of the altar, and, by the 
permission of the priest, harangued the congregation, representing the 
heinousness of the crimes that were everywhere perpetrated, and the 
miseries they must inevitably bring upon themselves and their families, 
He then took up a tone of authority, and assured them that those who 
seduced them, and led them to such scenes, were a mere set of idle vaga. 
bonds, who were a disgrace to the country, and that he himself would aid 
in prosecuting and bringing such fellows to justice, whenever he could 
discover them. His harangue seemed to have some effect upon the con- 
gregation, and some of the plundered property was restored on the ensuing 
night, particularly that of Captain Beaver; but even at the chapel door, 
as he was going out, his own life was openly threatened, and he was 
plainly told he should assuredly be murdered, if he continued to oppose 
the orders of the committees. 

‘These and other circumstances were considered by government as 
proofs of his possessing an undue influence; and the very persons whose 
goods were restored considered him, not as an individual actuated by 
worthy motives, but as the head of a gang, influencing his subaltern plun- 
derers. So decided was this description of feeling throughout Ireland, 
that on the trials by courts-martial, during and subsequent to the heat of 
the rebellion, the successful display of humanity by a person accused was 
very frequently urged, and with success, as a proof of guilt. Whoever 
could be proved to have saved a Royalist from assassination, his house 
from being burned, or his property from plunder, was considered as 
having an undue influence among the people, and was consequently set 
down as a rebel commander. When the rebel chief Keugh was brought 
to trial at Wexford, where at great peril of his own life he had preserved 
that of the Ear] of Kingston, his protection and kindness to that nobleman, 
who was a witness for the prosecution, were adduced as undoubted proofs 
of his guilt, to the great scandal of many persons in court. When Keugh 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, a gentleman in the court 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, I thank my God that no person can prove me guilty of 
saving the life or property of any one.’ ” 


Though we unhesitatingly pronounce these volumes to be an utter 
failure in so far as the main design of the author is concerned, still, 
in the manner indicated by us and as illustrated by our extracts, 4 
number of incidental facts and instructive suggestions are constantly 
arising from the narrative. One of these, and which is none of the 
least important, is to be identified with the estimation in which the 
traitor Reynolds was held, not merely by the betrayed but by govern- 
ment, from the moment that his duplicity and motives for winning 
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heartlessly obtained blood-money were correctly interpreted. The 
hand of the assassin from among the betrayed was everywhere to 
be dreaded. His conscience—of that we shall say nothing,—his 
realization of contempt and hatred, to a mind even so blunted to 
moral sensibilities, must, in a nature so selfish, have been terrible. 
Witness in proof of this his prolonged, regular and miserable effort 
to obtain the canonization of a patriot, after his death, by the 
memoranda which a son has here dressed up; that son himself 
feeling very sore throughout from the merited or felt status in society 
to which he innocently has been reduced. We charitably trust that 
the parent never contemplated the havoc that his treachery was to 
work, long after he had gone to his last account, by a deliberate 
deed of baseness. His family, his offspring, have been victimized ; 
and though mysterious may be the ways of Providence in what con- 
cerns the fate of individuals as well as of nations, we cannot but 
regard Mr. Canning’s elevation to power as being most opportune, 
were it but to read to statesmen and ministers the lesson contained 
in the following embittered effusion. ‘There is a species of judicial 
infatuation about him who writes as we now quote :— 


“ Soon after my arrival in Paris, the King went on a tour to Scotland, 
and during his absence Lord Castlereagh’s melancholy death took place. 
The Earl of Bathurst, who was then Minister for War and the Colonies, 
received his Majesty’s orders to take the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
until a successor should be named; and after the lapse of about a month 
that successor was Mr. Canning, a gentleman whose political connexions 
differed from those of his predecessor. Mr. Planta had promised to lay 
my case in the most advantageous light before the new minister, when- 
ever be should be appointed ; but my father, finding that after Mr. Can- 
ning’s appointment there was a considerable delay, and that several 
letters which he had written to Mr. Planta remained unanswered, wrote 
to Lords Camden, Chichester, and Westmorland, requesting their good 
offices in the affair. He also wrote to Mr. Canning himself, and the 
consequence was, that he speedily received a note from Mr. Planta, 
acquainting him that he had a confidential communication to make, if he 
would send any friend to speak with him. My father consequently 
requested a friend at the War Office to wait on Mr. Planta, who com- 
municated to him Mr. Canning’s final determination not to employ any 
member of our family in his department, as he did not consider himself at 
all bound by Lord Londonderry’s engagement, that he was resolved to 
abolish the Icelandic consulship, but that my father should have a pro- 
portionate retreat. This arrangement left me unprovided for, and was 
calculated to do infinite mischief to our consideration in society. My 
father, having no option, accepted Mr. Canning’s offer as a substitute for 
the Icelandic consulship, and lost no time in renewing his applications to 
his friends in power for my employment in some other department. A 
very animated correspondence on the subject was, in consequence, carried 
on from March, 1823, to the end of 1824, between the Lords Camden 
and Chichester and my father, but without any successful result.” 
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As already intimated by us, the present Life, though calculated to 
do good, is, in other respects, a disgusting affair. There is also 
much terribleness in it. It savours too oft horribly as if blood 
stained its pages. One specimen, quite apart from its main intent, 
we shall extract. It is the story of a duel worthy of Kentucky men. 


One of the combatants was brother to the author. The meeting 
took place in Paris in 1825 :— 


“The Count de Rochefort called on Fitzgerald onthe part of Warren, 
and a meeting was arranged for at eight o’clock in the morning of Sun. 
day, the 17th, on the plain of Grenelle, each party to bring two friends, 
and the weapons to be pistols only. Fitzgerald, with Messrs. de Pui- 
busque and de Germain, and attended by M. du Hallay’s servant, was on 
the ground about a quarter of an hour when Warren arrived, accom- 
panied by Captain de Toqueville of the guards, the Count de Rochefort, 
and an Irishman, whose name I never could learn. Fitzgerald had acase 
of plain duelling pistols, made by Wogden of London: Warren hada 
French case, rifle barrels, hair triggers, and detonating locks, which un- 
questionably was an aim of much more certain destruction, and in every 
respect more formidable than the other, and one which would be incom- 
parably more dangerous than if the barrel was not rifled. Fitzgerald, 
however, declared himself satisfied that each should use his own weapon, 
but the seconds would not permit it, their own honour being at stake in 
allowing such a disparity of weapons; they therefore arranged that the 
combatants should toss up for choice of weapons, and that both parties 
should use the same case. Warren won the toss, and chose his own pis- 
tols, one of which was given to Fitzgerald, who had never before handled 
or seen one of the kind. Forty paces were measured, and in the centre 
of this distance, an inner space of ten paces was measured, at each end of 
which a hat was placed. The parties were to be placed at the two extre- 
mities of the greater distance, and on the word ‘advance’ being given, 
they were at liberty to advance as they pleased, or to remain at the extre- 
mity, but in no case to pass the hats, so that each had fifteen paces on his 
side; but the combatants could never approach nearer to each other than 
ten paces; they could never retreat a foot, each might fire when, where, 
and how, he pleased: whoever fired first should remain on the spot from 
which he fired, and there receive the fire of his adversary, who might still 
continue to advance up to the hat on his own side. Being placed, Warren 
ran forward up to the hat on his own side, presented at Fitzgerald, and 
remained in that attitude. Fitzgerald deliberately walked forward, and 
having advanced to within five paces of his hat, he, for the first time, 
raised his pistol to take aim, as it was evident Warren kept him covered 
in order to fire the moment Fitzgerald should arrive at bis hat, and before 
he could have had time to raise his arm: but unacquainted with the 
nicety of the hair trigger, Fitzgerald by some means touched It, and his 
pistol went off while he was raising it. Thus disarmed, at only “4 
paces before his most inveterate enemy, a noted and practised shot, e 
stood like a mark, while Warren several times corrected his aim during 4 
space of time greatly exceeding a minute, as marked by the watch of . 
du Hallay’s man, until at length M. de Puibusque called out to him, Fire, 
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Mr. Warren, act honourably.’ Warren directly lowered his aim, took off 
his hat, and replied— Sir, I am at liberty to aim and fire when and how 
I please, and I will exercise my right.” He then put on his hat, and gra- 
dually raised his arm until he had adjusted his aim to his satisfaction; he 
fired and missed. He looked for a few moments, as if in expectation of 
seeing the effect of his ball, and when convinced that he had failed, he 
stamped, raged, swore, flung his arm about, cursed his pistol, and acted, 
in fine, like a madman.” 

We close our notice and extracts of this unpleasant work with a 
passage pregnant with meaning, taken from the Preface. The 
writer says—‘‘ I have a vast mass of curious documents, which are 
not in these volumes—anecdotes of all the leading men connected 
with the United Irish Society, many of whom have to this day 
remained unknown as United Irishmen. I have, however, carefully 
abstained from naming a single individual in these memoirs who 
has not been already repeatedly named, and I hope I shal! be enabled 
to continue this reserve.” 

It is not the least painful circumstance connected with this 
naming process, that the elder Reynolds traduces the characters of 
some of his nearest relatives ; his mother not being exempted. 





Art. XI.—Anctent Scottish Melodies. Introductory Inquiry. By Wm. 
Davuney, Esq., Edinburgh. London: Smith and Elder. 


We regard this handsome quarto publication put forward at the 
instance of the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, literary institutions, 
whose purposes and efforts go to the reprinting and elucidation of 
Scottish history and antiquities, as the most valuable contribution 
that has, for many years, been made to the national character and 
honour. But to the facts: it appears that some twenty years ago, 
there was bequeathed to the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, an 
ancient musical manuscript, by Miss Elizabeth Skene, which had 
been collected by one of her ancestors, Mr. John Skene of the Hall- 
yard family, between 1600 and 1620. The manuscript, however, 
was allowed to remain undeciphered until lately, when it was put 
into the hands of Mr. G. F. Graham, a gentleman of the highest 
attainments in the science of music. He soon made himself master 
of the notation, having discovered that it was set down for the 
mandour or mandora, a small instrument of the lute species, which 
was at one time much played upon in Scotland. ‘The value of this 
collection will at once be appreciated when it is known that it aot 
only contains a great number of national melodies, but that it is 
a hundred years older than any collection of Scottish music that has 
yet been discovered. 
There has from time to time been a considerable degree of dis- 
cussion and controversy in regard to the antiquity of Scottish melo- 
dies, as well as the claims which have been put forward relative to 
some of the airs that are most popular in that and other parts of 
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the British empire. ‘This publication not merely seems to put to 
rest this question, in not a few instances, but to have provided a 
key or standard by which something, approaching to certainty, may 
be applied as a test to decide on the genuinensss of ancient Scottish 
music. [Kighty-five tunes are given, with their names from the 
manuscript. Among these we find “ John Anderson my Jo ;” 
‘“‘ Good Night and Joy (the MS. has God) be with you;” 
‘* Bonny Dundee (in the MS it is ‘“‘ Adew Dundee ) and 
other much admired airs not previously supposed to be so ancient. 
There are also tunes that are favourites, but with different names 
from those by which they have been called in modern times. Besides, 
there are in this collection, melodies which present the broad and 
strong features of the Scottish school, that had been long lost, 
together with a considerable number of doubtful as well as trashy 
character. 

The volume, however, as must already be manifest, is one cal- 
culated to excite and satisfy curiosity as well as to supply an 
extremely valuable addition to the treasures of music ; showing at 
the same time what constituted, in this department, the delight of 
the nation and its attainments and taste. Let it not be thought 
that the discovery points out merely the characteristics and advance- 
ment of the Scotch in regard to musical art, It has been well 
observed that national airs as well as national ballads, enable the 
reflecting and philosophic mind to arrive at just conceptions of the 
moral, social, and domestic character of a people. 

The analysis of Scottish music, which accompanies the collection, 
furnished by Mr. Finlay Dun, a celebrated professor of the musical 
art in Edinburgh, will be perused with interest, and many points in 
it with much satisfaction ; although doubts may be reasonably enter- 
tained relative to some of his suggestions and theories. Between 
the structure of these ancient airs and that of the ancient canto 
fermo of the Romish Church, the resemblance, consisting of the 
omission of certain notes of the scale, is remarkable ; but the avthor 
of the ‘“* Analysis” gives scope to mere fancy in his endeavours to 
connect in the way of cause and effect these peculiarities ; for why 


should not the same thing have befallen the ancient national melo- 


dies of the’ whole of Europe? Indeed, the causes which impress 
upon a nation’s airs certain characteristic features have never been 
satisfactorily traced or philosophically accounted for. The sugges- 
tion which has been thrown out, and by some imaginative minds 
curiously pursued, that the strongly developed features of external 
nature and the audible sounds given out by surrounding objects and 
creatures—by the rush of waters, by-the echoing rocks, by the 
waving trees, by the sighing and sobbing winds, by the beasts of 
the field, by the feathered songsters, may all lend distinctive and 
characteristic cadences and playfulness to the human voice, whether 
in speech or in melodies sportive or plaintive. Besides, poetry like 
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romance is the native inhabitant of the soul: the soft, gentle, 
abrupt, or sublime march of rhythm in poetic diction, into which 
the human voice naturally falls, is music realized. Now, we know, 
that every people have a poetry that is broadly characterized by the 
external and natural features that encompass them ; and poetry being 
the twin-sister of song must take a kindred stamp. There is yet a 
causation and a source of nationality that ought not to be overlooked. 
The Deity has inspired some of the human race with what may be 
called superhuman powers and qualities. There have been a Shaks- 
peare, a Milton, a Burns, (how many other generic poets might be 
named!) and these men taking their song as attuned to their souls 
by the music, the harmonies of the heavens—of the spheres—have 
sent entire countries in divided directions—have lived and written 
as the fathers of peoples—have made English and Scottish schools 
of poetry, and consequently of song. Ah! some of these master- 
spirits have been at work to whom the ‘‘ Ancient of Days” revealed 
superhuman melodies ; and though their names be not written in our 
books, their spirits have been generative, and are everlasting. 

But we are losing sight of this elegant and valuable quarto ; nor 
have we yet disclosed to our readers all its beauties and riches. Mr. 
Dauney has furnished, next to the translated melodies, by far the 
most important and interesting portion of the work, viz., his Intro- 
ductory Dissertation. This treatise consists of three branches, in 
each of which deep research, great learning, acute and liberal criti- 
cism, and varied accomplishments are displayed. First, he treats 
of the ancient lyrical poetry of Scotland ; secondly, of the ancient 
musical melodies of that country ; and, thirdly, of its ancient musical 
instruments,—expatiating upon the national characteristics of the 
entire art. The essay, taken as a whole, has no match on the same 
subject in literature, not merely for its accuracy, but its excursive- 
ness, arguments, proofs, and illustrations. We cannot better show 
its quality than by quoting two of its passages. The first is calcu- 
lated to put to flight some overweening fancies. Mr. Dauney says,— 

‘In Scotland, the use of the bagpipe seems to have gradually super- 
seded that of the harp; but this process, we should think, must have taken 
place chiefly within the last two hundred years; previous to which, we 
doubt very much whether the natives of North Britain were more dis- 
tinguished for their partiality for the bagpipe than their Southern neigh- 
bours. Even Shakspeare, although he talks of the ‘ drone of a Lincoln- 
shire bagpipe,’ and of ‘a Yorkshire bagpiper,’ has nowhere associated that 
instrument with the Scots; and when we go back several centuries anterior 
to this, we find it used in both countries by the same class of persons. 
Chaucer’s Miller played upon it— 

‘ A bagpipe well couth he blowe and sowne ;’ 
and * Will Swane,’ ‘ the meikle miller man,’ in our ‘ Peblis to the Play,’ 
calls for it to assist in the festivities of the day. 
‘ Giff I sall dance, have doune, lat se, 
Blaw up the bagpyp than.’ 
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Indeed, although we are justly proud of our ancient proficiency on the 
harp, and adhere uuhesitatingly to our claims to supremacy on that head 
we are much disposed, upon a candid consideration of the facts, to resign to 
the English the palm of superiority in this less refined description of music 
about the time to which we refer. The pipers who are mentioned in the 
Lord High Treasurer’s accounts, seem almost uniformly to have been natives 
of England. Thus, 10th July 1489, there is a payment of eight pounds 
eight shillings. * 1nglis pyparts that com to the castel yet and playit tothe 
King.’ Again, in 1505, there is another payment to ‘ the Inglis pipar 
with the drone.’ It should be added that, while the ‘ bagpiper’ formed 
part of the musical establishment of the English sovereigns and noblemen 
during the sixteenth century, we find no such musician retained at the 
Scottish court. Our monarchs had probably not much relish for this sort 
of pipe music; and although the result of our investigation of the word 
‘ chorus’ has had the effect of clearly convicting our first James of beinga 
performer upon that unprincely instrument, (for which the only precedent 
we can find in history is that of the Emperor Nero,) we should remember 
that he had most probably acquired that as well as his other accomplish- 
ments in England, where he received the rest of his education. We do 
not conceive, upon the whole, that the bagpipe has ever been a very popu- 
lar instrument in Scotland, except in the Highland districts ; and we may 
state this with some confidence as to one part of the country—a royal 
burgh, which we have already had occasion to name, and where the Magis- 
trates actually prohibited the common piper from going his rounds, in 
terms by no means complimentary to the instrument. Our readers will be 
the less surprised at the superior refinement here exhibited, when they are 
informed that these were the ‘ musical magistrates’ of the city of Aber- 
deen, whose praises have been so loudly trumpeted by Forbes, the pub- 
lisher of the ‘ Cantus,’ in his dedication of that work. ‘ 26th May 16380. 
The Magistrates discharge the common piper of going through the toun at 
nycht, or in the morning, in tyme coming, with his pype; # being an in- 
civill forme to be usit within sic a famous burghe, and being often 
fund fault with, als weill be sundrie nichtbouris of the towne as be 
strangeris.” 

“ This instrument must have been the great Highland bagpipe, blown 
with the mouth; and all who have experienced its deafening effects will 
concur in the wisdom and good taste of the above regulation. Critically 
speaking, and holding it in the highest possible estimation for its utility 
in rousing the energies of the Highland soldiery, the sounds which it emits 
are certainly of a nature much better calculated to excite alarm and con- 
sternation than to diffuse pleasure.” 


Mr. Dauney makes reference to a statement, by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, regarding the music of Ireland and Scotland, during the 
‘T'welfth Century, and then proceeds thus :— 


‘*The slow, drawling, and monotonons style of many of the Scottish 
melodies which were popular during the last centuary, is certainly some- 
thing very different from the description given by the Cambrian church- 
man of our ancient airs, and nota little at variance, we should say, with 
the spirit and character of the nation—the perfervidum ingenium—the 
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effervescent enthusiasm of our countrymen. Some of these airs were com- 
posed, and most of those which had been handed down from antiquity, 
were essentially altered, by Oswald and others, especially the former; a 
person whose taste in music, although he unquestionably possessed some 
inventive talent, (would that he had possessed less!) was too much per- 
verted by the age in which he lived, for him to relish the simple notes of 
our primitive melodies; and who accordingly, so far from taking any pains 
to preserve them in their original form, generally contrived to adapt them 
to a formula of his own, in which phrases, the sole merit of which lay in 
their being unaffected and pleasing, were exchanged for passages of em- 
bellishment, invented in order to display the skill of the singer or the per- 
former, and artificial closes or shakes substituted for the natural, broken, 
and often touching cadences of the original. 

‘‘ Of this we are enabled to speak the more confidently with the Skene 
MS. before us. The favourable contrast which many of the Scottish airs 
therein contained, present to the dull, tiresome, and meretricious produc- 
tions which, from time to time, have been palmed off upon the public under 
that name, and the vitiated copies of the same tunes which have been 
handed down by tradition alone, are among the most gratifying results of 
its discovery. We are now no longer at a loss for a standard by which we 
can test the genuineness of our national music, distinguish the true from 
the false, and separate the pure ore from all admixture of baser metal. 
Whether or not they come from ‘ the well of (Scottish) genius undefiled’ 
we cannot say; but they are adistance of one hundred years nearer the 
fountain-head than any with which the publie have previously been ac- 
quainted. And it isalso worthy of remark, (we speak here of the prin- 
cipal Scottish airs,) that they are not cast in the formal and elaborate 
mould which characterizes the artificial compositions of the age when the 
collection was formed. ‘They are animated, chaste, and simple in their 
style and expression, and though ‘old and plain,’ and more remarkable for 
spirit and originality than for elegance, it may be said of them, as of the 
poetical relics of ancient minstrelsy, 


‘ With rough majestic force they move the heart, 
And strength and nature make amends of art.’ 


At the same time. we will not do them the injustice to say that they are 
less smooth and flowing than the Scottish airs of a more recent date. On 
the contrary, there are perhaps fewer of those sudden and unexpected 
leaps in the melody which we find in the latter; and of this any one may 
satisfy himself, who will take the trouble of comparing the original copies 
here given of ‘The Flowers of the Forest,’ ‘Alas! that I came o’er the 
Moor,’ and ‘ Adieu, Dundee,’ with the modern versions of the same tunes. 
They will also see that tradition, and still more, the unscrupulous treatment 
which they have received at the hands of composers, have tended to injure, 
and not by any means to improve the originals,—frittering away their 
simplicity by notes of remplissage and variations, and in some instances 
divesting them of the leading points and characteristics upon which their 
effect and expression depended. But this is a subject on which it is not 
our intention to expatiate. It is not for us to presume to arbitrate in 
matters of taste, or to prejudge the public, to whom this collection is now 
submitted, and who will form their own opinion of its excellences and its 
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defects. Whatever these may be, it will be remembered that it possesses 
more than one recommendation, altogether independent of its musical 
merits. It comes fresh from the hands of the forefathers of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth centuries, with all the features of their musical genius 
style, taste, and ideas, such as they were, fully impressed upon it. "Pur. 
ther, it is well known, and has been pointed out in the course of the pre- 
sent inquiry, that the original versions of our ancient and most celebrated 
Scottish airs were lost, and that they have for many years been given up as 
irrecoverable. Contrary to all expectation, however, several of them have 
been preserved by the Skene MS.; and it ought, we think, to afford satis. 
faction to every lover of Scottish melody and of Scotland, that relics go 
precious should at last have been saved from destruction, and thrown into 
a form which may go far to prevent the occurrence of such casualties in 
future. Besides the airs that are known to us, the collection contains 
others of great beauty, which have not been heard for many years, and 


which are now awakened into new life, to run, it is to be hoped, a new 
career of existence.”’ 


The inquiries which this volume will now set on foot, cannot fail, 
we trust, to bring to light other ancient musical manuscripts, as 
well as direct the Scottish mind to facts that ought to have a most 
interesting practical result in regard to instruments and national 
taste. One interrogatory alone will illustrate our meaning, and con- 
vince our readers of the probability of its fulfilment. ‘‘ The High- 
land Society of Scotland,” says Mr. Dauney, ‘‘ has been much and 
justly applauded for having by annual premiums kept up the great 
military instrument of the Highlanders ; but why should they have 
allowed to sink into oblivion their great musical instrument ?—that 
for which their oldest and most exquisite airs were composed? Why 
has there been no attempt to revive these, and along with them the 
recollection of the time when ‘ the shell went round, the bards sung, 
and the soft hand of the virgins trembled on the strings of the harp?” 


We have only to add, that this accomplished and enthusiastic 
author is a member of the Scottish Bar. 





Art. XII.—The Life of George Lord Anson. By Sir Joun Barrow, 
Bart., F. R.S. London: Murray. 1839. 


Tuis life need not detain us long. First of all, its subject is not 
one of our greatest naval heroes ; at least we do not identify the 
name so closely as we do that of a Howe, a Duncan, a Nelson, &c., 
with our national glory. Secondly, all that is known as personally 
pertaining to Anson, might be thrown into a moderately sized pam- 
phlet. And lastly, these materials have often been handled in pre- 
vious memoirs of his Lordship, and in the general history of the 
British navy. At the same time we must admit that Sir John 
Barrow has brought his great knowledge of the “ service,” his 
literary acquirements, and his patriotic enthusiasm, to bear with 
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admirable effect upon the individual whom he has chosen for his 
theme, and thus to fill up satisfactorily a chapter in our annals, that 
is both entertaining and instructive. We shall now glance at the 
principal passages or events in the Life, and also quote the author’s 
estimate and summary of his hero’s character, as well as professional 
status. 

The meagre nature of the ascertained facts in this case may be 
in part judged of, when we mention that it has not been discovered, 
after all Sir John Barrow’s investigations and peculiar opportunities, 
where or in what manner he received his scholastic education. It 
is ascertained, however, that he was the son of Mr. Anson of 
Shugborough, in the county of Norfolk ; that he was born in the 
year 1697 ; that, though the period of his entrance into the navy is 
one of the obscurities, he was promoted to a Lieutenancy in 1717, 
and made Commander in 1722. After this he served in several 
ships, upon foreign nations. Yet there is little on record about him 
during this varied service, save his popularity at Carolina. In 1737, 
he was appointed to the Centurion, in contemplation of a war with 
Spain. His capture of one of the galleons, and the wealth which this 
good luck brought him, are well known ; as also the results of the 
expedition round the world, which has particularly stamped his name 
upon history and the mind of the nation. His burning of Paita and 
his victory off Cape Finisterre, with a superior force, are not points 
that can, after our familiarity with much more dazzling actions, be 
quoted with extraordinery exultation. 

In 1744-5, Anson was made a Junior Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and in 1757, through the interest chiefly, it would appear, of his 
father-in-law, Lord Hardwicke, he was promoted to the high office 
of First Lord. This was on the formation of the Pitt Ministry. 
He died five years afterwards. 

Though Anson was a resolute, and prompt naval commander, 
an excellent sailor, and an upright man, perhaps his best services 
were those which he performed at the Board of Admiralty. In 
consequence of his authority, a visitation to the Dock- Yards seems 
to have been for the first time appointed and realized. ‘The results 
are thus described :— 


“In the minutes of their proceedings it appears, that they found the 
men generally idle, the officers ignorant, the stores ill-arranged, abuses of 
all kinds overlooked, the timber ill assorted, that which was longest in 
store beiug undermost, the standing orders neglected, the ships in ordinary 
in a very dirty and bad condition, filled with women and children, and 
that the officers of the yard had not visited them, which it was their duty 
todo; that men were found, borne and paid as officers, who had never 
done duty as such, for which their Lordships reprimanded the Navy Board, 
through the comptroller; that the store-keeper’s accounts were many 
years in arrear, and, what was most extraordinary, that the Navy Board 
had never required them ; in short, gross negligence, irregularities, waste 
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and embezzlement were so palpable, that their Lordships ordered an 
advertisement to be set up in various parts of all the yards, offering en. 
couragement and protection to such as should discover any misdemeanors 
committed either by the officers or workmen, particularly in employing 
workmen or labourers on their private affairs, or any other abuse what. 
ever.’ 


Hence it may be inferred that his administration at the head of the 
Navy Board was effective and most usefully reforming. He paid 
much attention also to the improvement of ship-building, the sheath. 
ing their keels with copper being one of his measures. He it was, 
too, who established the Marine corps, in place of the old Marine 
regiment. This was about the period of the commencement of the 
Seven Years’ War. 

Besides the contents, which more or less closely bear upon the 
points of personal history indicated, lengthened and minute sketches 
as well as inquiries into the naval and nautical affairs of George the 
Second’s reign are presented ; among which the conduct, trial, and 
execution, or judical murder, of Byng prominently figure ; for that 
his execution amounted to murder, who can doubt after perusing 
the strong recommendation to mercy by the court-martial, and the 
distant and anxiously expressed opinion of its members, that they 
had felt themselves obliged by an existing and cruel law to return a 
fatal verdict, which law was subsequently repealed? The matters 
glanced at, together with glimpses of the political intrigues of the 
day, and the then existing manners of the nation, serve to fill upan 
octavo volume of nearly five hundred pages. 

Having alluded particularly to the case of Byng, we may add that 
proofs are brought forward in the work before us, that the report of 
persons having been employed to denounce and write down that un- 
fortunate man was correct. Mallet was one of these hired authors, and 
the hand which the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke had in the affair, as 
also a hint as to the estimation in which the hireling was held by 
the “‘ Keeper of the King’s conscience,” appear from the following 
letter :— 

“ Wimpole, Oct. 10th, 1756. 

‘¢ My dear Lord—I have taken the opportunity of the Marquess of Rock- 
ingham’s doing me the honour of a visit, to return (by his servant) to Mr. 
Cleveland the manuscripts of Mr. Mallet’s pamphlet. I had read it quite 
through, and, upon the whole, cannot find much fault with it, though I 
must own I am not much enamoured with it. But this entre nous, for 
authors of this kind must not be discouraged by too much criticism. How- 
ever, I have ventured to put down in the enclosed sheet of paper some re- 
marks and queries, which I desire your lordship will take the trouble to 
peruse, and to consider whether you think any of them improper, especially 
in what relates to maritime affairs and dispositions. Whatever you shall 
disapprove in this paper of mine,I desire you will strike out, and then 
deliver it to Mr. Cleveland, with my request to him to copy it over fair, and 
forthwith send such copy to Mr, Mallet, keeping my origina). My reason 
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(which I will tell your lordship) for taking this method is, that 1 am not 
fond of giving a handle to be named as a joint author with this gentleman ; 
but I have writ him a very civil letter, wherein 1 have informed him that 
he will very soon receive sucha paper from Mr. Cleveland. I have also 
modestly suggested to him to add something further, by way of observation 
and argument, upon the points of conduct chiefly objected to, for in that 
part I suspect the performance to be chiefly deficient. Ever yours, 
‘“* HARDWICKE.” 


See how firmly and resolutely, and with what effect, a Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas could assert the authority of that 
tribunal over a Court-martial :— 


“ A very extraordinary circumstance occurred with regard to the members 
of this Court-martial, which shows that it is not the Lords of the Admiralty 
alone who are tenacious of their privileges. While the Court was sitting, 
the President was arrested by virtue of a writ of capias issued from the 
Court of Common Pleas, in consequence of a verdict obtained by Lieutenant 
George Fry of the Marines, against Sir Chaloner Ogle, Perry Mayne, and 
others, for alleged false imprisonment and ill-treatment inthe West Indies, 
by means of an illegal sentence passed by a court-martial of which they 
were members. The Court, now sitting, highly indignant that their Presi- 
dent, Perry Mayne, should, at such a moment, be arrested, entered into 
certain resolutions, containing disrespectful language against the Lord 
Chief Justice Willes, which were submitted to the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Their proceedings were sent by the Admiralty to the Minister, accompanied 
with a request that they might be laid before the King; and received in 
reply a notification, ‘ that his Majesty expressed great displeasure at the 
insult offered to the Court-martial, by which the military discipline of the 
Navy is so much affected ; and his Majesty will consider what steps it may 
be advisable to take on the occasion.’ 

“ Chief Justice Willes was not a man to suffer the dignity of his court 
to be thus infringed, and his authority called in question ; and no sooner 
did he hear of the resolutions that had been sent to the King, than he 
caused warrants to be issued to take each individual member of the Court- 
martial into custody ; determined, as he said, to assert and maintain the 
authority of his office. The members, being advised of the strict legality 
of this proceeding of the Judge, and that, from his character, he was likely 
to carry it to the utmost extent, thought it best to send him a submissive 
apology ; which was drawn up in the following terms, and signed by the 
President and all the members :— : 

“* As nothing is more becoming a gentleman than to acknowledge him- 
self to be in the wrong as soon as he is sensible he is so, and to be ready 
to make satisfaction to any person he has injured; we, therefore, whose 
names are underwritten, being thoroughly convinced that we were entirely 
mistaken in the opinion we had conceived of Lord Chief Justice Willes, 
think ourselves obliged in honour, as well as justice, to make him satis- 
faction as far as it is in our power. And as the injury we did him was of 
a public natare, we do in this public manner declare, that we are now satis- 
fied the reflections cast upon him in our resolutions of the 14th and 2lIst 
May last were unjust, unwarrantable, and without any foundation whatso- 
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ever; and we do ask pardon of his Lordship, and of the Court of Common 
Pleas, for the indignity offered both to him and the Court.” 


Two extracts bearing upon the general characteristics of Anson’s 
history will suffice to complete our short and hasty review of the 
present work. Take him first as compared with Lord Howe, whose 
life Sir John Barrow lately wrote, and in regard to whom the hero 
before us seems to have borne other striking resemblances, besides 
being unfertile themes for anecdote and those other sorts of personal 


anne notices which lend the chief interest to works of the 
ind :— ) 


‘* The moral and physical character of these two officers was very simi- 
lar. The same personal qualities and constitution of mind were common 
to each ; resolution, with undaunted courage, united with patience, perseve- 
rance, and indefatigable attention to their professional duties ; modesty and 
Ciffidence were the characteristics of both. Howe, on one or two occasions 
only, spoke in parliament—Anson never. Howe has been represented as 
silent as a rock ; Anson is called, by the same writer, the silent son-in law 
of the chancellor. Howe was a family man, and seldom appeared in so- 
ciety ; Anson was said to lave been ‘ round the world, but never in it.’ 
Howe’s character was strongly marked by benevolence, humanity, and 
generosity ; and Anson’s was not less so. Both were firmly attached to the 
naval service ; and it is so far remarkable that both should have had the 
opportunity of giving the first blow tothe French navy, by each having 
gained the first victory in the two several wars. The comparison might 
be carried further ; but in one respect there appears to be a great contrast 
—the one was fond of writing, the other appears to have abhorred it ; and 
this leads me to speak of the materials I have collected for the memoir of 
Anson. In the case of Lord Howe I had upwards of four hundred letters, 
all written by the noble earl to one individual, which proved a habit of 
writing ; but, unfortunately, the rest of his correspondence had perished. 
In the case of Anson I have between five and six hundred letters, none of 
them written by, but all of them addressed to, the noble lord, by a great 
variety of correspondents, in and out of the profession ; all carefully bound 
up in three large volumes, alphabetically arranged under the names of the 
writers, so as to afford an easy reference. From several of these letters it 
appears that Anson, unlike Howe, was as sparing of his pen as of his 
tongue. Of whatever letters he may have written, not purely official, few 
have been found; and I understand that those I have spoken of from his 
correspondents were scattered about the house, until collected by the old 
house-steward, Jenkins, who had been in his younger days a boy under 
Lord Anson’s cook, and who lived in the Anson family until his death, in 
1824; and that these letters owe their present collective form to the care 
of Mr. Upcott, a gentleman well known in the literary circle for his valu- 
able collection of curious manuscripts, which, for their novelty and variety, 
ought to have a place in the British Museum, whose library is certainly 
not overstocked with MSS.” 


Our next extract contains parts of an historical outline :— 
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« To say that Anson was a perfect seaman would be no great compli- 
ment to an officer who, like him, had spent the first thirty years at least, 
after leaving home, in the various duties of the profession; and few men 
had more painful experience of the dangers, the difficulties, and the mes 
lancholy disasters to which a seaman’s life is exposed, than he had in 
those which fell to his lot to encounter in his enterprising voyage round 
the world. In that voyage he gave ample proof that he wasa truly brave 
man—morally and physically brave—a man of firm nerves, and of great 
resources in time of need—for the exercise of which, occasions were nei- 
ther slight nor few. ‘fo say he was so is no special praise. All the 
world knows that a naval officer isand must be brave; it is a virtue com- 
mon to the whole profession; they are instructed from their earliest vouth 
to be so, and it is a plant that grows with their growth: but like other 
qualities it has its degrees, and requires occasions to bring it forth. It 
did not happen to fall to the lot of Anson to distinguish himse!f particu- 
larly in action with the enemy. His engagement with the great Acapulco 
ship, with his reduced and feeble crow, just one-half in number to the 
enemy, was highly creditable to him, his officers, and ship’s company ; 
and perhaps still more so, after all their sufferings, cheerfully to go forth 
with the true undaunted spirit of British seamen to seek and meet the 
enemy. Nor was ita less strong feature in the character of Anson, that, 
soon after taking his seat at the Board of Admiralty, at a time when the 
public were dissatisfied at nothing having been done for the first two 
years of the war, he volunteered to hoist his flag, and assume the com- 
mand of a fleet for the purpose of intercepting two combined squadrons 
of the enemy, of which be had received certain information ; a step that 
could only have been taken on public grounds, united with a desire to do 
something that might distinguish him, and render him worthy of the 
situation he held in the public service. But Anson’s character is to be 
looked at more closely in the civil department of the navy, in which it 
has been seen he acquitted himself with great ability, diligence, and im- 
pertiality. Under his administration, many years before and during the 
Seven Years’ War, the British navy attained a pitch of power and pre- 
eminence to which it had never before arrived : while the fleets of France 
and Spain were completely humbied, and almost annihilated; the remain- 
ing portion of them being mostly shut up in their ports during the last 
three years of the war.” 


The part of the vclume which will at present be read with the 
greatest eagerness, though comparatively short, consists of a ‘* Sup- 
plementary Chapter,’ or Appendix, upon the actual existing con- 
dition of the British Navy, its strength relatively considered along 
with the contemporaneous naval powers of [’rance, Russia, and 
America. Qur readers are aware that the alarm has lately been 
sounded by various writers about the non-efliciency of our wooden 
walls, not only ascompared with those of the countries named, but as 
regards our past history. Now this is a subject upon which Britons 
feel peculiarly sensitive. We are therefore glad that an authority 
So competent, so zealous in behalf of the ‘‘ department,” and so 
unimpeachable--that a man who has for thirty years been an active 
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and deeply responsible servant in the Admirality, performing with 
straight-forward manliness his official duties under various Adminis. 
trations, finds himself called upon to answer the grumblers and 
their misrepresentations in a manner so significant and Sweeping as 
the passages now to be quoted do and illustrate. Take first a suc. 
cinct account of the past and present state of our Navy :— 


“In the year 1820, there were in commission 14 sail of the line ; and 
men voted, 23,000 seamen, including marines. 

** In the year 1830, 18 sail of the line; men voted, 29,000 seamen, in- 
cluding marines. , 

‘In the year i838, 21 sail of the line; men voted, 34,000 seamen in- 
cluding marines, and 2,000 boys. 

“And if he wishes to go back to the year 1792, antecedent to the Re- 
volutionary War, he will find that twelve sail of the line were in commis. 
sion, and 16,000 men voted, of whom about 12,000 only were borne fora 
great part of the year.” 


We need not quote the tabular view of the navies of England, 
France, and Russia, their numbers and relative strength, by which 
it appears we are greatly superior. But as a vast deal has been 
Jately uttered and boldly speculated in and about the designs and 
might of Russia, we must extract one of the Secretary’s statements 
on the subject :-— 


“ When Commander Craufurd talks of the progress made in the Rus- 
sian Navy, he is ignorant of the fact, that a Russian fleet in the Baltic 
has been a sort of hobby since the days of Peter the Great, who had not 
less than twenty to thirty sail of the line—small, it is true, in comparison 
with the present; and, with regard to the vaunted increase at the present 
time, what is the fact? The Russians have nota single ship of the line 
in the Baltic nor in the Black Sea, more than they had fifteen years ago, 
except those now on the stocks, intended to replace the old ones; so 
little hus Russia increased her fleet. If young officers would take the 
trouble to read what their seniors and superiors have seen and said,—! 
Mr. Craufurd had done this, he would have found that, in the year 1823f 
an intelligent old Captain of the British Navy saw at Cronstadt twenty-s 
seven sale of the line, and many of them of the largest class of three- 
deckers; that he was on board one of the latter, the Leipsic, and says, 
‘she appeared to me, as did must of the ships, to be hogged ; for when 
standing on the afterpart of the lower deck, it was impossible to see more 
than one third forward.’ The ship has long since disappeared from the 
list. The Russian ships, in fact, last buta few years: they are built 
either of Casan oak, or larch, both of which species of timber are of short 
duration. Jf Mr. Craufurd will look still further back, he will find that, 
in the year 1801, Russia had sixty-one sail of the line, thirty of which 
were in commission in the Baltic Sea; the remainder building or 1? 
ordinary. Captain Jones also visited Sebastopol, where he found the 
exact number of ships that are now there, with the exception of those 
building—fifteen sail—three of them carrying one hundred and twenty 
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guns, and the rest eighty-four. It is certain, however, that as the old 
ones break down, new ones of a superior class are built.” 


The mal-administration of our navy, in so far as the management 
and application of funds are concerned, does not appear to have 
been confined to the times preceding the reforms of Lord Anson :— 


“ While on the subject of building and preserving the fleet, it may be 
stated, that not many years ago the attention of the Board of Admiralty 
was drawn to the great numbers of new ships building, and with such 
rapidity, that they were launched, not from any want of ships, but 
apparently as if for no other purpose than to rot at their moorings in 
ordinary. Inthe year 1832, when matters of this kind were closely looked 
into, it appeared that the Nelson, of 120 guns, launched in J814, (eighteen 
years before), the Vindictive, 74, (nineteen years before), the Pitt,, 74, 
(sixteen years before), the Bellerophon, 80, (fourteen years), had not 
one of them ever been at sea; and that other ships of the line, in the 
several ordinaries, to the number of sixteen, were in the same predica 


ment.” 


We have not the means of knowing whether or not this extrava- 
gant and foolish system has been entirely put an end to. One 
benefit, however, which, it is to be hoped, will arise from the recent 
complaints about the efficiency of our navel force, ought to be 
strict scrutiny and an early amendment in every branch connected 
with the establishment. Nothing is more salutary than the vigi- 
lance of the public eye, which has been so pointedly directed to that 
quarter. We must not, however, withhold the following strong 


testimony — 


“In conclusion: I cannot hesitate to affirm, and I do so neither rashly 
nor vauntingly, nor without due research, that, if any confidence is to be 
placed on official statements and returns, atno former period of profound 
peace, in the whole history of Great Britain, was her navy in so efficient 
a state, as to the number, condition, and equipment of the ships in com- 
mission, and the number and superior qualities of the petty officers and 
effective seamen borne on their buoks: nor were the number, the dimen. 
sions, and the condition of the ships in ordinary, and the preparations and 
stores in the dock-yards for increasing the active and efficient force of 
the fleet, at any time more satisfactory, than at the present moment—the 
commencement of the year 1839.” 


To return for a moment to Lord Anson, and that we may intro- 
duce an anecdote of England’s Sailor King, who was not only 
deeply versed in naval affairs, but who was fond of making long 
after-dinner speeches, we copy the following paragraphs :— 


“His Majesty, on the anniversary of the battle of Camperdown falling 
on a Sunday, attended by the Board of Admiralty and certain naval 
officers, heard divine service in the chapel of Greenwich Hospital, and 
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afterwards dined at St. James’s. When the Queen and the ladies wer 
about to retire, the King requested they would stay, as he had a few 
words to say regarding the British Navy. He began with the landing 
of Julius Cesar in Britain; which, he said, must have proved to the 
natives the necessity of a naval force to prevent andrepel foreign invasion: 
and he went over the main features of all the great battles that had been 
fought, down to that of Trafalgar. 

“ Assembled in the drawing-room after dinner, he beckoned me to 
him, and said, ‘I fear I forgot to mention the name of Anson, and the 
action he fought off Cape Finisterre: I am not sure I know the details 
correctly; pray send me an account of it to-morrow.’ Headded,* Anson 
was a good man, and knew his business well; though not brilliant, he 
was an excellent First Lord, improved the build of our ships, made more 
good officers, and brought others forward in the Seven Years’ War, 
than any of his predecessors had done.” 


We have said and extracted enough to show that the volume 


adequately fills up an important chapter in our national and glorious 
naval history. 


—_—_———__..- 
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Art. XII1.—The Bubbles of Canada. By the Author of “ The Clock. 
maker.” London: Bentley. 
Mr. Justice Haliburton is said to be the author of this volume, as also 
of the clever satirical work mentioned in the title-page. The present 
work, however, is neither so clever nor so lively. Jt is, in fact, a mere party 
production, a great portion of it consisting ofa reprint of despatches and other 
state papers, as well as numerous quotations, in an undigested form; and 
being in point of literature below mediocrity; unless the unscrupulous 
manner of striking right and left be an index of strong, as it of is a reckless 
mind and manner. ‘Ihe main purpose seems to have been, by a history of 
Canada since its conquest by Wolfe, to show how in the treatment of the 
conquered French, in withholding from them certain things and rights, and 
permitting them to retain others of a dangerous and disrupting tendency, 
the natural forerunners were established of the evils that are now expe- 
rienced and the difficulties imposed upon the British party. The following 
is the most pithy and entertaining passage in the book :— ane 
‘* As the people of this country know but little of the dissensions 10 
Canada, they very wisely confine their observations to the dissensions 0 
those who govern it. This is a more intelligible, as well as a more amusing 
subject. Every body talks of Lord Brougham and Lord Durham, but no- 
body speaks of Canada. Instead, therefore, of inquiring what 1s to become 
of that valuable colony, what measures are, or ought, to be adopted to en- 
sure its tranquillity, and to protect British subjects and Buitish property 
there, people very properly limit their attention to the more interesting 
question—What will the governor-general do when parliament meets: To 
inquire whether tle English or the French population of Canada is in the 
right, requires some investigation to ascertain facts, and some constitution 
knowledge to judge of those facts, when collected. It is, at best, buta dry 
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subject. But to decide whether Lord Brougham or Lord Durham has had 
the best of the dispute, 1s a matter so well suited for easy conversation, 
and humorous argument, that it is no wonder it has more attractions than 
the other. Such, however, is the acerbity of politics in this country, that 
even this affair is made a party question ; and the worst motives are imputed 
for everything that is said or done by either. There are not wanting those 
who gravely assert, that while Lord Brougham was affecting to brush off 
the flies from the heels of an old rival, he intentionally switched him so 
hard as to arouse his temper, and to induce him to kick. They maintain 
that there are two sorts of tickling, one that is so delicate as to produce 
laugliter and pleasurable sensations; and another that irritates both the 
skin and the temper by the coarseness of its application. They say that his 
lordship is much addicted to the latter species, and applies it equally to both 
friends and foes ; in short, that his play is too rough to be agreeable. While, 
on the other hand, there are some who are so unkind as to insinuate that 
Lord Durham was very willing to take offence, and to shelter himself under 
it. That ke felt he had voluntarily undertaken a load which he was unable 
to draw ; and that, knowing greater expectations had been formed of him 
than he could ever realise, had no objection to kick himself out of harness, 
and extricate himself by overthrowing friend or foe, so long as the public 
were willing to believe the fault to be that of the teamster, and not of the 
steed. Be that as it may, the exhibition has been an entertaining one ; and 
they deserve some credit for having afforded amusement and occupation to 
the public at this dull season of the year. There they are,—the crowd has 
gathered round them,—the idle and the vulgar stand gaping,—and each 
one looks anxiously for what is to follow. What can be more agreeable to 
a British mob—a people essentially fond of the prize-fight—than the con- 
test of these two champions, men who have always courted their applause, 
and valued their noisy demonstrations of pleasure higher than the quiet re- 
spect of those of more taste and more refinement ?”’ 





———— SS Seer 


Art. XIV.—The Discovery of the Vital Principle, or Phystology of 
Man. London: Stirling. 
WE have nothing to say in behalf of this goodly octavo, but that the 
author earnestly believes in his wild dreams about the essential element of 
all matter. There is no deficiency in the external form of reasoning ; that 
is to say, there are abundance of premises and propositions (pure and un- 
surpassed assumptions), and strong as well as startling deductions, just 
as gratuitously set down as the forerunning parts; the connection between 
these formal observances of logical rules being as visionary as anything that 
was ever written by a crazed enthusiast. 7 
The author labours to show, not only that all matter, comprising this 
globe and the hosts of other spheres, is diamond, but fancies that he de- 
monstrates that this world in each of its three conditions; viz., Inorganic, 
vegetable, and animal, has gone through or been subjected to three 
analogous processes—the oval, foetal, and locomotive states of life. It 
would be a waste of time, however, were we to endeavour to follow the 
dreamer in any one of his strange excursions. ‘T'wo or three sentences and 
assertions, taken at random, will be sufficient for our readers. “ Life is the 
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ascent or progression,” says he, ‘‘ of a straight line ad infinitum; death 
the deviation fromit. Gravitation may be called the death, or descent of 
matter from its most highly organized to its least organized state; and at. 
traction the life, or ascent of matter from the last to the first or perfect con- 
dition.” We are told that the origin of the planets, &c., ** commenced with 
the first spark of electricity, elicited by friction in the centre of the ovum” 
of the diamond, of course. One of the curious things in this volume is 
that the discoveries which it describes are made plain by means of 
diagrams. But that we may at once set the question of the author's 
sanity at rest, we quote two short passages concerning balloons, &c. 

‘* A balloon rises in the atmosphere by throwing out ballast, and thus js 
made by its levity to rise above the ordinary confines of matter, and tower 
over the whole visible creation. Just so, man from the surface of his body, 
exhales the matter which would be destructive to his elasticity, and keeps 
up his living locomotive powers.”’ 

Again,— 

** There can be no doubt but that the labour of aéronauts will succeed 
if persevered in; for 


‘ Man’s heart th’ Almighty to the future sets, 
By secret and inviolable springs.’ 


“ The human mind, by this time, will comprehend, from the perusal of 
the preceding pages, how a remnant of the virtuous portion of mankind 
may be saved alive in the last day by the very powerful invention of 
balloons. Ere the awful termination of the present abode of man, let us 
hope we may see the surrounding atmosphere spotted and illumined by 
moving vessels of every description, as we now behold them on the waters. 
Here, then, is excitement for genius and talent to unite in every possible 
way. Not a moment should be lost in devising the means of preservation 
from the impending danger.” 
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Art. XV.—The London Flora. By Avexanper Irvine. London: 
Smith and Elder. 1838. 
We have here acatalogue which has every appearance of having been 
drawn up in the course of diligent, accurate, and we may add, enthusiastic 
investigation and study. Unlike many botanical lists which are far more 
dry and barren than an abridged Johnson’s Dictionary, the notices of pre- 
cise localities and remarkable scenes lend to the catalogue a peculiar in- 
terest which the practical inquirer who may have time to follow the 
author’s route will particularly enjoy. ‘This route, let it be borne in 
mind, is one of very considerable extent, while it affords no small diversity 
of specimens belonging to the science treated of. We may mention that 
Southampton forms one boundary, and that according to an imaginary 
line the scope in other directions is equally ample. ; 
Besides the lists and the local descriptions, the author has given an 
able and comprehensive introduction by which the general laws of the 
physiology of plants, their geographical distribution, &c., may be under- 
stood and rendered practically useful. The work, accordingly, for" & 
good substitute for a perambulating professor, and a learned lecturer. 
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Art. XVI.—WMental Philosophy; a Popular View of the Nature, Im- 
mortality, Phenomenon, and Conduct of the Human Mind. By R. 
Mupiz. London: OrrandCo. 1839, 

We like the present volume much better than the ingenious and eloquent 
author’s ** Physical Man.” This is less dogmatic, yet equally free from 
the trammels of Schoolmen, or the dull and abstruse reasoning of meta- 
physicians. Mr. Mudie is far from attempting to quench the feelings by 
his views, or seeking to construe the mental nature and capacities of man 
by regarding only a part of the indissoluble whole. His earnest search 
after truth, and the example he affords, at the same time, of independent 
reflection, render his work charming, even although one may differ from 
him on particular points; for, the exhibitory lesson, which is thus fur- 
nished, is valuable as well as engaging and influential. 
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Art. XVII.—An Address to the People; occastoned by “A Letter to 
the Queen,” from A Friend of the People.” By One or Tuem- 
sELVES. London: Fraser. 1839. 

Tue author of this Address is in no respect a match for the writer of the 
much-talked of Letter to the Queen, which some have taken upon them- 
selves 10 attribute to Lord Brougham. Not a few of the statements and 
opinions here set forth will prove extremely unpalatable to the liberal por- 
tion of its readers. The author is, in fact, not unly an ultra-Tory, who 
has no tolerance for those who take to themselves the modern and more 
moderate appellation of Conservatives, but he stands up like a bigot in 
behalf of the divine institution and rights of Kings. Religion is largely 
and ina maudlin manner pressed into the pamphlet. We quote a speci- 
men of the production :— 

“The question really at issue in all lands now is, whether the blessings 
of government proceed from God or man, from heaven or from earth, 
from above or from below. Now the idea of government proceeding from 
the people is a pure Irish bull. The people are the persons to be governed, 
and it requires as much wisdom to submit to be governed, as to govern. 
The community can only be blessed by every one dvuing his ‘ duty in the 
state of life in which it has pleased God to call him.’ If the nobles take 
to gambling, horse-racing, or preaching in conventicles, they are equally 
unholy in not fulfilling the particular duties which God has appointed for 
them. If garrulous old men, ‘ well stricken in years,’ take upon them- 
selves to give counsel to the Sovereign, they will give bad counsel, for it 
will not have emanated from God, but from themselves, or from the 
devil. Now the wisdom and counsel which Sovereigns and all other men 
need, is not human wisdom, but the counsel which comes from God : and 
God communicates this counsel only by certain channels, which he has 
ordained for this end; and even by these channels not all in the same 
measure, but a greater measure through one than through another. Yet 
as there is no baptized person, nay nor no heathen man, since he too is 
redeemed, but who contains in him sume measure of truth, a wise King 
may get a measure of light from every one, provided it comes to him in 
a lawful way, and not in an unlawful way ; not springing from the vanity 


and garrulity of childhood, firstor second. And if old age and knowledge 
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of politics were sufficient qualifications to constitute an infallib 
the devil would be the best, for he is older than any of us, with far more 
cunning and experience: and every man may rest assured that in what 
ever he does, if he he not serving God, if he be not a channel by which 
God is acting, he is an agent of the devil, whatever seeming good, or 
piety, or even religion, there may be in the act which he is performing ° 

We copy, in addition, two short sentences, “ As a republic is a great 
theological, so must it be shown out as a great political lie. Heaven isa 
kingdom, not a republic ; and its ordinances are monarchical, admitting of 
no dissenters nor schismatics.”” This puts us in mind of the extravagance 
of the author of Archbishop Sharp’s Life, lately noticed by us, 


le adviser, 





Art. XVIII.—Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. Lon- 
don: Longman. 1839, 

Tuts work, so full of scientific and practical instruction, is advancing ata 
steady pace towards completion. Its celebrated author shows how engage 
ing a perfect mastery may render subjects which heretofure have been 
made repulsive, not merely to the general reader, but to the student of par- 
ticular processes, the principles of which he may professionally be re- 
quired thoroughly to understand. In the Fourth Part, for instance, we 
find beautiful illustrations of our meaning under such terms as Cutle 
Distillation, Embroidery, Fireworks, &c. When completed the work will 
present one of the richest treasures that tle present advanced state of the 
national mind has furnished and produced. 


Art. XIX.—Travels in Town. By the Author of “ Random Recollec- 
tions of the House of Lords,” &c. &c. 2 vols. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1838. : 

Here we have Mr. Grant again in his best trim. The “Town,” of 

course, is the ‘ Great Metropolis,’’ which, we are sure, was never 80 

variously and thoroughly threaded and described by any former writer. 

We have at present, among other papers, accounts of the Parks, of Tatter- 

sall’s, of the British Museum, and of religious sects. On this last subject 

the author has exhibited unusualearnestness and spirit. We recommend 
the picture to the study of Mr. Stephen, who in his life of Archbishop 

Sharp, has allowed bigotry to blind him to truth, historical and doctrinal, 

till he becomes quite outrageous. Whatever Londoners may think of 

particular points and details in these volumes, we may safely affirm that 
they convey sententious and_ significant sketches of all that such an 
indefatigable painter can be expected to have access to in regard to the 
matters introduced; so that country readers may rest assured, there 
is no other substitute but a long residence in Town and diligent invest- 
gation while there, that can supply equally accurate and amusing infor- 

mation on the numerous remarkable subjects which have here and 10 

former works engaged our author. 
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Arr. XX. 
1. Janet; or Glances of Human Nature. By the Author of “ Misrepre- 
sentation.” 3 Vols. Saunders and Otley. 
2. Love's Exchange. A Tale. By Cn. J. Bovte. 3 Vols. London: 

Longman. 

Our readers who are fond of fiction must be content this month with a 
short notice of two of the best novels that have lately appeared. The first 
of these professes to be “‘ the second of a series of Tales of the Passions,” 
taking Miss Austen asa model. We believe the writer to be a young 
laly; but whoever he or she be, the work is one of superior merit, while 
it greatly surpasses the former named in the title by the same hand. The 
story is made up of such incidents and feelings as characterize every-day 
life. ‘The Passion which it is intended to illustrate is Envy, and the 
points evolved are simply, plainly, naturally, and earnestly treated. The 
characters belong chiefly to classes in the genteel but embarrassed walks 
of life. There are abundant proofs that the writer is a close observer of 
mankind and manners, habitually reflective, and a good natured satirist. 
The dialogue is often particularly clever and effective ; and the descrip- 
tions though shunning the gloss and tinsel of what are called fashionable 
novels, or tales of fashionable and gay society, are for the most part happy. 
The probable nature of the story and its numerous incidents, and the 
excellence as well as force of its lessons render the production valuable 
and entertaining. We introduce one short extract :— 

‘“Why are not happy marriages more frequent? One, who knew 
something of human nature, of its,dark shades at least, would reply by 
pointing to that species of conventional hypocrisy modern society imposes 
on its members. Nor is he altogether wrong; we are all automatons, 
and the springs which move us are hidden, sometimes from ourselves— 
how then shall others penetrate our secret motives, or guess them different 
than our actions would declare ? 

‘ But it is not only that marriages take place under false impressions ; 
in forming such connexicns there is frequently a want of reciprocal affec- 
tion. If there be any love at all in the business, (and by the way, that 
necessary ingredient to wedded happiness is often omitted altogether), it 
is all on one side. A man may marry the woman of his choice, or vice 
versa, but rarely do both consult their inclinations. A girl, whilst still 
under parental tutelage, refuses or accepts, not as her heart, but, as her 
friends dictate ; and, in later days, when her own mistress, she marries 
any one who asks her, because, in her buffetings about the world, she 
has felt the want of a protector; or because she has not moral fortitude 
to bear the obloquy of being an old maid. And aman marries from 
pique, whim, to advance himself in his profession, or to pay his debts. 
When, therefore, the doting wife, who finds herself forsaken, rails at the 
fickleness of man, it were more just, perhaps, did she suspect that she had 
never been beloved. And the indulgent husband, whose affection meets 
With no adequate return, may nearly always be assured that the jewel he 
vainly seeks to win has long ago been parted with.” 

“ Love’s Exchange” is by a new adventurer in the realms of fiction, 
we believe; at least we are not aware that Mr. Boyle has ever before 
acknowledged himself to be the author of a novel, although we under- 
Stand that Miss Mary Boyle, who has given good promise, is his sister, 
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thus showing that a kindred genius and tendency run in the family. The 
plot in ** Love’s Exchange” appears to us to be exceedingly well contrived 
and sustained; the writing is smooth and correct, and the dialogue ski). 
fully cast, never lagging or falling short of its intended purpose. The 
tale carries the reader back to the times of Queen Anne, and is full of 
truthful pictures. We copy one, viz., of a favourite and enthusiastic fal- 
coner :— 

“Upon the wall, under this window, were suspended a motle 
assemblage of the dead. Polecats, stoats, weasels, owls, and other species 
of vermin, were nailed up, not only, as if it were deemed thereby 
impossible to offend any one of the senses, but disposed with a certain 
degree of order and attention, that bespoke vanity in their destroyer, even 
when arranging the putrid carcasses of his victims, Hitherto, on 
entering the humble dwelling, he had found the falconer confined to his 
seat, though, for all that, busily employed in the education of a young 
hawk. As he now once more lifted the latch, and pushed open the low 
door, he discovered the leg to be so far restored to its former health and 
activity, that it no longer reposed on the flat surface of an oaken bench. 
Bernard was altogether in quite a different attitude: he knelt upon the 
floor, before a short perch, on which stood the hooded bird, which he 
seemed to be in the act of worshipping, rather than instructing. ‘Oh, 
the brave baggage! the dainty jade! the sweet slut!’ cried Bernard, on 
a sudden, as is ever welcome visitor stood before him on the threshold of 
his secluded dwelling. ‘Look ye, Master Maurice! look ye! See how 

allantly she steps from off her perch upon my fist, and back, and without 
a thought of bating from me. Have ye, pretty mistress ? eh! cunning 
one; have ye then?’ he continued, playing with the bird. ‘ You are an 
apt hussy, and shall be set to the line right soon.’ And, as he ran on in 
a similar strain, his eyes glistened with delight, and sparkled with scarcely 
less of brilliancy, than those of the plumed favourite beneath her red 
hood. ‘Why, Bernard, man,’ exclaimed his young master, ‘ you throw 
away as much honeyed talk, and as many coaxing words, as if a sweet- 
heart, in good truth, stood before you.’ Bernard smiled, and again 
enticed the bird upon his hand. At any other time sucha sight hag 
have been hailed with joy by Maurice, have called forth exclamations 0 
loud delight, or questions as to the manner of treating the numer 
pupils; but, just now, his thoughts dwelt more with those for ween 
iron rule of instruction had been laid aside—hawks, whose ga - 
prowess, and ready obedience in the fields of air, had been put to the 
test, and only repaid each repeated trial the more thoroughly. Tt was, 
consequently, to his no small satisfaction, that, after the usual pe yh 
the falconer declared one day more to be all the rest he ed ad a 
his hitherto refractory limb, and that the next, ‘an it pleased ae 
Maurice, should not find him wanting at his usual post. These ee 
tidings were conveyed to Maurice in a whisper, for a strange ri td 
first attracted the scholar’s attention, and she presently started at a _ ” 
of another voice in the cottage. In an instant, abruptly quitting ; oP 
gogue’s arm, she sprang back to her wooden perch, whilst, to rae a 
discomfiture, a feather or two began to ruffle. ‘ Tut, tut, baggage erat 
claimed,as pettishly as an offended coquette, and holding forth . r bs 
meat close to the affrighted favourite’s beak and with his other hand g 
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stroking her on the breast with a small black feather,‘ Will you suffer my 
boy Hal to approach you any moment, night or day, and must needs put 
up your plumes at your own young master, because, forsooth, he speaks 
before ye? 1 took you to be better reclaimed, hussy!’ The bird seemed 
to comprehend the actual words of reproof, or by the tone in which the 
were uttered, to interpret their meaning; for she smoothed her disturbed 
feathers, cocked her head on one side, then slightly raising her wings, 
jumped back upon Bernard’s extended arm, and snapping at the bit of red 
food, gulped it down her yellow throat in a second.” 





Art. XXI.—The Cathedral Bell. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
Jacos Jones, Barrister at Law. London: Miller. 1839. 
Mr. Jones is one of the most persevering wooers of the Tragic Muse that 
can be mentioned among our living authors. He informs us that he is at 
present employed on another piece, the subject being the Magnanimity and 
Death of Regulus, and that his efforts in the same line of composition have 
extended over twenty years. He seems also to have been on several 
occasions entitled to entertain the most confident expectations that some of 
his dramas, the one before us amongst others, would be represented on the 
boards of a ‘‘ leading metropolitan theatre,” All these fond hopes, how- 
ever, have hitherto been balked, the author’s anxiety on the subject being 
evidently extreme. We ourselves, have no idea that it would be successful 
on the stage unless pruned and invigorated. The plot, on perusing the 
production at one sitting, did not absorb our feelings. Several of the 
characters are happily conceived, and some of the speeches powerful ;—but 
upon the whole there is too much declamation and too little action. 
The story does not advance,—the incidents do not always naturally develope 
themselves with the progress of the dialogue. The many short, abrupt, 
and catching sentences uttered by the Veteran Soldiers and the Guards 
which fill up the First Scene of all, tell nothing, or, at least, nothing but 
what in a much more effective manner might have been communicated in 
afew lines. Some of the most ranting speeches and parts begot laughter. 
The story concerns a period in Spanish history, when Saragossa is sup- 
posed to be besieged by the leader of Moorish forces, who is a Renegade. 
The people are reduced to a state of famine, while the son of the loyal and 
resolute Governor falls into the hands of the enemy. We quote three 
speeches which are not always equalled by the author. 
“ Francesco. Rumour, my friends! (next kin to Nobody, 
Who fathers half the mischief in the world) 
Whose many couriers are the shifting winds ; 
Whose throne, foul darkness; and whose empire, fogs ; 
Whose scintillations, like the shooting stars, 
Flash o’er the gloom to deepen, not disperse ;— 
Whose ministers are those who fetch and carry, 
And swallow-alls, and plodding go-betweens, 
Liars, and fools, incontinent of tongue, 
Who babble, amplify, and ravel truth, 
And deaf and dumb, and those who cannot read, 
Who read full well, andare not dumb or deaf— 
Rumour, which passes in and passes out, 
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Surer and subtler than the subtle air ; 
For whom the space a needle’s eye describes 
Is thoroughfare enough, and room to spare ; 
And whose chief pastime is, with wondrous tales, 
To stun this whispering gallery of the world! 
This gossip hath appeared to me, and shown, 
That famine, yonder, growing bold of late, 
Plucks sour Rebellion by the sleeve. 
* x x * . * 

“ Francesco Choose now, or life or death, for all you love! 
Peruse this proud array,—not one is here 
But, at my nod, would tap your life’s last drop, 
And throw your bones a picking to my dogs !— 
You have a father, deadly in our eye, 
A mother, youth, both idolized by you, 
Both idolizing ; both proscrib’d by us :— 
And here are men your sister soon must soothe, 
Right sturdy rogues to clip her virgin waist ?— 
With you it lies to save them, and, with you 
To seal their fate if’t please you, and your own— 
Pledge us your Christian oath, your Soldier’s name, 
Leave us your word of honour as a hostage 
You will induce them to surrender, then 
We loose your chains, and trust you, Sir, at large. 

* * * * * * 

* Octavia I have a miniature of one who’s dead, 
One you approv’d, and your Octavia lov'd; 
I hoard it next my heart—forgive my tears, 
The likeness is so like, it baulks my eye, [taking t¢ out. 
With the same mournful smile, the last he wore. 
Till I shall knock at heaven’s gate, twill be soon, 
And, on its threshold, there rejoin my love, 
This lov’d remembrance, portraiture, fair form, 
So like, so little like him, shall abide 
On my heart’s pulses ; but for this, this frame, 
This garniture of Diamonds worth a dower, 
This is no part, or index of my love, 
He needs no such adornment-~let this go, [uncastng the prcture. 
A sister’s mite to buy my brother's life.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

On the evening of the 28th ult. Messrs. Mori and Lindley’s First Classical Quartett 
Concert, for the Season, took place at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square ; 
and it augured well that there were crowds present to welcome and enjoy the matchless 
beauty of compositions which no lapse of time or vitiation of taste, through fashion or 
pretence, can ever permanently eclipse. It is not to be wondered at that the Concert- 
room was crowded, when the attractive character of the programme and of the performers 
is ‘considered. Among the artistes, besides the high-priests Lindley and Mori, there 
were Moralt, Signor Dragonetti, Messrs. Card, Barret, Lazarus, Platt, Tolbecque, Bau- 
mann, &c. Then among the vocal performers, Miss Birch and Mr. Bennet must be 
mentioned, as having admirably sustained their parts. A trio of Corelli’s and one of 
Beethoven’s deserved the particular distinction which they obtained ; as did the duet, by 
the vocalists we have named, ‘‘Oh, Lovely Maiden, Stay,’’ from Azor and Aminta 
(Spohr). Sir G. Smart conducted the Concert. 











